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as Selwyn and her intended husband; and the words we | often, while Onslow had only been thrown into his 
Anfer have set down formed Cheney Tofts’ commentary on | company twice. 
d is an . 
gts STRANGERS SECRET. the news. It was simply as a matter of courtesy that he had 
ge, tolert- BY THE AUTHOR OF To those words his companion listened with a | added “ bring your friend.” 
aed “The Seventh Marriage,” “The Warning Voice,” “Man and thoughtful face. F & it often happened, and Onslow was always glad 
aad woul his Idol,” dc. It was not usual for his countenance to wear that | when that postscript “bring your friend” was added 
ur further , look while he listened to Tofts, whose light, playful, | to an invitation, if only that Cheney’s company amused 
a CHAPTER VIL audacious style of rattling on, generally provoked him | him, and his light cheerful manner got over a world 
of “J. 4 APTER to smiles and laughter. No, the expression was un- | of that dreary formality which always attends the 
oe THE FRIENDS. usual; it was serious, almost severe, and yet tlere | meeting of strangers. 
i, bait, You are my friend! A noble tie that binds seemed little in the words used to produce that effect. On the present occasion he had been particularly 
at accom The hearts of men together such as we: Suppose Gabriel Edgecombe was ill from some cause | glad of the arrangement for several reasons. He had 
ions,” bat The pure divinity of friendship! Not other than that of his having been submerged too | even expressed his satisfactionin an entry in his diary, 
and“ Wik Weak love consuming in itself its strength. long beneath the waves of the ocean—what then? and this entry was so remarkable, especially in its 
ot middle r , } Aye, what ? bearing on subsequent events, that it may be well to 
nesticated Drowninc make aman ill? Stuff! I’ve been Cheney Tofts might have put that question to his | quote it in this place. 
Jence with drowned half a dozen times, and it never did me any | companion had it occurred to him todoso; butit}| It ran thus: 
ors of 96s harm. . : would have been to little effect. These men were “July 24th.—To-morrow I start for the Manor 
mepectabls You’ve tumbled into the water as often, you mean, | bosom friends—up to a certain point. They under- | House on Gabriel’s invitation. At last! Heaven kelp me, 
hey would Chene ye stood each other's affairs—with a reservation. They | what a weary, weary time has passsed since I first said 
Tumbled, be hanged. I tell you I’ve been drowned. | shared confidences, fully and freely—except in one | to myself, ‘1 will go there;’ and since I first asked the 
) the appedl Gone to the bottom. Embedded in the mud. Fished | direction. question—‘ but how ?’? That it should be on Gabriel 
Deeee out with uncomfortable drags. Been rubbed, and hot- Pcople called them Damon and Pythias, and it was | Edgecombe’s invitation is the greatest triumph of all. 
a Whit flannel'd, and extra-hot brandy-and-water’d, and | understood that like those pattern friends of antiquity | I go. Still, still, throbbing brain and beating heart! 
oe” thinks brought round all right again.” they had changed hearts. go they had, metaphorically | I go—and what willhappen? I know not, I care not. 
ecome het i And felt no after consequences?” speaking ; but each had held back a little bit, acorner, | For my present satisfaction this thought suflices—I 
sap Bt ~ Consequences? No: walked home, dined, spent | and there were times when each became unpleasantly | shall sleep in the old Manor House to-morrow! Fortu- 
Oye ; an hour in the drawing-room, rushed off to club, | conscious of this. Secrets in friendship are a very | nately, too, for my ease and peace of mind, Tofts is 
and home to snooze at four, Ill from drowning ! | “ worm i’ the bud ;” they act like: invited, and Tofts goes.” 
Never heard of such a thing!” “The little rift within the lover's lute, With this quotation, by way of clue to the feclings 
. 6d. - jut Gabriel és ill.” That by and by will make the music mute.” by which Neville Onslow’s mind was agitated, let us 
per Pritt Yes; but not from sea-water. Take your oath of However, up to this time, the music had gono on | resume the conversation in the dressing-room. 
that, h : ' with only an occasional discordant note. It was after a long pause, during which Cheney 
we Psxst The conversation of which this forms a fragment Tofts and his friend were inseparable ; and yet they Tofts had been brushing his hair with his ivory- 
+ carried on between the new arrivals at the Manor | were singularly unlike. Tofts was loud and boister- | handled brushes so vigorously that his head was all 
erERS 10 18 louse in the large dressing-room to which, they had | ous; while Neville Onslow, as his friend was called, | of a red heat, and looked as if it was ready to burst 
‘ retired to relieve themselves of the effects of their | was of a gentlemanly unobtrusive demeanour. The | into flame, that he turned to his companion, who stood 
Manus Mdeand to prepare for dinner. one—brilliant, dashing and reckless—took society by | musing before the gtass on his dressing-table. 
now They had been hurriedly introduced to Sir Noel | storm, but generally failed to maintain the effect of “ T say, Neville,” he cried out, in his quick way, 
dgecombe, who looked extra clean, bright and shin- | his introduction to fresh circles; the other—without | “this won’}do, you know. The second dinner bell’s 
va, ot ug, and made them feel singularly uncomfortable in | effort or display—quietly assumed his right position | rung and you're not half dressed. Are you going to 
morn, ueit travel-stained condition: had learned, in a few | and kept it totheend. In the present instance, it was | stand looking at your handsome face in that glass all 
ror ds, the nature of the catastrophe which had given | Onslow who came en Gabriel Edgecombe’s invitation | night ?” 
uch an ominous significance to the meeting of Blanche | te the Manor House; and yet Gabriel had met Tofts It was a handsume face, and would have borne a 
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deal of looking at; but Onslow was not thinking 
about it, though he had stared hard at if for the last 
ten minutes. 

“All right, old fellow,” he replied, starting and 
colouring a little. “ You remember our first meeting 
with our friend, Gabriel ?” 

“ Of course—it was at little Puckle’s ball, in the 
Rue something, Paris. You would go there.” 

“Right. I would go.” 

“You wanted to show your respect for little Puckle 
—little wretch !—I think you said.” 

“T did.” 

“ And I didn’t believe a word of it. I knew well 
enough you expected to meet the English girl you'd 
seen in that Rotten-row of theirs, the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and I was right. She was there. She turned 
out to be the daugiiter of Sir Noel Edgecombe, where- 
upon you very cleverly got yourself introduced to her 
brother Gabriel, played upon his vanity, made your- 
selt agreeable to him, and at last got him to offer to 
introduce you to his sister-——” 

“ An offer which I declined. Right.” 

“Right, was it? Hang me, if I thought so. I 
never was more fairly floored in my life than when 
after taking all that trouble, and wasting all that time 
to get theintroduction, yow absolutely shuffled out. of 


it. 

“T did. But I did not part with the brother till I 
had paved the way for meeting him again, and secur- 
ing this invitation.” 

“The brother!” cried Tofts, contemptuously. 
“You meet an angel, and only think of making your- 
self agreeable to—her brother !” 

“T’m afraid you're right,” said Onslow, with a 
smile on his lips; but the rest of his face grave to 
solemnity; “ but it is of the brother that I want to 


speak at this moment. His present illness surprised | Noel would 


you: but do yow recollect that after our first intro- 
duction to him at Paris, he was seized with a sudden 
illness?” 

“T do.” 

“Tt came on no one knew how.” 

« ” 

“No doctor was called in ; no visitors were ad- 
mitted.” 

* You are riglit. 

“ And when we called, on his own 


intment, we 


appo’ 
found, to our surprise, that the family had left suddenly |; 


én the middle of the night for England. You haven't 
3 this?” 
Not likely. But, my dear fellow, why do you 
mw to % with that grave face and solemn voice? 
People have been ill before ; and though I see no rea- 
son why @ man should keep his bed a week because 
he had been half-drowned, there may be a reason’ for 
it unknown to me.” 

“There may be. There is.” 

The ringing of the second dinner-bell on the lawn, 
under the window, interrupted the conversation at 
this point, the friends finished dressing, and soon 
descended to the drawing-room, 





OHAPTER VIIL 
THE MANOR HOUSE SPECTRE. 
It nearer, nearer grew. Fear lending strength, 
I sudden started, with uplifted hand, 
To scare the hideous phantom from my sight. 
Octavian. 

Frve persons were assembled in the drawing-room 
preparatory to going down to dinner, as the friends 
entered. 

Lord Englestone sat near one of the windows con- 
versing with Lady Edgecombe and the beautiful Flora, 
while Sir Noel stood with his elbow on the mantle- 
piece—though as it was the heart of summer, the grate 
was filled, not with fire, but with blooming plants— 
addressing Doctor Doriani in a low, confidential tone. 

Though a stranger to all present, Neville Onslow 
at once recognized the hosteas and advanced toward 
her, 

As he did so, she looked wu» eed half rose, then 
with a start, shrank back, while a und between a 
cry and an exclamation of astonishment escaped her 
lips. 

Onslow must have been conscious of these signs of 
perturbation, but he did not appear to be. 

His self-possession was complete. 

He seemed to see nothing, hear nothiag unusual, 
and her ladyship so quickly, so adroitly availed her- 
self of his apparent blindness, that in a moment she 
was quite herself, and was able to receive him in her 
usual placid and courteous manner. 

“TI regret for your sake,” she said, “that Gabriel is 
not well enough to welcome you himself; but perhaps 
to-morrow os 

“ Se soon ?” 

He darted the question out with an abruptness that 
sent the blood from her ladyship’s cheek. 

** I—I hope so,” she said, * I trust so. 
better,” she added, by way of explanation. 





He is much 


* Then I may, perhaps, hope to claim the privilege 
of afriend, and to exchange a few words with him in 
his own room, to-day ?” said the young man. 

Lady Edgecombe hesitated. 

“Perhaps so,” she said, after an instant’s pause, 
“but we must be guided by Doetor Doriani’s advice. 
Sir Noel will introduce you.” 

She looked toward the fire-plaee as she spoke, and 
saw with satisfaction that the baronet wasapproaching, 
with the doctor in his wake. 

“In the meantime, let me have the pleasure of 
presenting you to Lord Englestone, and to my darling 
—Flora, Mr. Onslow, and Mr.——I beg pardon ?” 

“Cheney Tofts,” said that individual, speaking up 
boldly for himself, as was: his wont. “ His lordship 
and I are old friends—eh, my lord ?” 

My lord assented, but not with the best possible 
grace. Undue familiarity was always displeasing to 
him, as to most gentlemen of his school, and on that 
score alone he-would have set down Tofts as a vulgar, 
impertinent fellow, only tolerable on the tarf or at the 
billiard+table; but unfortunately, there was in addition 
that luckless remark—that foolish boast—about his 
daughter Blanche, which he had overheard from the 
window, and was not likely to forget. 

Tofts effect a conquest with Blanche Selwyn, 
indeed ! 

The boast was ridiculous; but it was none the less 
calculated to irritate and annoy his lordship, and to 
make his reception of Tofts crushingly frigid. 

L Edgecombe half-noticed this; but her mind 
was evidently occupied with other thoughts. Her 
eyes instinctively wandered toward Sir Noel, Neville 
Onslow, and Doriani, as they met and exchanged com- 


| pliments in the usual manner. 


The question in her mind clearly was, whether Sir 
experience the sensation she had ex- 

at sight of their young guest? Had he 
done:so it would have confirmed some fear or suspieion 
to which she had ; but to her surprise, no 
feeling of any beyond that of pleasure ruffled 
his smooth face, and asigh of relief escaped her as 

noticed this, 


she 


In afew moments dinner wagannounced. 
At the request of the hostess, Neville Onslow took 
Flora Edgecombe dowm to the dining-room. It was 


an honour, as there were so few ladies present ; it was | 


i intended as an honour, and 
Lasnattabeie cnchinan btn ntis nameoek 
assiduity to his 


to devote himself with the utmost 
In carrying out this. intention he soon discovered |, 


how charming Flora Edgeeombe was. 

Her beauty had impressed him, as it impressed all, 
at first sight ; ee for the spark- 
ling wit, the tender grace, the sound sense which 
rendered conversation with her so fascinating. 

At the outset they confined themselves to general 
topics, but a stray word led to matters of more absorb- 
ing interest. 

“ You haveacharming place here,” Neville remarked, 
in a casual way. 

“ T find it so,” said Flora; 

“ Your brother spoke of it as having been in your 
family for centuries, I think ?” 


“Oh, yes: Icannot tell you when we came into 
possession. There were Edgecombes here in the 
days of the Henries.” 


“Indeed! And the linehas remained unbroken?” 

“Not the direct line. But you have 
heard all this from Gabriel, no doubt? The old 
place, as you say, is charming; but many think it 
dull. *Tis haunted, of course.” 

“ With memories ?” 

“Oh, no, with ghosts—positive ghosts, I assure 
you. The fact is undeniable.” 

“ But you have not seen them ?” asked Neville, 
with sudden earnestness of manner. 

“I? No: not positively. I have not got beyond 
the rustling of garments, moaning of voices, creaking 
of stairs, and once—yes, once, I saw, or fancied I saw, 
the shadow of ——” 

“What? Tell me.” 

“Nay, that is precisely what Ican’t do. It was 
like the shadow of an outstretched hand, falling across 
the moonlight, but it might have been only that ofa 
swinging branch.” 

“You do not believe in these spectral visitants, I 
see ?” asked Neville. 

Flora hesitated. 

“T ought to do so,” she said, “they have been 
well authenticated by the old servants of the house; 
but then, as you know, good servants are often 
lamentably ignorant, and ignorance revels in supersti- 
tions and in everything that is strange and wonder- 
ful.” 

The young man reflected a moment. 

In doing so he turned his face from his fair com- 
panion, and it might have been noticed that his brow 
was covered with a dew, and that his features were 


e-— 





working as if with pain. 





“ Pardon me,” he said, as soon as he could recoy:» 
himself, “‘ but these things interest me greatly, I 
have devoted myself to the investigation of the whol, 
theory of apparitions for years, and am always on thy 
alert for information upon the subject. What form, 
may I ask, do the Manor House spectres assume ?” ' 

Did some recollection of the hapless brides of jh, 
Evil Edgecombes flit across Flora’s mind and causo | br 
to shudder? Was she recalling the forms jy 
which they were said to haunt the spot in whic) 
they had lived such hapless days and met such 
desperate ends? Or was it some deeper feelin: 
some emotion more closely connected with her ow, 
heart, that thus moved her ? 

Whatever it might have been which made her pany 
before speaking, she speedily recovered herswlf; }y; 
her voice was low and solemn as she replied : 

“In by-gone times, as I have heard, the apparitioy 
took the form of a mailed warrior, with a clankin, 
sword, but that you know was the mode of those days 
for ghostly visitants. Later”—and here her voir) 
sank to a whisper—* the sex of the spectral visitay; 
changed, and a wailing woman in flowing tresses be. 
came familiar to all the ocoupants of the house. It j; 
some years since this apparition was last seen; indeed, 
it has been entirely supplanted by the phantom of, 
man, tall and 7 

’ = foreign aspect?” 

“Yes. You know, then—youhave heard somethi 
of this?” . b 

The young man’s face broke imto a. forced and 

eri 


“Oh .0,” he said, “no; you said! your spectre was 
dark, anc I jumped to the conelusion. that: his life had 
been passed under 4s 

“T am not aware that this: was: the case,” Flora re 
plied, “indeed the apparition—if re a 
‘about it—puzzled the wisest heads im these parts, as [ 
have heard. It was hard to. tell why it suddenly 

i of the: familly had die 
Suites maltese enn 


“ Twenty years!” he ejaculated. 

— Hadgecombe looked’ at: him in amazement ani 
alarm. 

“You are struck by some coincidence ?” she askei. 
“Perhaps you know something which will throws 
light on this, the latest of the Manor House ghosts?” 

With a painful effort at a smile, Neville replied: 

“ No,” he said, “ I was only struck by—by the r- 
semblance your story bears to one I recently listened 
to. But tell me—is this apparition still seen? Dos 
the dark figure of him who cannot find rest still haunt 
the Manor Heuse?” 

“That is more than I can tell you,” replied Flom. 
“T have heard nothing of it of late; but that may be 
because I have forbidden those about me to indulge 
in idle tales of this sort in my presence. They ar 
not only foolish in themselves, but the tendency is bai, 
particularly to those of nervous temperaments, who 
- compelled, as we are, to lead somewhat solitary 

ves.” 

“ Twenty years!” murmured Neville to himself. 

Some sharp, rattling, cross-table observation from 
Cheney Tofts interrupted the conversation at this point, 
and both Neville and Flora became blushingly coz- 
scious that they had been absorbing too much time 
themselves, and that their private, almost whispsred 
remarks, must have been noticed. However, ther 
was no help for it, and the only remedy was to plunge 
at once into the general remarks of the table. ‘hes? 
turned chiefly on the company expected at the Maour 
House, and the gay doings which the place would 
witness as soon as the invalids were able to take patt 
in them. That, Doriani was of opinion, would be tle 
case in a few days. 

Soon after the ladies retired, and the gentlemen sit 
over their wine somewhat later than is the modera 
custom in town; but in a eountry house, as on board 
ship, a little extra indulgence in the pleasures of tle 
table is permissible, and Sir Noel’s wines were oi 4 
quality which would have tempted the most abstem 
ous. 

It was therefore late before the little party brok? 


up. 

The yellow light of a fall moon was bathing tls 
landscape without, and throwing ghostly sliadows ol 
the heavy windows across the reom in which they 5% 





Every face had a strange, unnatural aspect. It ws 
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as if those who rose from the table, though warmed 
and excited with wine, were but spectres of those who 
had sat down to itin the warm flush of the rosy 
ore Neville Onslow thought ; and it was not a plea- 
gan idea. 

, His eyes wandered from the aristocratic, but now 
leaden-hued face of Lord Englestone, to the quaint 
visage of Doriani, and thez, to the smooth androunded 
countenance of Sir Noel, and it was with a shudder 
ibat he contemplated the latter. It seemed livid, and 
apoplectic ; but that was notall. The lineaments of it 
were identica! with those of another face which 
haunted his memory, and which he seemed to be 
gazing upon. ars 

“So I hate seen itin dreams,” he thought, “ gaz- 

ing up at me out of his unknown grave.” 
‘There was no time to pursue these thoughts. The 
sudden bringing in of the lights put them to flight by 
restoring each of the company present to his natural 
aspect. And this being accomplished, they separated. 
Doriani, who had become suddenly most friendly with 
Cheney Tofts, proposed that they should stroll through 
the park to his house, where Madame Doriani would 
gladly welcome them and give them a cup of coffee of 
her own making, and to this Tofts assented, Lord 
Englestone then challenged Neville to smoke a cigar 
with him, and this being arranged, Sir Noel proposed 
to retire, and join the ladies, as he had a distaste for 
smoke. 

Left together in the dimly lighted dining-room, 
Lord Englestone and Neville Onslow smoked their 
cigars, and discoursed of many things. 

Among others, be sure, of his lordsbip’s daughter 
—his pride, his idol, his heart’s darling, the sylph-like 
Blanche Selwyn. 

“She alone,” said the doting father, “makes my 
happiness in life. It is for her that I live.” 

* And yet you are about to part with her?” 

“True. But whatcauIdo? It is my duty to sup- 
port to the best of my power the ancient house to 
which I belong. Besides, she loves my friend’s son, 
she adores Gabriel, and hein return is devoted to her.” 

“She loves him ?” asked the young man, with pecu- 
liar earnestness,” 

“T say—she adores him.” 

© You are sure of this ?” 

“Oertain. But why?” 

“ Because xs 

He hesitated, passed the back of his left hand over 
his forehead, and resumed : 

“Because these marriages on which parents set 
their hearts, are not always marriages of affection.” 

“True; but in this case the two things go happily 
mene ‘ The young people have known each other 

ong——’ 

“ And intimately ?” 

“Why, no, not intimately, since they have been 
often separated durivg long periods; but they have 
met often enough for them to know each other's hearts, 
and to have cherished in them a flame of mutual 
affection.” 

Neville rose. _ 

“ bi hight is beautiful,” he said, abruptly, “shall 
we walk?” 

“With pleasure,” replied his lordship. 

They had only to step from the windows which 
opened to the ground, out on to the lawn, and thence 
winding paths led them away through the undulating 
and umbrageous park. There are few evenings on 
which the air of this country is sufficiently warm and 
dry to render late rambles like these pleasant; but this 
was ene of them. 

So Englestone and his young companion wandered 
cn, enjoying the beauty of the hour and the scene, with 
\ placidity of mind natural under the circumstances, 
and which induced reflection rather than the inter- 
change of thought. 

Ilis lordship’s mind was as usual, engrossed with 
the subject of his daughter, whose “illness, or some 
other cause, had filled him with a vague sense of 

m on her account, amounting almost to a pre- 
sentiment of evil. 

‘\s for Neville, he had mental occupation enongh in 
reflecting on the one great subject which had occupied 
lim for years—as the entry in his diary was sufficient 
toshow ; but, in addition, he found himself speculating 

much that had happened that day—on what had 
passed between Cheney Tofts and himself on the ques- 
tion of illness succeeding drowning, on what he had 
gathered touching the spectres which haunted the 
Manor House, and on other questions of an equally 
absorbing nature. 
__it thus happened that they wandered a considerable 
distance from the house, and had reached the more 
thickly wooded portion of the park, when Lord Engle- 
stone suddenly nipped his companion by the arm, and 
at the same time uttered a cry of alarm. 

Both stopped. 

“See! see there!” cried his lordship, pointing with 
au outstretched finger straight before him. 





“Where? Whatis it?” demanded Neville, 

“That figure—there, between the trees—there, 
under the oak—in trailing white! ‘You must see it, 
man !” 

“No. I see nothing.” 

“Nothing white?” 

“Only the silver shining stem of the ash. The 
shimmer of the moonlight on it is——” 

“ There!” 

Englestone clutched at his companion’s arm fiercely. 

The young man himself stopped at the same mo- 
ment, and instinctively drew back. 

“ Impossible !” he gasped. 

“ But you see it, man, with your own eyes. 
—again—again, and now ‘tis gone !” 

He was right. Fora few seconds the eyes of both had 
rested on a figure, white as the moonlight and almost 
as dim, moving slowly through ti. trees, now distinct 
and palpable, now fading away into the gloom, and on 
the instant, as Englestone spcke, it had vanished. 

“'Tis some delusion,” cried Neville Onslow, re- 
covering the momentary spell of astonishment; “ or 
some imposition,” he added. “If Baliol Edgecombe 
lives——” 

While yet speaking, he darted forward, flect as the 
antelope, making for the direction in which the appa- 
rition had been seen, and soon plunged into the gloom 
of the umbrageous foliage, 

His companion gazed after him in amazement, and 
not witbout a creeping of the flesh, such as is apt to 
overcome the stoutest when they are brought 
face to face with the supernatural. Moreover, there 
was something in the young man’s words, simple as 
they were, which troubled him. 

“If Baliol Edgecombe lives,” he repeated to himself. 
“Who is Baliol Edgecombe ?” 

Before he had time to satisfy himself on this point 
by the aid of memory, Neville Onslow reappeared, as 
abruptly as he had vanished. His face was white, his 
eyes glowed with unnatural excitement, and a tremour 
agitated every limb. 

“ What have you discovered?” cried his lordship, 
eagerly. 

Without replying to the question, the yonng man 
seized him by the arm. 

“Let us return to the house instantly,” he ex- 
claimed. 

And heedless of the winding paths by which they 
had come, he dashed across the greensward, heavy with 
the dews of night, and under the low, wet dranches of 
trees, and trampled recklessly through the flower-beds, 
dragging his amazed companion after him, until tho 
Manor House rose full in view before them. 

Then he abruptly stopped. 

“Tt is useless,” he said, despondingly, “we shall 
only create alarm to no purpose.” 

With this, they walked slowly on. 


There 


CHAPTER IX. 
JUANITA. 
Glad to share gladness, pus to impart 


a tender heart. 
Lady of La Garaye. 
He moved toward the leafy glade, 
And as he went a solemn shade 
Began the scene to fill. 

MEANWHILE, Doctor Doriani and his new friend 
Cheney Tofts had taken their way, also through the 
park, in che direction of the doctor's house. Tempted 
by the gorgeous moonlight, they went the longest way 
round; but the longest was also the straightest way, 
and this was aconsideration in regard to Tofts’ return 
alone at a late hour. 

The object of the evening walk was twofold. 

Doriani wished to show his friend the two objects 
of which he was most proud—his house, and his 
wife. 

Both he believed to be unique, and both, therefore, 
he was always in a fever of anxiety to exhibit to 
strangers. 

But before introducing the reader to either, it may 
be as well to add a word or two to what has been al- 
ready said respecting Doriani himself. 

For years that long-backed, round-shouldered, 
shambling figure of his had haunted the neighbour- 
hood of the Manor House. For years those black, 
piercing, and, at times, awful eyes, glowing under the 
white eyebrows, had terrified into respect those who 
might otherwise have been tempted to treat the un- 
gainly doctor with ridicule. In his absence, people 
laughed at Doriani, and spoke of his peculiarities fa- 
miliarly enough, but in his presence, none dared treat 
him with levity or contempt. : 

There was a power fn the man which all felt— 
which all were compelled to feel, whether they would 
or no; and acknowledging this, some admired him, 
many feared him, and the number of those who re- 
garded him with vague suspicion, and so avoided him, 
was very large. 

Ostensibly the doctor was a physician; but though 
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he had the right to practise, he exercised it most ca- 
priciously. Ordinary cases and ordinary people he de- 
clined to attend. It made no difference to him whether 
they were rich or poor—indeed, he would often de- 
cline a high fee from a lady of title, and devote him- 
self to the cure of some labourer’s wife, who, he well 
knew, would never pay hima farthing. But, in the 
one case, the patient was simply ailing of some disease 
which, as he was accustomed to say, any fool could 
cure, while the labourer’s wife might perchance be the 
victim of a rare or special ailment, which he would 
regard with the eye of a connoisseur, as beyond all 
value. 

They tell a story of M. Nelatou, the French sur- 
geon, that he was recently called on to go to Russia to 
perform an operation there, and that, beins re!uctant to 
undertake the journey, he replied that his fee would 
be sixteon thousand pounds, for which amounta cheque 
was sent him by return. 

In this instance Doriani would have declined alto- 
gether, unless the patient was suffering from some 
strange and abnormal affliction, in which case he 
would have hurried to investigate it, regardless of the 
fee which was to reward him for his exertions. 

It need hardly be added that the doctor wasa wealthy 
man. 

On reaching the northern extremity of the park, 
Doriani and his friend found themselves on the brink 
of that arm of the Avon which, as we have said, 
formed a girdle about the estate. At the point at 
which they emerged from the trees, a boat was moored 
to a ring in theground, and by the aid of this they 
crossed the water, and attached the boat toa ring on 
the opposite side. , 

“You now quit Sir Noel’s estate,” said the doctor, 
in explanation, “ and enter mine.” 

Tofts looked up and found that he was at the foot 
of a grassy slope, dotted here and there with trees, 
bathed in the moonlight; and that at the summit of 
this slope, there was a strange, foreign-looking build- 
ing, with a tower, and a steep roof, and galleries with 
black oaken balustrades, at each storey, terminating in 
steps by which access might be gained to them from 
the outside. 

“Where in the name of fortune, doctor, did you 
get this queer place?” cried Tofts, in amazement. 

“Get it?” replied Doriani, who expected the sur- 
eo it would occasion and watched for it; “why, 

imported every log, and brick and timber of it,” 

“ From what part of the world, pray ?” 

From Spain.” 

“ And what could have induced you to perpetrate 
such a trick as that ?” cried Tofts. 

“T witl tell you. The explanation is very simple. 
The senorita—I allude to my wife—is of Spanish 
blood. She was born in this house. She loved it. 
When I knelt to her and offered her the passionate de- 
votion of my young heart—’tis some years since— 
what was her answer? ‘You are kind,’ she said, 
‘and I appreciate your devotion, but I cannot leave 
the old home.’ ‘You shall not,’ I replied. ‘how! 
you will be content te remain here, in this hideous 
little village’—sie described the village perfectly : 
it was hideous—‘for the rest of your days?’ ‘No,’ 
I answered, ‘that is not necessary either.’ She looked 
amazed: her large eyes—she hal the largest eyes in 
Andalusia—opened as if they would never shut. 
‘ Trust me,’ I said—‘trust me and be mine!’ Sho 
was pleased, puzzled, and consented—but on the one 
condition: she would not leave the old house. On 
that condition we parted, she going, according to 
previous arrangement, to visit an oh aunt, rheu- 
matic and pions, after the manner of Spanish aunts. 
On her return, ata month’send, the home of her child- 
hood had vanished from the garden in which it stood. 
I had transported it to England, and placed it—where 
you now see it.” 

They were already at the door. 

Beside it there was a dog-kennel, a model of the 
house itself, and from this a fierce mastiff suddenly 
sprang out with a growl to the length of his short 
chain, and tugging at it with flaming eyes, anda 
cavernous mouth, barked at them furiously. 

With one brutal kick with his rough boot Doriani 
sent the poor brute howling back into the kennel. 

Cheney Tofts—whio was not very squeamish in 
most things—was just reflecting that he should like 
to have served the doctor ia the same way, when the 
door burst open, and a woman, rushing out, jumped at 
Doriani and interlaced her fingers about his neck. 

‘* The senorita.” 

Tofts was just-conscious of hearing the words, and 
of bowing in acknowledgment of the introduction ; 
but all his attention was absorbed by the sight which 
met his view. 

There, in the moonlight, was the quaint, stooping 
form of the doctor; and clinging to him, was a won- 
der of a little woman, more like one out of a picture 
than belonging to real life. 

She had a face of the true Spanish style—the perfect 
oval only broken by the depth te which the hair came 
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down upon the forehead. As Tofts looked it seemed 
to him that the eyes, with the appurtenant brows and 
lashes, coal black in colour, occupied half the face. He 
could well believe Doriani when he said that those 
flashing, glowing, impressive orbs were the largest in 

Andalusia—or out of it. <A straight nose, small and 

denoting sensitivencss, a ripe, red mouth, and an up- 

turning chin—perfection in the gracefully curving 
outline of it—completed the charm of this bewitch- 
ing face. 

Nor was the figure of the strange doctor's wife 
wanting in any of the elements of fascination, except, 
perhaps, one, and that might be a mere question of 
taste. The lady was short, and though she made the 
most of her inches, hers was a figure to nestle lov- 
ingly about the man she had subdued by her fascina- 
tious, rather than to awe him by any display of 
dignity orcommand. The swelling bosom, the span- 
round waist, and the arched foot, were the points 
which in that moment most strikingly impressed the 
too susceptible Cheney Tofts. 

“The senorita—my wife,” he heard Doriani say, and 
then became conscious that he was staring wildly at 
the lady, utterly lost in admiration. 

Before he had fairly roused himself and knew what 
he was doing and saying, they bad all entered the 
house, and were together in a circular room, evidently 
the bottom of the tower visible outside the house, and 
the senorita was saying: 

“The doctor's study.” 

Cheney Tofts looked round and started. 

The room was circular, and it had this further pecu- 
liarity, that the walls were hung with \lack velvet, 
richly fringed, but so suggestive of being constructed 
of old palls that the voluble guest could not get the 
idea out of his head. In the centre of the room was 
an inlaid table, marble, covered with curious hierogly- 
phical devices in black and white, and about it were 
scattered several chairs. The lamp, asimple globe of 
ground glass, suspended by bronze chains from the 
ceiling, was quite in keeping with tho rest of the 
room. 

“You will give us some coffee, Juanita?” asked 
Doriani, as he helped his guest toa chair and took 
one himself. 

“Oh, yes; with pleasure,” she answered, and her 
voice reminded Tofts of what he had read of Madame 
Itvland, the heroine of the French revolution. It was 
eaid of her that her habit of speaking Italian had 
given to her French a beauty hitherto unknown, and 
that she was listened to less even for what she said 
than for the magiccharm of her delivery. So Cheney 
Tofts felt that he could listen to Madame Doriani half 
the night, even though she talked of nothing more 
romantic than coffee. , 

The refreshment served, Doriani brought out from 
behind one of the velvet curtains a cedar chest, inlaid 
with silver, which held every variety of cigar, and 
was, in itself, a perfect museum of curious pipes and 
varieties of oriental tobacco. 

And the lady did not retire. 

No: it did not seem to occur to the doctor that his 
guest could be other than charmed wit! her preserce, 
and so, instead of suggesting such a thing as her dis- 
appearance, he motioned to her to bring a low seat 
to his feet, and then proceeded in the coolest manner 
to roll up a cigarette, which he presented to ler, ac- 
companied by a scented alumette with which to 
light it. 

“So they sat andsmoked—the doctor, his wife, and 
their guest, and beguiled the time with conversation, 
which, if not very improving, was very merry, and 
passed the time delightfully. 

Yo see Juanita smoke was alono sufficient enter- 
tainment for Tofts. At first he did not like the idea ; 
he could not bear the thought of her bringing tobacco 
in contact with those rosy lips; but she did it so 
easily, with such a charming air, such a bewitching 
grace, and, above all, with such evident enjoyment, 
that before he had looked on for ten minutes he could 
not understand how it was that he could ever have 
really liked a woman who did not smoke. 

“Do you see much company ?” he asked, during a 
pause in the conversation, wondering how people 
generally liked a lady addicted to cigarettes. 

A little sigh involuntarily escaped her lips as she 
azswered. 

** Very little,” she said. 

“ Little at our own house,” 
“but much at the Manor House. 
there perpetually.” 

“And you visit?” asked Tofts, addressing the 
lady. 

2 On, yes,” she replied, in a tone which, apart from 
the interpretation of her speaking cyes, implied that 
but for that relief one might ag well be buried alive. 

“The Edgecombes appear a charming family,” he 
remarked. ‘ 

“Ob, yes, but——” 
Tofts saw thelong yellow fingers of tlie doctor's 
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Flora,” said Doriani, “is one of the most delight- 
ful as weil as beautiful of women.” 

His wife did not look up, did not appear to resent 
this compliment paid to another. 

“I'm afraid,” remarked the visitor, as they smoked, 
“that we shall make this place unpleasant for your 
patients.” 

“Patients!” laughed the doctor, “I’m not much 
troubled with them; and if I were, I should not re- 
ceive them here.” 

“No?” 

“No!” cried madame, springing to her fect, ‘‘ unless 
the doctor wished to frighten them out of tkeir wits— 
and their complaints at once. See!” 

Before Deriani could restrain her she caught hold of 
the swinging tassel of what appeared to bo a bell- 
rope and tugged at it. Instantly the black curtains 
of the room rolled up with a spring and disclosed a 
— which made the blood of Cheney Tofts run 
cold. 

The curtains had concealed Doriani’s matchless 
collection of objects in comparative anatomy: At 
least a dozen skeletons, human and belonging to 
the larger types of ape and monkey, were revealed, 
and these arranged, not simply in the form usually 
adopted in museums, but aceording to the fancy of 
those who had prepared them. Some were standing 
erect, some sitting, with cups in their bony hands, 
some kneeling, others as if in the act of performing 
feats in gymnastics. 

“Jove!” cried Tofts, half alarmed. 

“My acrobats,” said the doctor, calmly. “ Observe 
them. The Bounding Brothers of Babylon in their 
celebrated feats of strength and agility—ground and 
lofty tumbliug, summersaults, flip-flaps, and all the rest 
of it. See! The last added is the celebrated Boneless 
Man, who on closer inspection turns out to be all 
bone. 


The doctor laughed; his wife laughed; Cheney 
Tofts felt a little uncomfortable—very uncomfortable, 
in truth. And even when the curtains were drawn 
again, he was not quite at his ease. 
“T must be getting back,” he said, abruptly. ‘’Tis 
late.” 
“T will sce you to the boat,” said the doctor. 
* Ar’n't you afraid to go through the park by your- 
self ?” asked the lady. 
“Not 1!” cried Tofts, who really-had little fear of 
anything mortal, with life in it. “ aud see, if I should 
be attacked, I shall be able to give an account of my 
assailant, I fancy.” 
With this he drew from his waist-belt a pair of very 
small but perfect and elegant pistols. The workman- 
ship was superb. They were loaded. 
“ But why do you carry these?” madame asked. 
“ Chiefly, I believe, because it is contrary to law,” 
was the careless fellow’s reply. 
Then he replaced the pistels, bade the senorita a 
gay good-night, and took his leave, his merry voice 
leaving an inspiring echo in the place as he went. 
The beautiful Juanita stood at the door, leaning one 
hand against it, and resting her brow thereon, and 
watched them as they disappeared down toward the 
river's edge. 
“Even with him,” she murmured, “ conceited, 
heartless as he is, I could have been happy. Even with 
him !” 
She was repeating this to herself when the doctor’s 
long, lank form reappeared, and mar and wife entered 
the quaint old house together. 
As for Cheney Tofts, he pursued his way through 
the park, with his head full of the old doctor and his 
Bounding Brothers, and his intoxicating little wife, 
and without any idea of danger. 
Nor did anything occur to alarm him until he was 
almost within sight of the Manor House. 
Then, at a turn in the road, he saw a figure, dim, 
ghostly, and clothed in long, trailing garments 
of white, rise apparently from the earth, and glide 
slowly through the misty moonlight of an open 
lade. 

He noticed only that the figure was tall, and that the 
face, as it seemed to him, was dark. 
For a second he stood spell-bound. 
Then, snatching one of the pistols from his belt, he 
pointed it at the spectre, and fired. 
The bullet passed clean through the left arm. 
A groan echoed through the still night. 
Before it had well died away, Cheney T'ofts was on 
the spot the spectre had occupied when he fired at it, 
but nothing was visible. 
Absolutely nothing. 

(To be continued.) 








An Ixcentous Pirman.—“ At the present time, 
when so much is being said about the want of educa- 
tion and refinement among the mining population of 
Northumberland and Durham, it may be well to 
notice that I looked intothe shop of a Neweastle book- 





achromatic microscope standing on his counter. () 
inquiry, I found that it was entirely manufactured 

a working collier of the name of Knight, whe labours 
in one of the Northumberland miaes. He turned his 
own eye pieces, made his own stand and stager, and 
what is more remarkable than all, he ground his ow 
object glasses and eye pieces, and they are nearly freg 
from chromatic and spherical aberation. The instrn. 
ment would be a credit to any amateur maker, and ig 
superior to those microscopes used by Lenentock 
during the time he made his great discoveries.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SELDEN GRAHAM. 


A MILE or two east of the waggon-train’s camp on 
the Pony Express Road, Selden Graham, the lover of 
Rosalie Ellington, was riding along near the spot 
where we first saw the mysteriuus Mr? Lorley. Ho 
was about twenty-three years of age, the only child of 
wealthy and most respectable parents, and a graduate 
of one of the best colleges in the land. 

He was gentlemanly in his appearance and address, 
adding to a prepossessing exterior the graces of 
refined gentleman. 

Although a stranger in the vicinity, he had received 
such directions from Rosalie, and such aid from a chart 
of the Platte Plains, that le knew he was near his des- 
tination. For this reason he held on his way, urging 
his jaded horse onward, determined not to stop till he 
reached Mr. Ellington's, if he could avoid it. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Graham was igno- 
rant of the perils of the overland route, or that he was 
foolishly defying them, that we find him journeying 
in this solitary fashion. The truth was, he had leit 
the Missouri only a couple of days behind the team, 
in the expectation of soon overtaking it and adding 
‘himself to the party. A couple of days’ sickness and 
several deviations from the route had prevented this 
consummation, although he had daily heard of the 
train, just ahead of him, as he proceeded from station 
to station, and had derived a sense of security from 
that fact. 

It was natural, under all the circumstances of his 
situation, for him to have a great many bright antici- 
pations, and he thus drew near the end of his long 
journey. . 

He had not seen Rosalie since her father removed 
to the Wilderness in a gloomy mood occasioned by the 
death of his wife and the loss of a large share of 
his property. But he knew from her letters that 
she was noble and intelligent, and with love's geuer- 
ous confidence, he was ready to believe, witlout 
the evidence of his eyes, that she was beautiful and 
charming. 

And so he rode hopefully on. 

“ Strange how that train keeps receding before me!” 
he thought. “Those Mormons must think they are 
on the way to Kingdom come! This vicinity is 
getting too lenely to be pleasant !” 

He bad brought quite a large package of presents 
with him for his intended bride—dresses and jewellery, 
and shawls and laces, comprising goods to the value 
of a thousand pounds. The possession of this property 
added to his inquietude, as he marked the loneliness At last 
of his way. vas to 
The hills and ravines of Scott’s Bluff seemed espe- uried 
cially suited to the occupancy of robbers, and the tra- burnt a 
velier did not fail to comprehend that his position ravelle 
was a little unsafe, although neither Indians nor 'san- Thes 
dits had made any notable demonstrations in that hat wa 
quarter for several months. pach ri 
As he endeavoured to quicken the snail-like pace onvinc 
of his steed, he heard a sharp, barking cry, at 10 ne of 
great distance from him, up under one of th Scott re, the 
Bluffs. . apling 
“There’s a wolf, anyhow,” he exclaimed. ‘“ This uch n 
thing's getting decidedly unpleasant. 1 dare say horoug 
Rosalie will say that I am a fool for coming out into Clear 
the woods with such an inducement to throat-cutting bythin 
as this package. It has been an elephant to me ever 0 his ¢ 
since I started. Perhaps there are Indians in thes “ify 
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bushes! Robbers, too! Ha! another wolf! Get our gil 
up, Jenny. It can be more than a mile or two Rive yo 
Horse Creek ; but—‘ the nearer the falls, the swifter breedom 
the current.’ I'm getting as nervous as a wild cat! BiMive min 
Whoa!” 80 that 
At this point of his journey and soliloquy, the friends ( 
horse stopped short in the road, snorting with yout), 
affright. The cause was instantly apparent. Six of Property 
seven Indians had suddenly emerged from some el). J 
bushes beside the route, and placed themselves directly Whispers 
in the traveller's path. ‘ of!) or 
“Hallo!” he shouted. “Who are you? Outd His sp 
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the road, there !” , 
The Indians growled among themselves in theif 
native tongue, which Graham thought contaiued less 
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n lying in wait for the waggon-train, but had 
whys From attacking it by *s numbers and 
strength. Hearing and seeing a solitary traveller 
approaching, just as they were getting into a quarrel 
over a difference of plans, they hailed the event as a 
timely diversion, and at once united hearts and hands 
in the new field of enterprise. 

“Go on, Jenny,” commanded Graham, as he drew a 
revolver. “Make way, there!” 

The horse leaped and plunged, but did not advance 
astep. The savages at once closed around their in- 
tended prey, menacing him with knives and hatchets, 
tosay nothing of a volley of jaw-breaking words and 
exclamations. 

The fight instantly commenced, the brave young 
traveller promptly accepting the struggle as one of 
life and death. 

As one of the Indians caught his horse by the 
bridle, the rider presented his revolver and shot him 
dead. 

Atanearly stage of the conflict, the package of 


® bridal presents fell to the ground and burst open, dis- 


playing to the assailants a profusion of coveted articles, 
and materially adding to their courage and determi- 
nation. 

The struggle ended in the capture of the young 
man, who was knocked senseless from his horse, but 
not till three of the Indians were lying dead, and a 
fourth so badly wounded that he was hardly worth 
the trouble of removal. 

The first moments of victory were consumed by the 
savages in examining the prize which had fallen into 
their hands. 

Hastily collecting the bridal presents, they rejoiced 
in their peculiar fashion, uttering interjections and 
exclamations, and quarrelling with one another about 
the division of the booty. ‘ 

They were engaged so long and so completely in 
this characteristic performance that Grakam, who lad 


speedily recovered his senses, nearly succeeded in an‘ 


effort to escape. Metaken, however, he was securely 
bound, the dead collected, and the whole party made 
their way to some canoes lying under the bank, and 
embarked for the opposite side of the river. 

The horse belonging to Graham had fled a short 
distance and then commenced feeding on the coarse 
grass and bushes. 

“Well, here’s a pretty state of affairs,” muttered 
the captive, while crossing the river. 

“T suppose you don’t understand English, you 
thieving vagabonds, but if you do, just tell me what 
js to be my fate when we reach the spot to which we 
are going.” 

The Indians did not understand this remark, 
but he saw from their stern faces and sullen de- 
neanour that they meant no good. The death of so 
nany of their companions was evidently taken to 

t. Nut aword was said by any of them as they 
auded and retired about half a mile inland towards 
Spoon Hill Creek, bearing their dead with them. But 
ere, after depositing their captive and their fallen 
raves on the ground, they proceeded to discuss what 
lisposition should be made of them, both thedead and 
Le living. 

This discussion grew lengthy and vehement—a 
perfect torrent of guttural consonants being offerel 
pat the compound shrine of cupidity and revenge. 
At last the whole question was settied. The booty 
was to be equally divided, the dead Indians were to be 
uried where they Jay, and the prisoner was to be 
uurnt at the stake—perhaps as a warning to the next 
‘aveller not to make such a desperate resistance. 

These decisions were not gathcred from anything 
that was said, nor even from the gestures with which 
ach remark was accompanied, but from the most 
onvincing of all arguments—action itself. While 
ne of the savages commenced collecting wood for the 
re, the others bound the prisoner to a stout young 
apling, using green withies of such size and in 
uch numbers that he knew he would be pretty 
horoughly consumed before they lost their tension. 

Clearly a crisis was at hand. Not thinking of 
Noything better to do, Graham made a short speech 
o his captors, saying : 

“if you want those trifles, my friends (confound 
our gibberish), you can take them with pleasure, I’ll 
\ve you ten times as much (I wish I could have my 
Hreedom and a good sword-bayonet and musket about 
ive minutes !) if you will only let me go. You must 
seo that Tam not to blame for the death of your 
Priends (but only for not slaying the whole tribe of 
ou!). Every man basa right to defend his own 
Property (oh, that Thad you just where you have 
me!), Now, let your kind hearts incline to the 
“hispers of mercy, (good heavens! he’s touching it 
off ') or my dying curse shall be upon you.” 

His speech had no perceptible effect either upon the 
tarts or hands of his hearers, for they busied them- 
Selves every moment in carrying out their programme. 
The bush was piled up high and close around him, 


to roast anox. As his ejaculations had indicated, 
one of the savages was already engaged in an attempt 
to set fire to the combustible mass. The first time it 
caught it burned but a moment and then went out. 
How the prisoner hoped that some act of Providence 
would save him! Mentally be prayed for rain, like 
another Elijah, to quench their fire. His hopes and 
appeals were all unavailing, however. The flames 
soon eaught in a spot where they obtained such food 
as they needed, and it was not long before they 
satisfied Graham that his last hour had come. 

“ This is horrible!” he ejaculated, contemplating the 
insidious foe with a fascinated stare. ‘“ Must that 
little flame, which I could thrash out with my hand 
er foot—must thatcut me off in the prime of life ?” 

He struggled desperately with his bonds—even 
frantically—but did not make the slightest impression 
upon them. 

“ Oh, Rosalie,” he moaned, as his thouglits reverted 
to the object of his love, “ must I perish ths, almost 
within your sight and hearing, on the very night 
when I was expecting to be so warmly welcomed by 
you?” 

He made another effort to free himself, resulting as 
before, and then—for a moment—sank iuto an 
apathetic despair. 

The Indians, in the meantime, having got one job 
off their hands, commenced on that next in order— 
the burial of their dead. They readily sharpeued 
some pieces of wood, so that they answered very well 
as spades, and commenced digging a grave in the 
light and yielding soil. Their united efforts speedily 
resulted in the excavation of a hole large cnough to 
receive the bodies of their late companions, and the 
rude burial was soon accomplished. 

Nothing then remained for consideration but their 
booty and their victim. 

“There is only one fact to be adopted,” declared 
Graham, speaking to himself rather than addressing 
the Indians, “and that is that I must die—die!” 

He repeated the word in a manner which showed 
that his mind was face to face with death; but nota 
single sign of fear could have been detected in his de- 
meanour. He had reached that true manhood and 
that true faith which form the very threshold of things 
eternal. 

Yet, as well as his brave nature sustained him 
at that moment—as nobly as his fortitude met the 
trial—he would have been more or less than mortal 
not to feel, not to suffer. He could not help but cling 
to life—to sigh for his loved ones—to wish and pray 
for a different termination of his career than that with 
which he was now threatened. 

“Poor Rosalie!” he sighed. “ My poor motiver !” 

The flames, which had burned so slowly and flick- 
eringly at first, had now become like a raging giant 
in his might. They leaped, and crackled, and glowed, 
extending from one side of the hill to the other, while 
black masses of smoke rolled up from it in quantities 
sufficient to have choked the victim at once, had it not 
been that the wind blew them away from him. See- 
ing that he was in a fair way to be consumed, the 
savages seated tliemselves near the blazing pyre, and 
commenced dividing the booty before his eyes, in the 
glare of its vivid light. 

“My God! must I perish thus ?” he cried, with the 
natural instinct of life, as sharp tongues of flame were 
thrust towards him, and hot breaths of smoke buffeted 
his face—and the roaring and hissing of the burnivg 
pile presented a terrible answer! 


CHAPTER V. 
AN OMINOUS ARRANGEMEST. 


WE now return to the exciting scene taking place 
between Paula and Lorley in the lonely spot to which 
she had been enticed by his falsehoods. ‘he manner 
in which he had seized her by the arm, and in which 
his eyes were fixed upen her, evinced only too plainly 
the terrible earnestness of his emotions. 

“ Not a word,” he commanded, “not the least cry 
for help, or I'll find means to silence you!” 

The awful emphasis with which he uttered the 
declaration had its effect upon Paula. She felt that 
any cries she could utter or any struggles that she 
could make would only drive him to extreme measures, 
rather than bring her relief, and she accordingly 
remained silent. 

“T do not suppose anyene has heard you,” he de- 
clared, after listening attentively a moment. ‘'‘I'o 
be on the safe side, however, we'll go deeper into the 
woods. No more cries for aid—no more opposition !” 
A shudder, and a silent appeal to heaven, and she 
made up her mind to obey him. Still holding her 
arm, and taking a tortuous course, he conducted 
her deeper into the solitudes of the Bluff. 

“Foosthat I am!” he finally ejaculated, checking 
his steps. “I know not what has come over me tliat 
I was so readily infatuated with yon. Does any man 





tnd covered with a layer of solid wood—quite enough 


know why he loves? Since the first hour of our 





meeting I have been your slave—your worshipper. 
Stranger than all, the scorn and contempt with which 
you havereceived my love have only added fuel to 
the flames. I can only declare, and continue to repeat, 
I love you—I love you!” 

Paula saw that he trembled with excitement, and that 
his whole aspect and manner attested the infatuation he 
had confessed. At the instant she was listening to these 
burning words, she realized the solitude of the place, 
the distance between her and the camp of the waggon- 
train, and her utter weakness, in comparison with his 
strength; and a fearful sense of anxiety and dread 
took possession of her heart. 

“It is because I love you so madly that I have 
resorted to this violence,” he continued, speaking 
rapidly. “I have been hovering around you con- 
tinually during the past week, as a moth hovers about 
the fatal flame by which it is consumed. I feel that 
you were prejudiced against me when you rejected 
my suit, or that you failed to comprehend how much 
[love you. I want you to return my affection—to 
become my wife. I cannot live without you. Say 
that you will not utterly reject and despise the heart. 
I offer you—say that I may hope to yet call you mine!” 

In this stormy way he went on. 

It is but doing Paula justice to say that she under- 
stood him better than he understood himself, as un- 
conscious as she was of the actual wickeduess of his 
nature, 

She mentally granted that he belicved all the 
expressions of love and devotion he uttered, she 
realizing that he was momentarily carried away by 
that infatuation so common in the lower order of 
affections. 

“‘T hardly know how to reply to your declarations,” 
she rejoined, when he paused. “I am weary and sick. 
If you have any regard for me, even the simplest 
esteem and friendship, you will instantly conduct mo 
back to the camp.” 

“ Vl] tell you what reply to make,” he said, ignoring 
her suggestion. “ Tell me that you will not hate and 
despise me—that you will not cut off every hope. 
Why should you be socruel? I believe I can be 
worthy of your love. Become my wife, and I will 
devote all my life to your happiness. I am rich, bear 
an unsullied name (as many as have been the insinua- 
tions against me in the waggon-train), and I will 
satisfy you that you can trust your happiness in my 
hands with safety.” 

He threw himself at her feet. She had received 
his statements with due allowance, but, at the same 
time, did not suspect that they had degenerated into 
sheer falsehood. 

“You say that you love me,” she said, beginning to 
recover her spirits; “ but what are your words worth ? 
Since you do not render me the common civility due 
a lady, what faith can I put in your professions ? 
You have enticed me here by cruel falsehdods, and 
are intending to restrain me from my _ liberty— 
acting a part than which nothing can be more base or 
inhuman. What folly to talk of love to a woman thug 
insulted!” 

Mr. Lorley winced at these cutting remarks, but 
hastened tu reply : 

“This violence is explained by the desperation to 
which I was driven by the rejection of my suit. Onco 
give me the hope of winning your smiles, and no 
sacrifice would be too great for me to make.” 

There was some foundation for this assurance, and 
Paula realized the fact, determining to press it into 
her service. 

“In that case,” she replied. “we may arrive ata 
better understanding. I do not like to be so far from 


| my friends, nor can | hear or answer you intelligently 


in such a lonely spot, where my mind is kept in a con- 
tinual flutter. ‘'ake me back towards the camp, and I 
will endeavour to arrive at a friendly understanding 
with you. I give you my promise not to call for aid, 
or to give you any trouble.” 

Mr. Lerley was much pleased with these assurances, 
and replied, offering his arm : 

“T will do so with pleasure.” 

Paula took his arm, and they both retraced their 
steps slowly towards the camp. 

“ Now, then,” said Paula, “let me talk to youin a 
rational manner, appealing to your reason and honour, 
and not to a blind emotion. You profess to love me, 
and ask me to marry you, and yet you act towards 
me the part of an enemy, doing violence to my feel- 
ings, trampling on my rights, and acting the part of 
a ruffian and villain. Nay, do not be offended—I 
must talk to you plainly, ‘The cause of your conduct 
is, merely, that I have rejected your suit.” 

“Well?” exclaimed the listener, in a fever of im- 
patience to know what was coming. 

“ Well, under these circumstances, what is the best 
thirg for ustodo? If youare ready to make con- 
cessions,I am. I knew nothing concerning your cha- 
racter, and had seen you but little, and heard much 
gossiping about you, and I therefore rejected your 
offer of marriage, witk the supposition that that would 
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be the end of the matter. As the affair now stands, 
in the light of your present words and actions, I 
am willing to make a proposition to you. If you 
really love me, as you say you do, I am certainly 
willing to give you an opportunity of proving 
the fact. Your first step will be to conduct me back 
to thecamp. I will then give you three months in 
which to place your suit fairly on its merits before 
me. I will say nothing about this interview, and no 
one shall know that I have seen you, or that you have 
treated me in this ungentlemanly fashion. Further- 
more, if you choose to return to the waggon-train, I 
will not do or say anything to render that return un- 
pleasant. I will treat you well when I meet you, 
and pay due attention to any kindness you may show 
me.” 


Mr. Lorley stopped short, ‘and gazed long and 
earnestly upon Paula. 

“Do you make this proposal in good faith, under- 
standing how my love betrayed me into this act, and 
forgiving me for it ?” 

“T do. If you were to go on in this way, you might 
crush me, but you never could win me. On the other 
hand, if you go to work in an honest and upright way, 
and convince me that you are worthy, and that you 
really love me, you will find in me a true friend.” 

Anether long pause succeeded these remarks, and 
then Mr. Lorley said : 

“Tt shall be as you wish—I will take you back to 
the camp.” 

Paula had all she could do to maintain her self- 
contro] under the joy caused by this declaration. 

“Only,” Mr. Lorley added, “I wish to see just 
about what my prospects are in this question of a 
marriage. If you can give me the assurance that you 
do not love another, I will deem my chance good; 
and I hope yon will pardon me for submittiag a ques- 
tien on that point.” 

The features of Paula were momentarily convulsed, 
as she thought of Edward Champney, and the quick 
eyes of her villainous admirer did not fail to notice 
she fact. 

“ Perhaps I cannot answer that question as directly 
as you could wish,” she rejoined, “ but I will say this 
much—that if you show yourself worthy of a true 
woman’s love, there is no positive reason to prevent 
me from marrying you.” 

Again Mr. Lorley mused, as if hesitating to keep 
his agreement, and then he offered his arm to Paula. 

“Yes, you shall go back,” he said. ‘ You pledge 
yourself by everything holy that you will not utter or 
convey to any person the least idea or knowledge 
of this interview, if I will let you go back to the 
camp ?” 

“ T do so pledge myself in the sight of heaven!” 

“ And you also give me three months in which to 
prosecute my suit, under the usual principles of good 
breeding and politeness ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Enough! ‘You shall go back. Come.” 

They walked on a few minutes in thoughtful 
silence, and then emerged into the open space between 
the woods and the river, in the midst of which lay 
the camp of the waggon-train, with its camp-fires and 
various signs of life. 

“ Here you are,” said Mr. Lorley, as he turned and 
strode into the bushes through which they had come. 
“Good night.” 

The adieu was returned with considerable emotion 
—for Paula was inexpressibly happy at her restora- 
tion to freedom—and then she proceeded towards 
the camp. She had not gone far when she heard Mr. 
Lorley calling her, and as she haited he stepped out 
of the woods. 

“One word more,” he said. “I have not eaten a 
mouthful in two days. I have been almost insane 
since you rejected my suit, and have not provided 
properly for my wants.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Paula, all her sympathy 
aroused at once. “I will bring you some food with 
much pleasure if you are unwilling to return to the 
camp.” 

at h, if you would only do so!” he ejaculated. “It 
would be such a kindness and a blessing! There has 
been so much said against me in the camp, that I do 
not care to return to-night, and hence——” 

“Oh, make no excuses ; I will serve you with plea- 
sure.” 

“Then come to this place—to this big tree here— 
in an hour or thereafter, as I shall encamp here over 
bight.” 

“ Very well—I will come.” 

“Thanks—thanks. Adieu until then.” 

The villain watched Paula until she had disap- 
peared in the camp, and then he said: 

“ That last thought will be useful, in case I should 
change my mind, and te desirous of retaining her in 
my keeping. Meanwhile, as I’ve nothing else to do, 
I'll watch everything that takes place in tle camp. 
She aeted very much to me as if she had a nearer and 
dearer sentiment in her soul than any she feels for 


me. Perhaps she has a loverinthecamp? At any 
rate, there can be no harm in a little watchfulness, and 
I'll accordingly keep an eye upon her.” 





CHAPTER VL 
GRAHAM AND CHAMPNEY. 


Ar the very moment Selden Graham resigned him- 
self to his threatened doom—a horrible death at the 
stake—a young man bounded out of the woods near 
him, crossed the intervening space, and dashed aside 
with feet and hands the flaming materials accumulated 
around him. For a moment there was a shower of 
glowing brands, dense clouds of smoke, hasty move- 
ments on the part of the rescuer, yells from thesavages, 
and exclamations of joyous relief from Graham. 

“Courage!” cried the rescuer, in a clear and com- 
manding voice. ‘You have nothing to fear!” 

Before the surprised Indians could comprehend the 
sudden operations in their midst, their intended vic- 
tim sprang from the ruins of the burning pile—a free 
man. 

“ Thank heaven for this mercy!” he exclaimed, with 
all the warmth such a sudden transition of facts and 
feelings was calculated to produce. “ Another mo- 
ment, and I should have been dead.” 

There was no time to say more, or even to shake his 
preserver by the hand. 

The savages had recovered from their stupor of 
astonishment, and were ready to dispute the liberty 
Graliam had so unexpectedly obtained. Seeing that 
a single person was all that had come to balk their 
plans, they sprang toward him with the most fiendish 
cries. * 

“ Tt seers that we must fight for our cause,” observed 
the new comer. ‘So be it.” 

As calmly as if he had been shooting for diversion, 
he drew a revolver from his bosom, and shot the fore- 
most of his assailants through the head. 

“Ditto to another,” he cried, seeing that there 
were but two remaining, “and you can go home to 
tea. There !” 

A second savage bit the dust at this instant, and his 
companion commenced an unceremonious flight. 

“T congratulate you,” said the gallant rescuer, 
offering his hand to Graham ; “ we are masters of the 
field.” 

“And I thank you,” responded Graham, “ with 
all the gratitude of a man brought from death to 
life. Allow me to ask the name of my brave pre- 
server ?” 

“Champney—Edward Champney, at your ser- 
vice !” 

Graham repeated the name with a start of joyful 
surprise. 

“And yours ?” asked Champney. 

“Ts Selden Grabam.” 

“What! Isit possible? Can it be that Ihave met 
you so strangely?” said Champney. “Well, weil, 
what will Rosalie say when she hears of this singular 
meeting ?” 

The young men exchanged expressions of pleasant 
surprise ard good-will. 

“TI see,” observed Graham, “ that we are not exactly 
strangers to each other. I have often seen your name 
in a certain correspondence, and perceive that you are 
not entirely unfamiliar with mine. How pleasant! 
how fortunate !” 

They conversed several moments upon the situation 
of affairs, each giving all desirable and necessary ex- 
planations to the other. Champney informed Gra- 
ham that be had just been paying Rosalie a visit, and 
had been on his way home when his attention was 
attracted to the unusual spectacle of a man burning at 
the stake. 

*“ The rascals!” exclaimed Graham, glancing at the 
dead Indians, and rubbing his smarting wrists and 
arms. ‘“ Where do you live ?” 

“About a mile through the woods, to the northward, 
on Spoon Hill Creek.” And he pointed out the di- 
rection. ‘ There is not a settler within ten or fifteen 
miles save Mr. Ellington, and another scene or two 
like this will make me fear for our safety.” 

Champney further informed Graham that Rosalie 
had received his last welcome letter, and was anxiously 
expecting him at her home on Horse Creck. 

“Well, then,” responded Graham, “the only thing 
for me to do is to take my way to her presence—if the 
Indians will permit. I suppose you know where we 
are, what course to take to get to the river road, and 
everything else necessary to our movements. For my 
part, I confess that the mode of my conveyance here 
has completely turned my head.” 

“No matter. I will attend you to Mr. Elling- 
ton’s.” 

“Capital! How far may it be ?” 

“‘ Between two and three miles. 
here?” 

And he glanced at the goods the savages had been 


But what have we 





engaged in dividing. 








| the trees lining the bank, he paced up and down tli 


“ My bridal presents,” replied Graham. “ They hay 
ridden me nearly to death ever since I left the Mig 
souri, and had not a little to do, I suspect, with may 
late perils. Still, afterall I have gone through, they 


, ust not be left to this ignoble fate.” 


The goods were collected, Graham making 4 
running inventory of them; and he was much please 
to find that none of them were missing or particularly 
damaged. 

“ All right,” said Champney. “I suppose you ay 
anxious to see Rosalie, and we will proceed to he 
residence immediately.” 

Making two packages of the bridal presents, the two 
young men had no difficulty in carrying them. Ac. 
ing as guide, Champney led the way towards the 
Platte river, through a loncly and almost pathles 
growth:of timber, where their progress was neces. 
sarily slow and unpleasant. On reaching the bank, the 
canoe of Champney was found safe, and they lost no 
time in embarking, entering the Horse Creek, anj 
ascending to Mr, Ellington's cabin. 

All was still in the vicinity as Graham and his pre. 
server landed on the bank of the creek. Rosalie hag 
retired for the night, and her father was stili lying in 
the cellar, bound and helpless, as Mr. Lorley had leit 
him. Advancing up the path leading from the water, 
ene knocked repeatedly at the door of the 
cabin. 

“ Get up, neighbour Ellington,” he finally exclaimed, 
“T have good news for you. Here is Mr. Graham, 
Open—wake up!” 

The door was suddenly opened, and Rosalie presented 
herself in the entrance. 

“ Rosalie,” said Champney, “don’t be surprised a 
your good fortune ; but—hero is Mr. Graham.” 

We need not dwell upon the meeting of tlie lovers 
further than to say that it was most affectionate aud 
joyous. Rosalie lighted some knots in the fire-place, 
and prepared her betrothed quite a dainty repast, all 
the while entertaining both him and Champney. In 
the midst of this happiness, at a moment when the 
absence of Mr. Elliugton had begun to weigh upon the 
happy girl's spirits, tho groans of the prisoner cam 
up from under the floor. 

. “Good heavens! what is that?” exclaimed Gn- 
am. 

They all listened in astonishment, while the notes 
of distress were repeated, and then they heard Mr. 
Ellington calling for help. 

“Here Iam, down herc in the cellar,” came up to 
their hearing, in faint tones. ‘‘ Help! help!” 

Rosalie darted forward and raised the trap, whea 
the truth burst in all its force upon their senses. No 
an instant was lost in rescuing Mr. Ellington, Champ- 
ney springing down into the vault and cutting his 
bonds, while Graham held a liglit. 

On taking the old man out of the place, he was » 
wild and benumbed that it was some time before he 
could tell his story; but at last, as the cheerful fir 
drove the chill from his limbs, he was enabled to detail 
the circumstances under which he had been impri- 
soned. 
“A bold and singular outrage.” was Champney’ 
commentary on the narration. “ What can it mean?" 

His own personal pains and emotions duly cous- 
dered, Mr? Ellington was ready to entertain his guests 
in his whole-souled style. His delight at seeing Gn- 
ham was unbounded, for Rosalie had kept lin duly 
informed of every stage of her relations to her lover, 
and the old man was prepared to receive him as his 
son. The pleasant interview lasted half an hour after 
Mr. Ellington's rescue, and then Clampney arose avi 
said: 

“ Well, it's getting late, and I must go. Good-night 
Rosalie—good-night, Mr. Graham.” 

Cordially bidding them all adieu, and accepting 
their united invitations to come over in the morning 
to see them, he took his departure, proceeding to his 
boat and dropping down tlie creek. He had reached 
the vicinity of the junction, when his attention was 
attracted to the camp of the waggon-train by the lighis 
and voices therein, and he rested on his oats 
soliloquizing : 

“T thought I saw an unusual stir here as we weit 
up the creek. It must be that a waggon-train has 
arrived and encamped. Al !”—and he started at the 
thought—“ this may be the very party with which 
Paula was coming West!” 

He remained silent a moment, with .a sorrowiil 
air, and then, with a few strokes of the oar, propelled 
his boat to the shore. His manner became more all 
more abstracted, until he was so sad and tlhoughitiul 
that he moved like one in a trance. 

“ What if Paula should be here ?” he demanded, 
with a deep sigh. “ Dickson wrote me that she wa 
certainly going, and she would have liad just abot 
time enough to reach here. Oh, canit be that tli 
same moonlight is falling upon her? that this sa 
gentle breeze is kissing her cheeks ?” 

Springing from his boat, and securing,it to one d 
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shore, inan agony of thought which can be appreciated 
only by these who have at some time allowed a 
misunderstanding or a hasty word to separate them 
from alovedone. He went far enough in the direc- 
tion of the camp to see the movements of a number of 

ersons who were strolling about in the moonlight. 
Suddenly, as he was walking along, thinking upon 
the advice Rosalie had given him—to make up his 
difference with Paula—he beheld a man gliding away 
‘ust ahead of him whom he took to be Mr. Ellington. 
He naturally quickened his steps. 
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the two “ Can it be that theold man has come here so soon ?” 
1. Act he muttered. Then, raising his voice, he shouted, 
rds the “ Fold on, there, Mr. Ellington ?” 

pathless The man, instead of complying; quickened his: steps 
3 neces- into a smart run, and disappeared) in the woods 
ank, the bordering the camp. 

lost no “Surely that is not Mr. Ellington,” thought 
ek, and Champney. ‘He moves too rapidly for that. His 






movements don’t agree with his appearance !” 







his pre- He continued to walk on, his thoughts returning 
alie had to their former channel. It was easy for hime to 
lying in inquire whether Paula wasin the train or-not, and 
had left why should he not doso? Did he not: still love-her 
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with all the strength and fervour of hig nature ? 
Could he ever be happy without her?® Washer heart 
still faith’ul to the vows which had existed between 
them at the time of their hasty disagreement? As 
these thoughts crowced upon him, he threw’ himself 
upon the ground, in ther sliadow of the trees among 
which he found himself, and endeavoured'to’ see his 
way out of the unrest and darkness which beset: him. 

Sudden!y a form was. presented to: his vision—the 
form of Paula. The night, the distance, her 
form and mien, all could not deceive hisfaithfal gaze: 
He knew her at a glance. Ske was walking. slowly 
towards that side of the camp; and soon entered into 
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epast, all the shadow of the very trees under which le bad 
ney. In paused. She had the air of being unrestful and un- 
rhen the happy. 

upon the “O!, what is life without love?” she murmured, 





ner caine in almost wailing tones, whith Champney distinctly 
overheard. ‘Q~ what am» E, dear Edward, without 
on?” 
She threw herserf on. tlie ground with a despairing 
gesture, and Champney could see and hear that she 
was weeping. He had Neard his name uttered 
with that feeling invocation, and he would have been 
more or less than man not to have thrilled, under 
the circumstances, with a wild delight. Unable to 
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ap, when restrain the irapulse that raised him, or the warm 
ses. Nob words of greeting that sprang to his lips, he started 
’ Champ- to his feet, and bounded towards her, exclaiming: 
thing his “My darling, my life! Ob, my Paula!” 
(To be continued) 
he was 9 
befi re he 
erful fir Tue vote of £9,500 has been passed for the lions 
1 to detail for the Nelson monument. In reply, Mr. Cowper 
eD luppri- said Sir E. C. Landseer was very fastidious, but we 
: should, ‘‘ perhaps,” have all the lions by next ygar. 

ampney’ HMMlfhe is truly critical, he will represent the lions as 
it mean ? very advanced in life indeed, considering .the time 
uly — hey have been ordered, since which time they have 
his guess Hi#naturally been growing more or less—perhaps less is 
eiDg jars he real rate in the public mind. 
gh. Ar St. Georgen, Upper Austria, a pedler, accom- 
im as his (ied by a girl of nine years of age, recently asked 
Sour ail ora bed ata farm house. The farmer was dazzled 
nee aul y the money and valuable goods the pedler had with 

- m, and agreed with his wife to murder him. When 
ood-night he pedler was asleep, the farmer dealt him several 





errible blows over the head with the wood-chopper, 
hich atonce produced death. The farmer and his 
ife proeeeded to drag the body out of the house; 
ind as they feared they might be betrayed by the 
ittle girl, they resolved to heat the oven and put her 
nit. The child; however, had observed the whole 
becurrence with rare presence of mind, and while the 
sassins were trying to destroy the traces of their 
wiul deed, escaped through a window into the high 
ad, where she related the whole affair to a patrol. 
he latter hurried at once to the spot, and the farmer 
cuple were surprised at the moment they wero heat- 
ug the oven to commit the second crime. The two 
honsters could not deny their guilt, and were carried 
bf to prison, 
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, propellel fi Tae Rar anp tHE Oysrer.—A rat who lived in 
2 more all field, and was d of very few brains, one day 
thoughtful MPeserted his hole and set out to view the world. He 





had not travelled far from his narrow habitation be- 
ore he exclaimed, “‘ How large and spacious is the 







at she wfme"th! There are the Appennines, and here is the 
just about ducasus.” The smallest molehill seemed a mountain 
, that this his eyes. After some days,.our traveller arrived at 





place where the sea had washéd numerous oysters 
ore. At first he imagined they must be vessels 
staway. ‘ Ah!” said he, “ my father was a r 
ay-at-home—he had nev travelled all his life; but 
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seen the maritime empire.” All the oysters exccpt one 
were closed, which remained open to gape at the sun, 
and taste the reviving balm ofthe dewy zephyr. This 
one was exceedingly white and plump, and of match- 
less flavour. “What do I perceive ?” said the rat. 
“ Surely this must be fit to eat, and if I am not mis- 
taken in its appearance, I shall fare nobly to-day.” 
Master rat greedily approached the shell, and stretch- 
ing out his neck to take it, found himself caught in a 
trap, for the oyster, suddenly closing, held him fast. 
This fable bears more than one moral. It shows that 
those who are unacquainted with the world are asto- 
nished at every trifle; and we also learn by it that 
he who strives illegally to possess himself of the goods 
of others, often, like the rat, gets caught in a snare. 
What eam be more true than that the biter is fre- 
quently the first- to: be bitten ? 





CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN 
WEALTH. 





“Tris vaimto urge me, brother Robert. Out into 
the worl? I must go. The impulse is on me. I should 
die of inaction here.” 

“ You need not be inactive. 
T shall never be idle.” 

“And such work! Delving in and grovelling close 
to the very ground. And forwhat? Oh no, Robert. 
My ambition soars: beyond your ‘quict cottage in the 
sheltered vale.’ My appetite craves something more 
than simple herbs and water from the brook. 1 have 
set. my” Heart on attaining wealtly; and where there 
isa will; there is: always a way.” 

“ Contentment is better than wealth.” 

“ A proverb for drones” 

“No, William; it ise proverb for the wise.” 

“Be it for the wise orsimple, as commonly under- 
stood, it is no prover’ for me. Asa poor plodder 
along the way of life, i were impossible for me to 
know.-content. So urge-me no farther, Robert. I am 
going out into the world a wealth-seeker, and not 
until wealth is gained’ do I purpose to return.” 

“ What of Elien, Robert ?” 

The young man turned quickly towards his brother, 
visibly disturbed, and fixed his eyes upon him with an 
earnest expression. 
“T love her as my life,” he said, with a strong 
emphasis on his words. 

“Do yeu love wealth more than life, William ?” 
“ Robert!” 
“Tf you love Ellen as your life, and leave her for 
the sake of getting riches, then you must love money 
more than life.” 
“ Don’t talk to me after this fashion. cannot bear 
it. I love Ellen tenderly and truly. Iam going forth 
as well for her sake as my own. In all the good for- 
tune that comes as the meed of effort, slie will be a 
sharer.” 
“You will see her before you leave us?” 
“No. I will neither pain her nor myself by a part- 
ing interview. Send her this letter and this ring.” 
A few hours later and the brothers stood with 
tightly grasped hands, gazing into each other’s face. 
“ Farewell, Robert.” 
“Farewell, William. Think of the old homestead 
as still your home. Thoughit is mine, in the division 
of our patrimony, let your heart come back to it as 
yours. Think of it as home; and, should fortune 
cheat you with the apples of Sodom, return to it again. 
Its doors will ever be open, and its hearth-fire bright 
for you as of old. FareweH.” 
And they turned from each other, one going out into 
the restless world, an eager seeker for its wealth and 
honours, the other to linger amongst the pleasant 
places dear to him by every association of childhood, 
there to fill up the measure of his days—not idly, for 
he was no drone in the social hive. 
On the evening of that day two maidens sat alone, 
each in the sanctuary of her own chamber. There 
was a warm glow on the cheeks of one, and a glad 
light in her eyes. Pale was the other’s face, and wet 
her drooping lashes. And she that sorrowed held an 
open letter in herhand. It was full of tender words; 
but the writer loved wealth more than the maiden, 
and had gone forth toseek the mistres of his soul. He 
would “come back ;” but when? Ah, what a veil of 
uncertainty was upon the future! Poor stricken 
heart! 
The other maiden—she of the glowing cheeks and 
dancing eyes—held also a letter in her hand. It was 
from the brother of the wealth-seeker; and it was also 
full of loving words, and it said that*on the morrow 
he would come to bear her as a bride to his pleasant 
home. Happy maiden ! 
* 


There is work to do. 


Ten years have passed. And what of the wealth- 
seeker? Has he won the glittering prize? What of 
the pale-faced maiden he left in tears? Has he 


and honour? Not since the day he went forth from 
the home of his. childhood has a word of intelligence 
from the wanderer been received; and, to those he 
left behind him, he is now as one who has passed 
the final bourne. Yet he still dwells among the 


living. 
In a far away, sunny clime, stands a stately 
mansion. We will not linger to describe the eleyvut 


exterior, to hold up before the reader’s imagination 
a picture of rural beauty, exquisitely heightened by 
art, but enter its spacious. hall, and pass up to one of 
its most luxurious chambers. How hushed and solemn 
the pervading atmosphere! The inmates, few in 
number, are grouped around one on whose white 
forckead Time's trembling finger has written the word 
“ Death.” Over her bends a manly form. There— 
his face is towards you. Ah! you necognize the 
wanderer—the wealth-seeker. What does he here? 
What to him is the dying one? His wife! And 
has he then forgotten the maiden whose dark lashes 
lay weton her pale cheeks for many hours alter sii 
read his parting words? He has not forgotten, bu 
been false to her, Eagerly sought he the prize 
contend for which-he went forth. Years came 
departed, yet still hope mocked him with ever-fadi: 
iliusions. ‘To-day he steod with his hand just ; 
to seize the object of his wishes, to-morrow a shadow 
mocked him. At last,in an evil hour, he bowed dow: 
his manhood prostrate even to the dust in mammo: 
worship, and took to himself a bride, rich in gol 
attractions, but poorer as @ woman than even th 
beggar at her father’s gate. What a thorn in his sid: 
she proved:! A thorn ever sharp and ever piercing. 
The closer he attempted to draw her to his b 
the deeper went the points into his own, until, in tl 
anguish of his soul, again and again he flavg | 
passionately from him. 

Five years of such a lifo! Oh, what is there o 
earthly good tu compensate such misery ? But, int) i 
last desperate throw, did the worldling gain the wealth, 
station, and honour he coveted? He had wedded the 
only child of a man whose treasure might be counted 
by hundreds of thousands; but? in doixg so, he had 
faiied to secure the father’s approval or coufid 
The stern old man regarded him as a mercenary 
interloper, and ever treated him.as such. For iive 
years, therefore, he fretted and cliafed in the narraw 
prison whose gilded bars his own hands had forged 
How often, during that time, had bis heart wander 
back to the dear old home and the beloved ones with 
whom he had passed his early years! And ah! how 
many times came between him and the almost 
hated countenance of his wife, the gentle, loving facc 
of that one to whom he had been false. How often 
her soft blue eyes rested on hisown! How often he 
started and looked up suddenly, as if her sweet voice 
came floating on the air. 

And so the years moved on; the chain gallin 
deeply, and @ bitter sense of humiliation as 
bondage robbing him of all pleasure in life. 
Thus it is with him wen, after ten years, we find 
him waiting, in the chamber of death, for the stroke 
that is to break the fetters that so long have bound 
him. It has fallen, He is freo again. In dying, 
the sufferer made no sign. Suddenly she plunged 
into the dark profound, so impenetrable to mortal cys, 
and as the turbid waves closed sullenly over her, he 
who had called her wife turned from the couch o1 
which her frail body remained, with an inward 
“ Thank God! I am a man again!” 

One more bitter drug yet remained for his cup. 
Not a week had gone by, ere the father of his 
dead wife spoke to him these cutting words: 

“You were nothing to me while my daughter lived 
—you are less than nothing now. It was my wealth, 
not my child that you loved. She has passed away. 
What affection would have given to her, dislike will 
never bestow on you. Henceforth we are strangers.” 
When the next sun went down on that siately 
mansion, which the wealth-seeker had coveted, ho 
was @ wanderer again—poor, humiliated, broken in 
spirit. 

How bitter had been the mockery of his early hopes! 
How terrible the punis!iment he had suffered! 
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* * * 

Ono more eager almost fierce struggle with alluring 
fortune, in whith the worldling came near steeping 
his soul in crime, and then fruitless ambition died in 
his bosom. 
“My brother said well,” he murmured, as a ray of 
light fell suddenly on the darkness of his spirit; 
“* @ontentment is better than wealth.’ Dear brother! 
Dear old home! Sweet Ellen! Ah, why did I kave 
you? Too late! too late! A cup, full ef wine of 
life, was at my lips; but I turned my head away, 
asking for a more fiery and exciting draught. How 
vivitify omes before me now that parting scenc! I 
am oqo ac my brother’s face. I feel the tight 

of hand. His voice is in my ear. Dear 
brother?’ And his parting words, I hear them now, 





returned to her? Does she share now his wealth 





‘forme, I have passed the ivserts, and have already 










even more earnestly than when thoy were first’spoken. 
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‘Should fortune cheat you with the apples of Sodom, 
return to your home again. Its doors will ever be 
open, and its hearth-fires bright for you as of old.’ 
Ah, do the fires still burn? How many years have 
passed since I went forth! And Ellen? But I dare 
not think of her. It is too late—too late! Even if 
she be living and unchanged in her affections, I can 
never lay this false heart at her feet. Her look of love 
would smite me with a whip of scorpions.” 

The step of time had fallen so lightly on the flowery 
path of those to whom contentment was a higher boon 
than wealth, that few footmarks were visible. Yet 
there had been changes in the old homestead. 

As the smiling years went by, each, as it looked in 
at the cottage window, saw the home circle widening, 
or new beauty crowning the angel brows of happy 
children. No thorn in his side had Robert's gentle 
wife proved. 

As time passed on, closer and closer was she 
drawn to his bosom; yet never a point had pierced 
him. Their home was a type of Paradise. 

It was near the close of a summerday. The even- 
ing meal is spread, and they are about gathering 
around a table, when a stranger enters. His words 
are vague and brief, his manner singnlar, his air 
slightly mysterious. Furtive, yet eager glances go 
from face to face. 

“ Are these all your children?” he asks, surprise 
and admiration mingling in his tones. 

“Allours. And, thank God! the little flock is yet 
unbroken.” 

The stranger averts his face. 
emotions he cannot conceal. 

“‘*Contentment is better than wealth,’” he mur- 
murs. ‘‘Oh, that I had earlier comprehended this 
truth !” 

The words were chiefly meant for others, but the 
utterance has been too distinct. They have reached 
the ears of Robert, who instantly recognizes in 
the stranger his long wandering, long mourned 
brother, 

“ William !” 

The stranger is on his feet. A moment or two the 
brothers stand gazing at each other, then tenderly 

embrace. 

“ William !” 

How the stranger starts and trembles! He had 
not seen, in the quiet maiden, moving among and 
ministering to the children so unobtrusively, the one 
he had parted from years before—the one to whom he 
had been so false. But her voice has startled his ears 
with the familiar tones of yesterdav 

“ Ellen !” 

Here is an instant oblivion of all the intervening 
years. He has leaped back over the gloomy gulf, 
and stands now as he stood ere ambition and lust for 
gold lured him away from the side of his first and 
only love. It is well both for him and the faithful 
maiden that he can so forget the past as to take 
her in bis arms and clasp her almost wildly to his 
heart. But for this, conscious shame would have 
betrayed his deeply repented perfidy. 

And here we leave them, reader. “Contentment is 
better than wealth.” So the worldling proved, after 
a bitter experience, which may you be spared! It is 
far better to realize the truth perceptively, and thence 
make ita rule of action, than to prove its verity in a 
life of sharp agony. But how few are able to rise 
into such a realization ! T.8. A, 


He is disturbed by 





Mont Baker, California, has been for some time in 
astate of active eruption, and its formerly sharp 
point has been flattened down to ten or fifteen hun- 
dred feet. 

Swepisu Lapres.—What I like in the Swedish 
ladies is this, that although they never neglect the 
duties of the house (and I always fancy that the women 
in Sweden, of all classes, have much more to do than 
the men), you will never catch a real Swedish lady 
unprepared to receive you—she is always so neat and 
clean, dressed in a becoming style, and ever with a 
giad smile to welcome the stranger. Her gown is 
most probably home made, but it fits her as if turned 
out by a first-rate milliner. Her whole dress is plain, 
and with little ornament. Her hair (and they often have 
magnificent heads of hair) is either smoothed neatly 
over her forehead or gathered up behind the head. But 
the neatest head-dress of all is, I think, a coloured 
handkerchief thrown carelessly over the head and tied 
under the chin; this is the usual head-dress with the 
peasant women, but not half so much used by the 
Jadies as it would be if they only knew how well it 
became them. I am scarcely judge enough to say 
what style of beauty is most prevalent among the 
Swedish women. You see as many dark women as 
fair, large as well as small,and some remarkably hand- 
some faces. And many a proud titled English “ star” 
would find it hard to hold her own when brought side 
by side with the fresh healthy beauty of the north.— 

Ten Years in Sweden. 


THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


[Sixth Notice] 

Our first illustration this week represents a very 
choice work of art in the Belgian Court. It isa bronze 
clock from Antwerp, and exhibits two figures—a 
male and a female—dressed in the quaint costume of 
the fourteenth century—who are apparently lovers in- 
dulging in a téte-d-téte, whilst leaning over a railing, 
and wholly oblivious of the flight of time, as indi- 
cated on the face of the dial beneath them. 

Our second illustration represents one of the most 
interesting of the rooms devoted to the display of 
modern works of art. 

It is a beautiful apartment, well suited to its pur- 
pose. The light is all that could be desired, and at night 
the whole gallery can beilluminated by gas. ‘I'he works 
here exhibited are exclusively foreign. A consider- 
able number of the more important havo been lent oy 
continental authorities, the King of Saxony and the 
Spanish Government being the chief contributors. 
The wall to the left, for about one-half its length, is 
covered with really splendid pictures from Dresden 
and Munich, A few french works appear amongst 
them, but as a general rule the nationality of this 
portion of the exhibition has been preserved. 
‘Towards the lower end of the gallery, Italian, and 
especially Roman works, some of great artistic ex- 
cellence, cover the wall. Spain is gloriously repre- 
sented by a number of works which show that her 
school of painting, so celebrated of old, is still a living 
fact. Indeed the National Museum of Madrid has 
forwarded some of the most striking works in the 
whole collection. Adjoining the southern pictures 
are contributions from Norway, a country whose 
artists are comparatively unknown in England. 
Nothing can be finer in landscape painting than 
some of the productions from Scandinavia. 

Morten Miiller, in his “ Norwegian Alps,” presents 
a work which would rank high in any British collec- 
tion, nor is his namesake, N. Miiller, behindhand in 
his noble scene of a waterfall. Amongst the contribu- 
tions from Spain is one by Ferran, representing 
Philip the Third of Frauce on his death-bed blessing 








his children. In richness of colouring, correctness 
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. [BRONZE CLOCK, IN THE BELGIAN COURT. ] 


of drawing and sentiment, we have seldom seen any- 
thing finer. “The Funeral of St. Cecilia,” by Ma- 
drozo, also from the National Museum, Madrid, is 
almost an exhibition in itself. One of the most in- 
teresting, if not the most valuable, of the paintings 
sent by the King of Saxony, represents Frederick 
Barbarossa making peace between the German princes 
and the Papal authorities. Perhaps the grandest in- 
teriér in the whole collection represents the ancient 
Hall of the Cortes of the kingdom of Valentia. It is 
by Gonzalo, who, had he never painted another 
picture, must take high rank among the artists of 
modern Europe. A very soasiderable portion of the 
works in this department are for sale, but at the time 
of our writing the catalogue is extremely incomplete. 

A glass case shown in the front of our illustration 
contains an exquisitely carved casket in bog oak, the 
work of J. Johuson, of Dublin. It bears the annexed 
inscription : 

‘* Presented to Her Royal Highness the Princessef 
Wales, in company with the bridal gift of Irish lace 
from the ladies of Ireland, by the gentlemen cos- 
nected with the committee.” 

The casket is richly mounted in silver, and deco- 
rated with gems. ; 

Without going regularly through {he sever 
sections in the order in which they are set dow 
in the catalogue, we may state that in the se 
tion of Civil Engineering and Architectural and 
Building Contrivances, which is in the North Trat- 
sept, there are some neat architectural designs for 
public and private buildings by W. Clayton, Water 
loo Road, and models and plans of blocks of im 
proved cottages for the working classes by the Central 
Cottage Improvement Company ; the firm of Siemens, 
Brothers, Great George Street, Westminster, lave § 
show case containing a series of interesting article 
and constructions connected with magnetic telegraphs 
and with railways. Amongst them are an improv! 
telegraph recording instrument, a railway alarul, 
electrical testing instruments, specimens of resistan® 
coils, galvanometers, tubular telegragh posts and insul- 
sultors, submarine cables. 4 

The department next in order is that of naval archi- 
tecture; part of the contents being in the corridot 
which is the approach to the Carriage Court, and th? 
rest in the vicinity. Messrs, Walpole, Webb, = 
Bewley, North-wall, the eminent and enterprisils 
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shipbuilders, exhibit a large and beautiful model of the 
“Anna Liffey,” a new river steamer constructed by 
the firm for the Dublin and Kingstown Steam Packet 
Company. 

Mr. Scallan, Ringsend, shows some neat models of 
trawlers and yachts. OC. Clifford, East India Avenue, 
Leadenhall-street, London, exhibits a working model 
of a patented system of unlashing and lowering ships’ 
beats, said to be adopted by the Admiralty for its 
safety and despatch; and H. Lumley, Leadenhall- 
street, has for inspection several models of tle Lumley 
rudder for steering ships, which is alleged by the in- 
ventor to be a great improvement on the old rudders. 
G.and J. Oliver, Wapping, London, exhibit models 
of buoys, masthead lanterns, Fitzroy’s warning night 
signals, lamps and lenses, patent fog horns, and many 
other articles of a nautical character. ‘The section, 
though small, pessesses much interest for those con- 
nected with the seafaring profession, and some of the 
exhibits are regarded with much curiosity by the 
general vis:tors. 

The next section is one of very great interest indeed 
—namely, engineering, ordnance, armour, and accoutre- 
ments, and is located at the end of the North Tran- 
sept. The attention of the visitors is first challenged 
bya pair of huge Armstrong guns, sternly positioned 
ateitherside of the approach to the Carriage Court, 
their muzzles pointing down the nave, as if ready to 
make a clean sweep throughit. The “story of the 
guns” has been often written; and in Number 108 
we gave an illustration of the deadly missiles which 
these have been constructed to project. 


A screntiFic Frenchman bas taken out a patent 
for raising a ship in the air and manceuvring it there. 
Sur Admiralty must look to this, and be ready with 
its British aérial fleet; and anew air must be composed 
for England, designating the rulership of that element, 
the same as “ Britannia rules the waves "—except, of 
course, when they make themselves unpleasant to the 
autumnal traveller, which causes him to have con- 
siderable doubts about the truth of the ditty. 

For some time past a man, named John M‘Cann, 

been pursuing a hazardous occupation in the 
Black Country. It has been his practice to ascend 
tall chimneys from the outside, after attaching ropes 
and chains to the sumw:ii by means of a kite. A stack 
at the ironworks of “.iessrs. Williams, at Wednesbury 
Oak, required repairing, and M‘Cann was employed to 
do the work. The method which it has iven usual 
for him to adopt, has acquired for him the seriquet of 
Steeple Jack.” Commenciug on Saix:dey le bad 
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affixed his apparatus by Sunday. After a visit toa 
public-house, he ascended on that day, and danced a 
Lornpipe, and went through other antics, on the 
top of the chimney. At half-past eight he descended, 
and again repaired to the public-house. After staying 
there an hour, he re-ascended the chimney, unob- 
served, it is said, and was soon afterwards seen lying 
asleep across the apex of the stack. In ancther hour 
he was seen to roll from his perilous bed, and was 
picked up in a mutilated condition on the floor of the 
works, having broken through the roof and some 
rafters. He was conveyed to the South Staffordshire 
Hospital, where he died the following day. 

Tue Bee As A Pirystcran.—In Marktsteft, Lower 
Franconia, Bavaria, in the autumn of 1864, a bee is 
declared to have become an M.D.! Its owner, who 
was deaf, was stung by it in the eye-lid, near the 
temple. He applied earth and water to the wound 
without effect, but at last fell sound asleep. Whenhe 
awoke the church clock struck, He listened with sur- 
prise and counted the strokes. All right! the clock 
struck, and the bee-sting had given him back his 
hearing, which he had lost two years previously from 
the effects of a severe cold. 


THE FIRST VIEW OF JERUSALEM. 

Tuenre is not, I venture to affirm, in all Palestine, 
nor, if historical associations be taken into account, in 
the whole world, such a view as that seen from Neby 
Samwil. 

This is not because ofits height (2,650 feet)—though 
it is the highest point in Palestine, Hebron excepted— 
but from its position in relation to surrounding objects. 
This makes it a sort of centre, commanding such 
views of the most illustrious spots on earth as no 
other place affords. 

It was from this summit—so at least it is said—that 
Richard Coeur de Lion first beheld Jerusalem, and 
exclaimed, as he covered his face, ** Ah! Lord God, I 
pray that I may never see Thy Holy City, if so be 
that I may not rescue it from the hands of Thine 
enemies.” 

From hence, also, the great medimval poet, Juda 
Halevi, is supposed to have first beheld the sacred 
city, and to have had those glowing memories and 
passionate sorrows awakened which he has embodied 
in & poem yet famous among his people, and which 
pours forth a wailing lament that finds an echo in 
the heart of all the outcast children of Israel. 

The summit was reached in solemn silence. There 
was no need of a guide to tell us what to look at 

first. Every face was turned toward Jerusalem. The 
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eye and heart caught it at once, as they wonld a 
parent’s bier in the empty chamber of death. The 
round hill dotted with trees, the dome beneath, tie 
few minarets near it—there were Olivet and Jeru- 
salem ! 

No words were spoken, no exclamations heard; nor 
areany explanations needed to enable the reader to 
understand our feelings when seeing, for the first time, 
the city of the Great King. 

After Jerusalem, the first object that arrested me 
was the range of the hills of Moab. ‘There are 
many places in Palestine that when first seen ar3 to us 
as old friends. Previous reading and illustrations have 
made them familiar. But though I was in some 
degree prepared to recognize the range of Moab as a 
remarkable feature in the landscape, and as telling,on 
the scenery of “the land,” yet someliow the reality far 
surpassed my expectation. é 

These mountains reared themselves like a straight, 
unbroken wali, not one peak or point breaking the even 
line along the eastern sky from north to south. They 
were not higher above the level of the sea than the 
place on which we stood; yet they seemed to form a 
gigantic barrier between us and the almost unknown 
country beyond, and their effect on the character of 
the landscape was decided. They were a frame or 
setting to it, giving it a dignity, elevation, strength, 
and majesty, without which it would have been flat, 
tame, and comparatively uninteresting. No doubt 
we saw the range in the most advantageous circum- 
stances. 

It was towards evening. The setting sun fell upon 
it, and upon the wild eastern shores of the Dead Sca 
at its base, the sea itself being hidden in its deep hol- 
low grave. The light was reflected from every scaur 
and precipice, with such a flush of purple, mingled 
with delicate hues of amethyst and ruby, as produced 
a glory not exaggerated in Holman Hunt's picture of 
“The Scape Goat.” The atmosphere, too, was so 
transparent, that we distinctly saw beyond the Dead 
Sea what appeared to us a white building, situated on 
a point in a straight line, over or near Jerusalem. 
Was this Kerak? There are no other human habi- 
tations in that direction. 

The next thing that impressed me standing here 
was the smallness of the land. We saw across it. 
On one side was the great sea,on which sails were 
visible; on the other the range of Moab, which is 
beyond the eastern boundary of Palestine. ‘I'o the 
south we saw within a few miles of Hebron; while to 
the north we discovered the steep promontory of 
Carmel plunging its beak into the sca. 

It is difficult to conceive that the Palestine of the 
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urchs—that is, the country from the inhabited 
“South” to the great plain of Esdraelon, which 
like a green strait, sweeps past Carmel to the steeps, 
above the Jordan, and separates the old historical 
land of Canaan from Galilee—~does not extend further 
t) the distance between Glasgow and Perth, and 
could be traversed by an express train in two or 
three Lours. But so it is. The whole land, even 
from Dan to Beersheba, is not larger than Wales. 








ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTHGH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &¢., &c. 








CHAPTER CXLYV. 
Merciful heaven! what must be, 


I see as plain as you; yet still the heart 
‘Within my bosom beats with other feelings. 
G 


Ar the end of the fruitless search for the deaf mute, 
Mr. Stukely came in and said: 

‘‘He is not anywhere on the premises; but I will 
take the note, and the doctor’s gig and horse, and will 
go myself and fetch the assistant and the instru- 
ments.” 

And without waiting te find his gloves, and picking 
up the first hat that came to hand, Mr. Stukely rushed 
out, jumped into the gig, and started the doctor’s 
sober Rosinante ata pace that nearly astonisbed his 
senses out of him. 

Nelly returned to the chamber of impending death, 
and reportedto “the surgeon in charge.” 

And two hours ot intense anxicty . And 
then the deetor’s gig was heard rattling-ate furious 
pace up to the deor. 

‘And in a few seconds Mr. Stukely jumped up the 
stairs half a degen»steps at a time, and landefl in the 
room with hisimeessant question : 

“Will she live?” 

“JT do not kwow,” answered the doctor. 
you ‘brought my assistant ?” 

& Yes.” 


“ Have 


“Send him up.” 

“ ‘T'e—tell me what you are going to do, docter ?” 

“Tam going to perform an operation called tre- 
panning. If it succeeds, she will recover her con- 
sciousness, and she may live. If it fails, she will die.” 

“ Bu—but if there is a risk, why perform it at all?” 
stammered Mr. Stukely. 

* Because if I do not, she will certainly die, and in 
a state of unconsciousness, also. This operation will 
afford her the only possible chance of life. The skull 
is fractured——” 

* Oh!” groaned Mr. Stukely. 

“ And a portion of it presses upon the brain. If it 
is lifted it will certainly restore her to consciousness. 
And it may save her life. If it is not lifted, as 1 said 
before, she must surely die in a few hours, and in a 
state of unconsciousness.” 

“Go on, doctor! Go on, and do it, then! 
say no more! Oh, lor! Oh, dear! Extraordinary !” 

“ T must add, that whether this lady’s life is saved 
or not, it is very necessary to the ends of justice that 
her cousciousress should be restored.” 

“All right! doas you think best! Ob, lor! oh, 
dear! Extraordinary!” said Mr. Stukely, as he left 
the room. 

At the door he again stared on finding the man on 
guard. 
~ “You here yet? Well, now, that’s what I call 
sticking to a fellow in his trouble! Give us your 
hand again, old boy !” 

And the “old boy ” gave his hand again as gruffly 
as before, and when the ceremony was over growled 
as deeply as before about feeling like a “mean bypo- 
crite.” 

Presently the doctor's assistaut, young Mr. Hare, 
with a case of instruments in his hand, came upstairs 
and entered the room. 

And another hour of intense anxiety followed. At 
the end of this time the doctor, leaving his assistant 
watching over the patient, came out. 

Beck, still on guard at the door, laid hold of him, 
stopped him, and questioned him. 

“ Doctor, excuse me; but I wish to ask you of the 
condition of your patient.” 

‘‘A.d docters are not accustomed, sir, to express 
their opinions lightly to any curious gentleman that 
may stop to inquire,” gravely replied Meadows. 

“You will excuse me, and give me a satisfactory 
answer, when I state to you my reasons for making 


>” 


I will 


ine Inquiry. 

‘De guick, then, for I am in a hurry.” 

‘lL will. I came down to this place this afternoon, 
sir, armed with a warrant for the arrest of this lady 
who is your patient.” 

The doctor started back and gazed in astonishment 
ui the speaker, who calmly continued: 


“This warrant is based upon charges of the very 
gravest nature, not necessary to specify here. The 
lady has been a fugitive frem justice for several years, 
and she bas only lately -ventured to return to the 
country. We have tracked her down here, and have 
come to arrest her, Her wnfertunate son knows 
nothing of our errand. ‘We have forborne, as long as 
possible, to wound his feelings. Now, what I wish to 
ask you is, whether this lady can be arrested in her 
present state ?” 

“Most assuredly not! To attempt to move her 
» = present condition would cause her instant 

eath.” 

“Then, doctor, how long is she likely to lie in this 
state?” 

“* As it is an official question, I will answer it profes- 
sionally. She may die within an hour from this 
moment, or she may linger for several days and die at 
the end of that time.” 

“ You consider her speedy death inevitable.” 

“ As far as mere human foresight and medical science 
and experience instruct me, I do.” 

“ Then if you will give mea certificate to that effect, 
I wili go. And that poor, simple, young man need 
never know the purpose of my visit here.” 

“T will give you my certificate with pleasure. 
But I advise you not to leave the neighbourhood just 

et.” 

“Why, if you please, sir?” 

“ Because you may find work to do here still. You 
belong to the detective police force, I suppose.” 

“Yes,:sir.” 

“Then it may concern you to know that'this lady's 
death is net a case of accident, but of—assassina- 
tion.” 

* Assassination!” re-echoed the policeman. And it 
was.now his turn to be thunderstruck. 

“Wes; but say mothing of this at present to the 
family. awhere you are ; I willgive you.all the } 
information ‘I ypossess, and also certain \¢lues.that will 
lead you to mew discoveries. Therefore wemain 
where syouare.” 


And the doctor went downstairs ‘into the. old | 
drawing-room, where he found Mr. Stukély pacing! 
distractedly up and down. 

‘““ Will she live?” reiterated Mr. Stukely—the old 
question. 

“While there is life there is hope,” replied the 
doctor, using the formula in such cases made and 
provided. 

“‘Oh, that means there is scarcely any hope at all!” 
said Mrs. Llewellyn’s son. 

“The operation was suceessful, in so far as it 
restored her to consciousness. She is now sleeping. 
When she wakes I shall be able to give a more decided 
opinion. I have left Hare with her.” 

** Oh, are you not going to stay yourself ?” 

“No, I cannot. I havea case that I must see to- 
night. But I will be here early in the morning.” 

“* Doctor, I am a poor, weak, sinful man; but withal 
Iama God-fearing one. And now I ask you, as a Chris- 
tian who appreciates the worth of an immortal soul—Is 
it not advisable that I should have a minister of the 
Gospel in the house, ready to attend my mother when 
she awakes?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You will pass Mr. Morley’s house on your way 
Lome. Late as itis, I must beg you to try to see him ; 
and if you really think there is any serious danger of 
—of—anything happening to-night, ask him to come 
out at once and take a bed with us.” 

‘T will, certainly,” said Doctor Meadows. 

And with a bow he went away. 

Mr. Stukely went upstairs to the door of the sick 
room. 

There he found Beck still stationed. 

‘Oh, look here, now, my dear fellow! Really do you 
know you are making a martyr of yoursclf! Don’t 
do it. Idon’t think there is the least chance of your 
being at all useful to usin this awful crisis. And 
then you have had nothing to eat. Go down, now, 
and Nelly—I mean Mrs, Stukely, and I thank good- 
ness she isn’t here to give me one of ker reminders 
—will set some supper before you, aud show you 
where you are to sleep, for of cuurse you will not think 
of leaving us at this hour of the night,” said Mr. 
Stukely, kindly. 

“No, thank you,I shall remain, with your per- 
mission,” said Beck, and with a short nod he availed 
himself of Mr. Stukely’s invitation, aud went below 
stairs to find supper. 

Mr. Stukely slipped into the sick room, and stole 
on tip-toe up to the bed. 

Nelly was seated watching onone side of it, and 
the young medical student on the other. 

The patient was sleeping calmly. 

Mr. Stukely bent over and gazed upon ‘ie pallid 
face and bandaged head until the tears began to roll 


“iJ will observe your directions in all things, eir;”| hats. 
@aid'the. D 
glad! 


perha 


the chances are. 


“ Thank you ! 


“Tam 


night through. 


dows. 


Mr. Morle 
the hall, where 


And you, too, 


fear and horror. 


dows. 


want the truth!” 


to answer: 
Divine Providence.” 


have I?” 
said the doctor. 
“ What! 


know better. 


the hardest criminal, 


ness,” 





down his cheeks. Evil as this woman might have 





“ That I cannot tell you. 
you may even recover. Keep up your spirits ; you 
are a lady of strong will; to will is often to live," 


been, she was his mother, and she loved him afte, 

her own fashion; and he knew not the extent of he 

wickedness. And of all the human race, 

perhaps, the only one in the world who loved her. 
He turned weeping away from her, and beckong 

young Hare to follow him to a distant window. 
“Will she live?” inquired Mr. Stukely, fg 

the hundred and fiftieth time. 

“While there is life there is——” 

“That is what you all say! I wish to know wha 

is 


he w, 


she hurt ?” 


“In the head and inthe chest. But excuse me, 
I must return to the bedside of my patient. 
watch for the slightest change in her condition.” 
Oh, thank you for your attention! 
Tam not arich man; but if by.any extra care yoy 
can save her life, I will give youll the money I hayy 
in the world,” said Mr. Stukely, earnes'ly. 

obliged to you, sir; but I will do my bes 

without that. Besides, Iam nota practitioner, ang 
so I cannot even take a fee,” said tle young man, as he 
moved off towards his patient. 

Mr. Stukely went downstairs &.03 spent the night 
walking about the house. 

Nelly and Mr. Hare watclied by the patient all thy 


And ‘not until the next morning did the Reverend 
Mr. Morley arrive. With ‘him came Doctor Mea- 


Both gentlemen were very anxious’to learn the 
condition of the patient, and were pleased to hea 
that she had passed.a quiet night. 

“I should have come last evening, but I was from 
home when the doctor came, ha 
perform the funeral services of:a parishioner living at 
adistance, and at whose housed passed the night. 1 
was on my way home this morning when I me 
‘Doctor Meadows coming here, ‘and at his instance] 
‘surned my horse’s head toaccompany him,” explained 


ving been called to 


iy. 
Atthis moment Nelly ran lightly down the stairs to 
stood hauging up ther 


“Oh, doctor, 'I meeuared that you ‘have come!—s 

. Morley! how provideutial 
that you should be here!” exclaimed Nelly, breath- 
lessly. And yet her looks and manner expressed any- 
thing else than joy and gladness; they were full of 


“ How is our patient?” inquired Doctor Meadows. 
“She is awake and conscious, and she seems to 
suffer horribly; and as much from the mind as the 
body, I fear,” said the young woman. 

“Mr. Morley, if you will be so good as to wait 
in the parlour, while I go up and examine my patient, 
I will soon inform you whether she is in a 
condition to receive your visit,” said Doctor Mea- 


The clergyman bowed slightly, and followed Mr. 
Stukely into the best parlour; while Doctor Meadows 
followed Nelly upstairs into the sick room. 

The room was half darkened, yet even in that 
semi-dbscurity two burning black eyes seemed to 
shine forth with a phosphoric light from the ghastly 
face upon the pillow, as the doctor approached the 


bed. 
_ “Shall I die?” hissed a voice from those pallid 


ips. 
“ While there is life——” 
“Rubbish! I did not ask you for your formula. 1 


The voice in which she spoke these words was 
strange and unnatural, 
enunciated with difficulty, and yet distinctly audible 
even at a great distance, 
she accompanied these words was so searching, # 
imperative, so compelling, that the doctor was forced 


It was a hissing whisper, 


And the look with which 


“ The issues of life and death are in the hands of 


“T understand what that means. How much time 


You may live for days; 


The hissing voice replied. 

with this?—and with this?” 
feebly struck her head, and tore at her breast. “ You 
Both are mortal!” 

And she writhed on her wed, ‘and an expression of 
horror convulsed her face. 

The near approach of death in most cases softens 
bends the most stubborn will 
and brings the most incurable moral maniac to reas®2- 

‘The doctor poured out a composing draught, raised 
her head, and placed it to her lips, saying; : 

“Try to be composed; much depends upon quih 


And she 


“Doctor,” said the dying woman, as soon as het 
head rested again upon the pillow, “voc ave a wan d 
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mind, and not likely to be bound by traditions 
page by dogmas. What say you—do you be- 
lieve in a future state of existence ?” 

«Ag firmly as L believe in this present one,” gravely 

ied the doctor. 
oe a awful silence—fell between them for a 
few minutes, and then she spoke : ; ‘ 

“You will not tell me whether I shall live or die $ 
or, if Iam to die, how long I have to live. But this 

’ “ss 
I will tell you—that it is absolutely necessary I should 

iustice of the peace before I die.” 
seea ju pes i 2h 

He did not reply *~~ediately; when he did, it was 
on The Reverend Mr. Morley is in the commis- 
sion of the peace. He is downstairs. Will you see 

FY ” 

“8 I will. But first give me something to 
strengthen and quiet me, if only for a few moments.” 

The doctor complied with her request, and then. he 
went downstairs to seek the clergyman. 

“How is your patient ?” inquired Mr. Morley. 

“She is dying, and. she needs now only a physician 
of the soul, She is suffering mental torture, .rom 
some hidden cause. She is a woman with nerves 
of steel and heart of adamant, so she does not 
prate of her remorse ; yet I can see that she is suffer- 
ing agony from that source. Go to her; she wishes 
to see you.” e R 

Mr. Morley immediately arose, and hurried up into 
the chamber of death. " 

The same burning, black, phosphorescent eyes 
shining through the obscurity of the room as from 
some strange, unnatural, lurid light of their own, drew 
him towards the bed. 

“You are the Reverend Mr. Morley 2?” said the dying 
woman, in the same hissing whisper. 

“Tam; and I am very sorry to see you suffering so 
much,” said the old man, gently. 

“Qh, I remember your voice now. You are the 
minister who dined with us on the first day ef my ar- 
rival here 2?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you a magistrate also ?” 

“T am, for the lack of a better one.” 

Silence fell between them for a few moments, and 
then she inquired : 

“ Are we alone?” 

“No. Mr. Hare and Mrs. Stukely are in the 
room !” 

“Send them out. Our interview must be a private 
one.” 

Mr. Morley got up to do so; but the hissing whis- 
per had reached Nelly’s ears, and she did not wait for 
the parson. 

Toucbing Mr. Hare on the shoulder to call his at- 
tention, she said: 

“Come—come downstairs and get some breakfast, 
while Mr. Morley remains with our patieat.” 

And the young medical student, worn out with 
watching, and hungry as his class are prone to be, 
gladly followed his hostess from the room. 

Mr. Morley closed the door behind them, and thus 
shut them out from the knowledge of what passed 
within. 

The particulars of that interview did not transpire 
for some time. 

One, two, three hours ‘passed, and still the clergy- 
man remained shut upin the room with the dying 
woman, 

At the end of that time a bell rang, and Nelly ran 
upstairs to answer it. 

She opened the door suddenly and went in. 

The patient was lying with her eyes fixed wildly 
on the face of the minister. Mr. Morley bad just risen 
from a little table that stood by the bedside with 
writing materials upon it. He held in his hand a 
thick folded manuscript, which he carefully deposited 
in the breast pocket of his coat. Then he took from 
the table a long folded paper, which he retained as he 
turned to take leave of his penitent. 

“Remember!” said the dying woman, “ that is not 
to be delivered until I am laid in the earth.” 

“I will remember,” replied the minister, very 
solemnly; ‘‘and in the meantime think you of your 
immertal soul—of the Redeemer’s boundless love and 
the Father’s infinite mercy. Pray for yourself ; and I 
also. will continue to pray for yeu.” So saying, the 
uivister bowed to Nelly, left the patient in her charge, 
and passed from the room. 

In.the hall below he met the detective Beck. 

“Your prisoner is dying. Your responsibility, as 
far as she is concerned, is over. But take this war- 
fant—read it. if you like—and place it in the hands of 
one of our county constables; and though you can- 
not take an official part in making the arrest, I ask as 
4 favour that you will give our officers the benefit 
of your great skill and experience in tracking the 
¢timinal,” 

“I will cheerfully give all the assistance in my 
Pewer while I remain in the neighbourhood, where I 
‘shall be obliged to stay until the fate of this unforta- 


nate woman is certainly decided,” said Beck, as he took 
the warrant and opened it for the purpose of reading 
it. 

“ And one warning in your ear. It is not necessary, 
and by no means desirable, that this unhappy family 
should know anything about the matter at the present 
stage of affairs, They have now, perhaps, as much 
trouble as they can well bear. It will be time enough 
to enlighten them when the criminal is taken,” said the 
minister. 

“T understand you, sir; and I agree with you 
fully,” replied Beck. 

While they spoke, loud cries from Nelly startled 
the whole household. 

Mr. Morley and Beck, followed by every one in the 
house, ran upstairs and.into the sick room to see what 
the matter could be. 

They found Nelly up on the bed, supporting in her 
arms the form of Mrs. Llewellyn, who was in her 
last death-throes. Her wounds had commenced 


bleeding inwardly, and she was suffocating in the 
hemorrhage. 

As they hurried to the bedside, Nelly laid her bur- 
den gently back upon the pillow, whispering : 

“ She is gone; may heaven have mercy on her!” 


CHAPTER CXLVL 
LILY MAY'S LETTER. 
Had it pleased heaven 
To try me with affliction; had He rained 
All kinds of sores and-shames on my bare head, 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips ; e 
iven to captivity me and my utmost hopes; 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience. 
But here where I have garnered up my heart, 
Where either I must live or bear no life—— 
Shakespeare. 

On the morning of Lily May’s flight, Lily Gay 
slept later than usual. ‘Ihe reason was obvious. 
She had watched with her (! ‘ressed sister until long 
after midnight, and she maje up for that unusual 
vigilance by sleeping longer in the morning. 

When at length she awoke, it was with a con- 
fused and troubled recollection of the events of the 
previous day, ia which sympathy with Lily May dnd 
indignation against her assailant were equally 
balanced. 

She missed her companion from her side, but as 
she saw at once by the broad daylight, which made 
its way even through tke closed Venetian shutters 
and the dropped lace curtaias, how late it was, she 
felt no misgiving at the absence of Lily May. She 
merely supposed that her sister had awakgped and 
arisen at her usual hour. 

“ Poor child! I do not think she slept much during 
the night. I wish, though, she had waked me when 
she got up,” said Lily Gay to herself, as she got 
out of bed and began to dress herself. 

She was very impatient to join Lily May, so she 
made very quick work with her sponge-bath and her 
hair-braiding. 

Ther she slipped on her blue gingham wrapper and 
ran downstairs. 

Owen sat reading the morning paper by one of the 
front windows. 

The breakfas:-<cble stood ready in the middle of 
the room. 

The hands of the clock on the mantelpiece pointed 
to half-past nine. 

As Lily Gay entered, Owen looked up from his 
paper. 

“Oh, Owen,” she said, with a compunctious glance 
at the clock, “I have kept you waiting so late. Iam 
very sorry.” 

“Tt does not matter, dear; but as you are down, we 
will have breakfast at once,” he replied. 

Lily Gay rang the bell, and directed Nancy to bring 
in the coffee; and then she turned to Owen with 
another look of regret, saying : 

“ But to keep you so late from your business, Owen! 
I wish——” 

“Say no more about it, Lily Gay! Itis really of 
very little consequence. As I never was late in my 
life before, I can very well afford to be so, for once in 
a way, this morning.” 

“T don’t know. At any rate, I don’t like to think 
that it was through my remissness that you are late 
for the first time. I was going to say thatI wish you 
had had me called.” 

“ No—I would not.have done so except upon a much 
greater emergency than existed. I knew that you and 
Lily May must have passed a disturbed night, for I 
heard you talking at a late hour. And I wished you 
te take your full rest this morning.” 

“ Tliat was like your kindness, Owen. But I was 
the enly sluggard. Lily May was up and dressed at 
her usual hour, you know. And as you would not 
have me called, I wish you hadn’t waited for me, but 
had taken your breakfast without me.” 





“Ah! little sister, you know my weakness! [ 
would fast for hours rather than miss the pleasure of 
breakfasting with you and Lily May !” smiled the good 
brother. ” 

“ Well, you had Lily May! Why did you not take 
your breakfast together, instead of waiting so long for 
me, to the mortification of your appetites and the neg- 
lect of your business.” 

“But I hadn't! If she is up, she is not down, for 
I haven't seen or heard anything of her this morn- 
ing !” 

“Not seen or heard of her this morning? Ol! then 
I suppose she eame down tlie back way, and went into 
the garden to gather flowers for the breakfast-table! 
She will be here in a moment,” said Lily Gay, going 
to the table and beginning to occupy herself with set- 
ting the dishes in a more symmetrical order than 
Nancy had placed them. 

“How were her spirits? Was she more cheerful 
when alone with you than she was when down here?” 
inquired Owen, anxiously. 

“She was more composed, for she sat down and 
wrote some chapters of her story; and you know she 
would not have done that if her mind had not been 
quiet, especially as it was not a work of necessity, 
that she was obliged to do, but one of pure amuse- 
ment. She wrote until after midnight; and it was 
my expostulations with her, urging her to leave off 
and come to bed, that you heard. But you know how 
it is with Lily May. When she is ‘i’ the vein,’ as sho 
calls it, she will write half the night.” 

“I must break her of that bad habit,” said Owen, 
smiling. 

At this moment Nancy entered, with the coffee-pot 
in one hand anda plate of muffinsin the other, both of 
whic!: she set upon the table, saying: 

“Well! It is my hopes, as for the futur’, whoever 
unlocks the front door after I locks it.at night, will 
‘ither lock it again theirselves, or if they’s too lazy to 
dv it, will call me !” 

“Why, Nancy, what d6 you mean with your talk of 
locking and unlocking? What has happened? Who 
has vexed you ?” inquired Owen. 

“ All on you has, with your don’t-carish doings!” 

But how? in what respect ?” 

* You know, well enough! ’Spose I like to get up 
some morning with my brains blown out, and find the 
house robbed and all on you dead in your beds, with 
nothing left to live on ?” 

“That would bea stupendous, an incomprehensible 
horror indeed !” said Owen, laughing. 

“Well, you may jeer and laugh, but it is just what 
will happen one of these days, and then you'll laugh on 
the other side of your mouth, I reckon!” 

“But what has put it into your good, thick hea 
to predict such an awful calamity, Nancy ?” inquired 
Owen. 

“ You know, well enough !” 

“ Indeed, I do not!” 

“Who left the front door unlocked ?” 

“No one did. I was the last to retire; and before 
going to my room, I made my usual round of iu- 
spection to see that all was. fast, and I remembei 
perfectly well that the front door was both locked and 
bolted.” 

“It was, wasit? Well, all I know is as I was t).- 
first one up this morning, and when I came down, tlie 
first thing I see was the front door unlocked and un- 
bolted! And I wasso took aback, as I said to myself, 
‘Well, some morning every one of us will get up with 
eur brains out and the house gutted!’” 

“What a horrible consummation! But, Nancy, 
really I donot understand about the door. I am quite 
certain I left it fastened. Did you examine to see if 
everything was safe ?” 

“Yes; fortunately everything was safe ; nobody was 
kilt and nothing was stolen—no thanks to whoover 
left the door open last night!” 

‘Ob, Nancy dear, never mind the door now! 
As everything is safe, we need not talk any moro 
about it, only we must be more careful another time 
Now go call Lily May in to breakfast,” said Lil, 
Gay. 

Nancy started to go upstairs. 

“Oh, she is not there! she is in the garden, Nancy,” 
said Lily Gay. 

“ She’s—which ?” iuquired the woman, hesitating, 
and holding by the ballustrades. 

“She's in the garden.” 

“In the garden? No she ain't nuther. Thero 
ain’t nobody passed out’n this house into the gardeu 
this morning, I knows. The back door ain’t even 
been opened. I can see it from here with the bars up 
still—Garden !” 

“Oh, Nancy, now I know how the front door came 
open. Lily May passed out of it, and around by the 
side gate into the garden. That is how it was. Now, 
go and call her, that is a good soul, and tell her we 
are waiting breakfast,” said Lily Gay. 

With a grunt of disapprobation, Nancy, started on 





this errand. But she had scarcely gone, when the 
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door bell rang sharply, and Owen jumped up to 
answer the summons. 

“Who is it, Owen? Oh, I know? Certainly it is 
Lily May, come round to re-enter by the same way 
she went out, and finds herself locked out by Nancy's 
blundering caution. My dear, we have been waiting 
for you!” said Lily Gay, without even looking up, 
so certain she felt of being right in her conjecture. 

Not Lily May's gentle tones, however, answered 
her, but a cheerful manly voice spoke which called 
the rich blood into Lily Gay’s cheeks. And William 
Spicer, junior, now grown to be a handsome young 
man, and a promising under-graduate of the Medical 
College, stood before her. 

“Oh, Willie, I am so glad to see you. When did 
you arrive?” she inquired, rising, flushed, but happy 
to receive him. 

“Just this moment, I may say. I came straight 
from the station here—that is to say, as straight as the 
relative position of the two points would admit of,” 
said William Spicer, smiling. 

“Then you have not breakfasted ?” said Owen. 

“Breakfasted! Now, Wynne, you know very well 
that I understand dietetics too well to trust my health 
to.the tender mercies of railway station caterers! 
Breakfasted? No! And I see that you have not 
either, although it is nearly ten o’clock! Pray, are 
you contracting lazy city habits ?” 

“Not exactly. Our lateuess this morning is quite 
accidental,” said Owen. 

“ Nancy, another cup and saucer here! Oh! I for- 
got—she has gone after Lily May. I will go and fetch 
them myself,” said Lily Gay, rising from the table, 
and running into the kitchen. 

“ How is our friend Lily May?” inquired William 
Spicer. 

“She is qnite well! She has gone into the garden, 
I believe, to gather the usual morning bouquet, with 
which she delights to deck the breakfast-table. You 
are here for the winter ?” 

“Yes. This is the last cqurse of lectures I shall be 
called upon to attend. I hope to graduate with some 


"” 


honour in the spring! 

“Success to you! The medical profession, in the 
vast benefits it confers upon society, is second to none 
and equalled by but one.” 

While the young men thus conversed, they were 
interrupted by the entrance of Lily Gay with a fresh 
cup and saucer and plate, and by Nancy, with the ex- 
clamation : 

“TI told youso! She ain’t in the garden! Lor! 
Why, if that ain’t Master William! How do you do, 
sir? And how did you leave all the old folks ?” 

“ Very well, Ithank you, Nancy! How are you?” 
returned the young man, cordially, extending his hand 
to the faithful old woman. 

“ Middling, Master William—just middling, and no 
more !” 

“ Nancy, did you say Lily May was not in the’ gar- 
den ?” inquired Lily Gay. 

“No! I told you so before! I knowed she wasn’t. 
I went to look there for her, and now I have proved 

“Then she must be in some of the rooms upstairs! 
Go and look for her, Nancy, and tell her we are at 
breakfast. And Owen, dear, don’t wait any longer; 
sit down. Willie must want his breakfast. And 
Lily May will be here by the time I pour out the 
cofiee. Willie, it is coffee mind you, not a mixture 
of burnt rye, chicory and dandelion! We buy 
it in the grain and roast and grind it ourselves. 
Sit down,” said Lily Gay, cheerfully, as her white 
hands fluttered among the tea.cups and saucers, tink- 
ling silver tea spoons, and dropping sugar and pouring 
cream to enrich the exhilarating morning beverage. 

She had served the coffee to each one, and they 
were quafling it with great relish when Nancy re-en- 
tered the room, saying: 

“She ain't up stairs nowhere—nowhere at all.” 

“ Well, now that is very odd! Did you look in all 

the rooms, Nancy ?” inquired Lily Gay. 
“Tn every single one, and even in the clothes clo- 
sets.” 
“Let me look! Excuse me, Willie! Excuse me, 
Owen! I will be back in ons moment,” said Lily 
Gay, starting away from the table and running up the 
stairs. 

“ Nancy,” said Owen, uneasily, “ have you not seen 
her this morning ?” 

“Not a single sign of her! Shc aint been downstairs 
since I've been up.” . 

The offices of hospitality claimed Owen's attention. 
He helped the traveller to a hot muffin, a rasher of 
bacon, a boiled egg, the castors, &c., and then turned 
his face towards the door, listening and waiting for 
the return of his sister. 

William Spicer, junior, noticed this manner of his 
friend, and inquired ; 

“T hope there is no reason to be uneasy ?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Owen, smiling ; “ only it is un- 
usual for Lily May to be so late.” 





While he spoke, Lily Gay entered the room in ex- 
citement, exclaiming: ' 

“Owen, she is not anywhere in the house! She has 
certainly gone out, because her school-bonnet and 
mantle and satchel have gone too!” 

“ How strange! But don't be frightened; she may 
have gone out on some little errand of her own, and 
~_ detained longer than she expected to be,” said 

wen. 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Lily Gay, brightening up; 
“T know now just where she has gone! She has gone 
to the school to get the books that we left behind ! 
And that is the reason why she went so early and 
took her satchel !” 

“ How 2” 

“Oh, you see, she went early so as to get there 
before the pupils assembled and the school com- 
menced. And she took the satchel to bring the books 
“T should be sorry if I thought she had gone to the 
school—the place where she received so great-——” 
began Owen, but recollecting that Willie Spicer was 
present, and was ignorant of what had happened 
on the previous day, he suddenly stopped, and then 
resumed, in another manner: ‘I rather think that she 
has gone out to posta letter, or to make some little 
purchase for which she feels pressed. I really wish 
she would return.” 

This last sentence revealed that undertone of an 
anxiety that the young man felt without comprehend- 
ing, and tried to conquer without succeeding. 

Meanwhile Willie Spicer made an excellent break- 
fast. 

“Tell me, Willie,” said Lily Gay, “how is your 
father, and how does he bear his solitude when you 
are away?” 

“Oh, he is all right, but to speak the plain truth 
he does not bear his solitude very well. I told him 
that I should graduate in the spring, and after that 
should return no more to the old village. What on 
earth should an enterprising young man do there?” 

“Nothing whatever; and yet I feel a very deep 
sympathy for your good father in his lonely old age,” 
said Owen. 

‘He shall not be lonely,” spoke Lily Gay. “He 
shall never be lonely. I will keep my word with him. 
And when you leave him finally to settle in London, 
Willie, I will go down and be his daughter, and keep 
his house, I will do it because he was so good to my 
poor mother, and because I love him !” 

The young student turned and smiled upon the im- 
pulsive girl, saying: 

“But there are others to be considered in this 
matter, fair lady. How, for one, will my friend Wynne 
like to part with his sister to an old man, so many 
miles aWay ?” 

“ Oh! I was never Owen's favourite sister. He will 
do very well without me, or I am much mistaken.” 

“ What do you say, Wynne ?” 

“T say that the proposition is a matter for future 
consideration. If the old man were quite alone down 
there and my sister wished to go and fill a daughter’s 
place in his desolate home, I should not prevent her 
from doing so.” 

“Wynne, you do come out sometimes with surpris- 
ing things! But I am happy to tell you both that 
the sacrifice—for it really would be a sacrifice—will 
not be needed. My father has made a fortune which 
will enable him to retire from business. He will sell 
out, and take a house in London.” 

“T am really very glad to hear that. And you will 
reside with him ?” 

“Of course.” 

“ And when does he intend to make this change ?” 

“ Next spring, when I graduate.” 

Lily Gay looked from one to the other of the 
speakers, as if unable to believe the evidence of her 
own senses, and then she suddenly clapped her hands 
with joy, exclaiming : 

“Oh! that is better than anything I could have 
hoped for. Mr. Spicer coming to live in London! 
Why, I should almost as soon have expected to see 
the old church transport itself to the city! And he 
is really coming to live among us? Oh! Owen, how 
delightful that will be. And to go and spend days 
with him, as we used to doin the old times! And to 
have him come and spend days with us! It is almost 
too good to be true!” 

Thus gaily chatting, Lily Gay arose from tae table, 
and the others followed her example. 

Summoned by the hand-bell, Nancy came in to clear 
the table. 

“ Set the coffee-pot on the stove to keep it hot for 
Lily May! she cannot be long in coming home now,” 
said the young lady, as she left the table and went to 
her work-stand. 

“Spicer, if you will excuse me for ten minutes, I 
shall then be at your service. I have a note to write,” 
said Owen, seating himself before that little parlour 
writing-desk, which, as I said, was used in common 


~ 








by himself and the two young girls. 





“Oh, never mind me, I will look over the morn} 

papers,” replied the young student, taking Up th, 
“s gett and throwing himself into an easy chair ;, 
rea 

And there was silence in the room for a few minute 
at the end of which an exclamation from Qwy 
startled his two companions. 

“ What is the matter, Owen ?” inquired Lily Gay 
dropping her needlework. 7 

“What is it, Wynne ?” questioned William Spicer 
throwing down his paper, 

And both at same time looked up at Owen, whohaj 
risen to his feet, and was now standing, staring st, 
rather than reading, an open letter, which he held iy 
one hand while he pressed his brow with the othe 
hand. He did not answer, but continued to star: 
along the lines of the letter, devouring its contents, 

Lily Gay sprang to his side, and holding on to hi; 
shoulder, looked over the letter with him, and the, 
throwing up her hands, shricked : 

“Oh! she has gone! she has gone! She has lef 
us! Oh, what will become of her !” 

“Hush! hush, my sister! let me read the letter t) 
the close. It may give us some clue by which we may 
follow her and bring her home!” said Owen, laying 
his hand, which shook like that of a palsied old man, 
on her head. 

The cries of Lily Gay and the silent agitation of 
Owen revealed to William Spicer that some startling 
discovery had been made. 

He hesitated for a moment whether to encroach 
upon this domestic trouble, and then his friendship 
overcame his scruples and he went to the side oj 
Owen and Lily Gay, who were both poring over tle 
letter, and he asked : 

“Owen my dear fellow, is it anything in which] 
can ogee help you?” 

“Yes, yes—presently, presently; but now let m 
finish the letter! It may afford me some guide t 
action,” replied the young man _ without once r- 
moving his eyes from the lines that he was eagerly 
reading. 

Young Spicer stood waiting patiently while Owen 
turned page after page ot the long letter, that he ani 
his sister were perusing. At length it was finished 
And Owen folded it upand put it in his bosom. Ani 
Lily Gay wrung her hands and wept. 

“Oh, Owen, where did you get the letter 2” she iu- 
quired amid her sobs. . 

“Tt was the first thing that met my eyes when! 
opened the writing desk where sho left it!” repliel 
Owen. 

“For heaven’s sake, who’s gone, and what's tly 
matter ?” questioned Nancy, who re-entered the roow 
a minute before. 

P= “Oh Nancy, Lily May has gone!” sobbed Lil; 

ay. 
“ What !—runned away?” inquired Nancy staring 
in consternation. 

“ Yes, yes, yes!” wept Lily Gay. 

“Well, what next? Why,I didn’t know as tly 
child had a sweetheart in the world! Runned away! 
Well, my goodness! Who is the young willain?” 

“ Silence, woman !” exclaimed Owen, in a voice that 
made Nancy start. “ How dare you? Lily May la 
gone alone, quite alone !” 

“Oh, Nancy,” sobbed Lily Gay, “she went away 
because of what she heard yesterday !” 

“Poor, poor child! poor, dear baby! where lus 
she gone?” inquired Naucy, in a tone of the deepest 
feeling. 

“ We don’t know! 
wept Lily Gay. 

“ Now then, Wynne! how can I serve you ia this 
affair, which, by the way, I do not well understand?” 
pressed William Spicer. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Owen, with a burst of irrepre 
sible emotion, “it is briefly this. my gentle dari 
never knew until yesterday that she was not ow 
sister—the daughter of our parents! Yesterday tl 
truth was rudely told her by a coarse and heartles 
schoolfellow. It was told her with the additio 
of every calumny that malice could invent, and ever) 
insult that scorn could inspire. Poor—poor Lily 
May,! She was completely overwhelmed and pros 
trated by the blow! We did what we could to rai# 
and soothe her. We thought we had succeeded, bit 
she has left us, and here is her letter of adieu. 0: 
I have no time to tell you all its contents! It is# 
outpouring. of love, sorrow, and self-sacrifice, thi 
could only emanate froma heart as tender, and a spiti 
as pure, and an experience as limited as hers. Si 
imagines that her presence here would be a reproit! 
tous, and so she has gone away, preferring to i 
herself alone upon the wide world rather than thi* 
a shadow of reproach upon us! There! I can tah 
no more! We must act!” 

“Tam here ‘to help you. Let the lectures a 
peverything else goto the deuce! Iam yours, bot 
and soul, until she shall be found and brought hows: 


We have not the least idea,’ 








said young Spicer. 
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“ First, then, we must ascertain as near as possible 
the time at which she left the house, and the dress she 
wore. Lily Gay, when did you see her last?” in- 
quired Owen. 

“Jt was after twelve o’clock when she came to bed. 
And I was wakeful fora long time after that. I heard 
the clock strike two before I went fast to sleep, with 
my arms around Lily May's neck, for something 
seemed to whisper me that she was in some sort of 


danger, and I went to sleep holding her fast. When 
I woke up at nine o'clock this morning, she was 


me.” 
ar She probably left here, then, very early this 
morning.” 

“Have you any idea what dress she wore?” in- 
quired Owen. ‘ : 

“Oh, yes, her grey merino dress, and black silk 
mantle, and white straw bonnet, trimmed with white 
ribbon. But oh, Owen, why are you so particular in 
asking about her dress? Ob, surely, you are not 
going to pillory poor Lily May in an advertisement, 
with ‘Left her home,’ and ‘had on when she went 
away,’ and all that? just as if she was a runaway 
apprentice,” said Lily Gay, uneasily. 

“My sister,” replied Owen, very gravely, “be sure 
that I shall conduct this search with every delicacy 
to our darling consistent with her safety. But her 
safety must be the first consideration, everything must 
yield to that. We must find her if possible this morn- 
ing. I shudder—my blood runs cold at the thought 
of what may be her fate, if we should not recover her 
before night. Spicer, we have no time to lose. We 
oust begin our search at once.” 

“Tam ready,” said William Spicer. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Lily Gay, “how shall I ever be 
able to stay at home and be still, with all the suspense 
and anxiety I must suffer?” 

“ You are not te stay home, dear. You must take 
Nancy with you and go upon around of calls among all 
eur acquaintances, and inquire of them all. It is just 
possible that our darling may have taken refuge 
among some of them,” said Owen. 

“Oh, Iam glad to have something to do! I do 
think I should lose my breath and suffocate if I had 
to stay at home and be still,” exclaimed Lily Gay, 
starting up with the intention of preparing herself 
for the journey. 

“Stay ove moment,” said Owen; “we will all 
meet here at the house to compare notes at five o'clock. 
Do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear; but whata long time to wait. It is 
now only eleven, and it will be several hours before 
‘five o'clock.” 

“It will take all that time to do what we intend. to 
do,” said Owen. 

“Nancy, never mind washing up the breakfast ser- 
vice. Get yourself ready to attend me immediately,” 
aid Lily Gay, as she hurried to prepare herself. 

(Jo be continued.) 








LANGUAGE. 

Lrrttz do the toiling millions of this busy world 
ruminate over tho progress and development of our 
vehicle of thought, as it grew from stage to stage, 
conquered principle after principle, overcame obstacles, 
and surmounted difficulties. In this fleeting age, 
when steam winces’neath the engineer’s hand, and 
the electric spark is confined or expanded at pleasure, 
westay not to reflect, we pause not to turn over the 
results of philological research, but, caught in the 
contagion of novelty and advancement, we float half- 
indifferently, half-unconsciously, towards the mael- 
strom of present absorption. Could the dust of the 
Cadmean skeleton consolidate again and wander Ariel- 
like over the vast nations of the earth, beholding the 
pnnacled cities and temples of wisdom which bestrew 
Christendom, whatachange would it witness! what an 
incongrutty of tongues proceeding from an equal medley 
of races ! Yea, and its gradual augmentationis of greater 
significance than itsown development. It is the world’s 
record for all time, in which is preserved, with more 
than mortal care, all that has made men famous and 
nations exalted. 

Language cannot well be defined, nor yet can any 
other science; for with the necessary amplification 
the science proper is explained away, or becomes 
merged in a family of kindred sciences. Enough for 
us to know that language is the handle of our 
existence, the tangible translation of our thought, and 
the palpable paraphrase of our feelings and desires. 
Itis rich or poor, even as its employer is learned or 
illiterate, and the fact of its being sometimes inadequate 
18 not the fault of the agent, but the actor. And 
more than this, it is man’s distinctive feature. It 
forms the line of demarcation between him and the 
brute. It is an imperial lever which has elevated man 
to the verge of divinity. Idle would it be to explore 


its origin. Whether we inherit it in a direct line from 
our Maker, who, according to some, communicated it 
literally to our first parents, or whether it sprung, 
after Lord Monboddo’s fashion, from a couple of 
monkeys, it matters not; sufficient for us to know 
that it has come and is in being, and that it has 
struggled, yielded and conquered through primeval 
dynasties and dark centuries to our own bright 
Christian day, when the fires of superstition blaze 
only where language is yet in its most ragged form. 

What a void would our life be without it! what a 
nonentity our existence! What a wonderful dispo- 
sition in the providence of God toimpart such an in- 
strument of reciprocity, of power, and of influence! 
How it has been employed for liberty and glory, for 
tyranny andshame! How valiantly by its aid Cicero 
shone on the Roman forum, as Demosthenes had 
done long before him in Athens; and though we may 
not have another such an Athenian or a Roman to 
thrill the world of the nineteenth century, yet the 
agency is still with us to embolden to conflict, to 
impassion multitudes, to disclaim ignobly, or to advise 
calmly. 

What potency thereisin language! How it has 
controlled and commanded heroic deeds, benevolent 
acts and kindly services! How in ill-timed passion 
—and passion is all ill-timed—soothing words scttle 
the troubled elements and fall calm as a snow-flake, 
yet more effective than vindictive violence. And 
even as the placid maiden overcomes the sturdy 
warrior, so the silken cord of affection, tied with the 
inspired language of the soul, binds firmer than the 
manacles of the tyrant, knits hearts to be absolved 
only by the sunrise of immortality, when the sad 
benediction of a toiling world gives pain to those 
whom fate has decreed to wander anew the path- 
ways of action and of care. 

Language in the abstract is of universal applica- 
tion and benefit, The Indian’s disfigured breast 
rises with fire and emotion if stigmatized in his own 
monotonous jargon, and the Chinaman’s monosyl- 
labic vernacular forms the vehicle of his tender 
ineyg of love, of safcastic humour, or of poisonous 

ate. 

And yet this catholic quality, this familiarity of 
language, has rather anomalously readered it a 
comparative stranger. In our every-day, humdrum 
life, in our outgoing and incoming, we use it, but 
still its origin and nature are foreign to us. Deluged 
with domestic cares, environed with financial hawks, 
or struggling through the surges of political dispu- 
tation, we find a panacea in words, a solace, @ self- 
constituted balm for those evil darts which load and 
goad the soul and shatter the brain. And how we 
value, or ought to value, a kind word, for it generally 
proceeds from a face radiant with genial warmth, 
and from a heart whose index is the face. And why 
should we fear a knitted brow and pent-up lips, 
with a deep, rigid, furrowed chin, which envenoms 
the air wit! scorpion slang? for we know it is the 
Evil One who speaks, and not the mortal, 

Let us take the wings of time and fly over centuries 
back to the usurping, tyrannizing feudal times, when 
Alfred translated and lLayaman chronicled, and 
Chaucer made verses under the shade of monastic 
walls, and we find the philosphy of language at a low 
ebb. It had then long lost what it.once gloriously 
boasted of, and had not yet found its legitimate chan- 
nel of progress. The rudeness with which the uni- 
verse kept its diary in those days was in a measure 
attributable to the superstitious awe inspired by 
oppressive, designing beings who wished to hold, 
and even did hold, the intellectual strings of the 
earth, and monopolized those higher functions of man’s 
ertate for which every man by nature holds the right 
and title. 

What a marked difference between the impas- 
sioned debate that reverberated through the porticos 
of ancient halls and the echoes of our senate cham- 
bers! The one acknowledged as a cardinal canon 
that might was right, and that passion was the auto- 
crat of the mind; the other, having shaken off the 
incubus of religious superstition, having unveiled 
the mystic gods, and placed man in that sphere of 
mental progress and physical subjection which is 
meet for him, extends the commercial hand of friend- 
ship to all nations, seeks not to oppress but to con- 
ciliate, and looks with a broader, brighter, holier 
view on men and their actions. And how blessed 
are we—albeit what murmurers—that we are spared 
what Milton premised and Dryden witnessed—the 
liberation of the press. Had there been a press to 
embalm the lofty flights of rhetoric of old, to guard 
them in persecutions, to promulgate them in peace, 
and perpetuate their sublimity, how we could link 
ourselves with those theatres of action, and in im- 
agination clothe ourselves in the fusty garments of 
thirty centuries ago, and behold the sandalled feet 
and the flowing robe and the uncut beard of Eastern 
lands—lands that are inspired with ethereal asso- 





tusty records and propound new theories concerning 


ciations, that boast of glistening mosques, and sacred 


graves, and ruined temples; of revered porches 
whose rude hieroglyphics point to an era long before 
Ceasar led the Roman squadron to the shores of Brit- 


tany. 

And with what gratitude ought we to see in lan- 
guage a medium preserved through all famines, 
banishments and wars, and refined in that preserva- 
tion—a medium wherewith we school the tender 
infant to the full-grown man—a medium that pro- 
duces the trickling tear or nerves to furrowed stern- 
ness—a medium that can burst the flood-gates of 
woe or inspire to mortal combat; yea, that medium 
which makes us strong as lions and helpless as babes? 

Weall know the importance of our infantile lispings 
at our mother’s knee, and with what anxious portent 
they were heard, when each new word was a triumph, 
and when the face of our sire, radiant with smiles, 
showed his delight at our success, And oft we re- 
member with regret our school pilgrimage, when our 
aspiring minds were weighed down with participles 
and declensions ; and then asceming relief came, and 
we were launched on the great uncertain sca of life, 
and there we found how insignificant a part we were 
of the whole. 

And in all this transition, how unconsciously did our 
language grow with us. We neither learned nor es- 
sayed to Icarn it systematically, but it strangely, care- 
lessly accumulated, now shooting from us like sparks 
from a fire, and anon like an Australian boomerang 
rebounding to its projector. 

Let us, then, possessors of this mighty engine of 
weal and woe, of love and hatred, use it aright, neither 
abusing it to gratify sordid passion, nor perverting it 
for petty spleen, nor yet fill our coffers with ill-gotten 
gain; but rather let it adorn as well as describe, so 
that we may bequeath to posterity a purer and nobler 
literature than was bequeathed to us—a literature in 
which the record of our lives may not be unworthy of 
the closest scrutiny of a future generation. 

Romeo. 


Tu Roman Catholic Church to bo built on the site 
of Burford’s Panorama, Leicester Square, is to be 
called Netre Dame de France. It is not t» be pre- 
sumed that it will quite rival the architectural beauty 
of its Parisian namesake, but, notwit!:standing, it will 
be of interest to Frenchmen, whose especial church it 
is to be, and it was therefore wise to place it in Lei- 
cester Square. 


——EE—E 


HADASSAH. 
—— es, 
CHAPTER VIIL 
When we have hoped, sought, striven, lost our aim, 
Then the truth fronts us, beaming out of darkness, 
Like a white brow through its o’ershadowing hair. 
Bailey's “* Festus.” 

Wiurte these events had been transpiring, the 
enemies of the accused had not been idle. On the 
night when Madeline visited the gaol, her father sat 
in his counting-louse absorbed in a reverie, which, 
if one might judge from his countenance, was by no 
means a pleasant one. An approaching footstep and 
loud rap aroused him from his musings, and he called 
out rather sharply : 

“ Who's there ?” 

“ A person who has important business with you, 
sir,” was the reply, aud the banker hastened to admit 
him. 

“ I believe,” he said, in a low voice, “I have the 
pleasure of addressing Leopold Verne.” 

“ Yes; what would you with me ? 
haste, for my time is precious.” 

“Well, I am the author of the letter which 
charged your late clerk with the crime of 
murder——” 

The banker grasped his hand, and exclaimed : 

“Had I dreamed of this, I should not have 
received you so coolly. Ihave been looking for you 
every day since the letter was received, for it is 
absolutely necessary you should be present at the 
trial. On your evidence chiefly his fate hangs. Sit 
down, sit down, and tell me all you know about 
Churchill. I wish to give him a fair trial.” 

“ T assure you, sir, it has cost mea keen pang to 
testify against Gerald. We were friends in our boy- 
hood, and while the Englishman who adopted him 
was staying at Gottingen, and I at the University, 
we renewed our acquaintance. Six montlis ago, 
when I came to London to attend medical lectures, 
the prospect of his society reconciled me to a separa- 
tion from home and friends. But I saw, ere long, 
that he was not the Gerald of old. He was moody 
and abstracted, and when I rallied him about it he 
told me he was madly in love with Madeline Verne. 
TLen he went on to tell me how presumptuous, how 
hopeless his love was; as her father, who could count 
his fortune by millions, could never stoop to an 


Pray, make 





alliance with him, a foundling of the sea. Afterward, 
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at each meeting, I saw that he grew more and more 
restless and preoccupied, and if I rallied him he 
would respond in so bitter a strain that I finally 
eeased to speak of his mad passion. One night I met 
him in Hyde Park, and his wild eyes, compressed 
lips, and strange mien startled me.” 

“Tn heaven's name, I asked, ‘ what has happened ?” 
‘Curses ow that Victor de Vaudreuil!’ he cried, ‘ he 
shall never, never, marry Madeline Verne! I will 
wrest her from him! Poison—poison can be 
conveyed in flowers, youknow!’ And witha savage 
laugh, he darted off. 

“T felt my blood chill, but Ihoped it was only a 
mad freak, and tried to banish the disagreeable im- 
pression his words and manner had produced. When 
Ihbeard the next day of the strange events at your 
house, sir, I could not reconcile the crime which I 
feared. he had committed, with his flying to you and 
endeavouring to restore the poor girl to life, and his 
devotion whe she lay ill. For a week I did not 
meet him, and then late in the afternoon, as I 
emerged from the yestibule of the Medical College, I 
perceived him. He seemed ten years older, and 
when he clutched my armit was witha vice-like 
grasp. Eve we parted he confessed that, driven to 
desperation by De Vaudreuil’s apparently successful 
wooing, he had attempted to murder Madeline, by 
sending a bouquet of rare and beautiful, but poisonous, 
flowers, and when he thought they had proved fatal, 
flew to her home, and played a desperate game, in 
order to divert your suspicions.” 

“The villain! I remember it all!” exclaimed Leo- 
pold Verne; “how he deluded me—how grateful I 
was to the lad! But go on—I must hear the whole 
story.” 

“Tt appears,” resumed the stranger, “that your 
grief stung him with remorse, and while he lingered 
beneath your roof, every look and tone and word 
which expressed gratitude from you or Madeline was 
a torture. When he left you, he made a vow never to 
harm her more; in my presence he renewed it, and I 
begged him by all he held sacred to keep it inviolate. 
But on May-day he dogged De Vaudreuil’s steps 
wherever he went, and marked his attentions to Made- 
line, and once more revenge seemed sweet. Then he 
fired the house, and when he supposed your doom and 
hers sealed, strode to the scene of the conflagration. 
At first, when he saw Madeline at the window, he felt 
piqued and disappointed; but the thought flashed 
through his brain that if he rescued Madeline the 
second time, and you also, it would make a hero of 
him, and you would give him your daughter's hand as 
a reward.” 

‘No, no, I did not think of such a thing; I have, I 
acknowledge, more ambitious projects for Madeline, 
but I offered to buy him a commission—unsuspecting 
old fool that I was a 

The banker broke off suddenly, and stalked to and 
fro in a paroxysm of rage. 

“The delusion is not to be wondered at, after all,” 
he muttered; “the lad has a fair exterior—ready wit, 
and a smooth tongue.” 

‘* Aye, that he has, and by these he has inspired me 
with a friendship which one man does not often feel 
for another. He implored me not to betray him, and 
had it not been for the thought that I was doing you 
a great injustice, I should have kept his secret. It 
will be no light task for me to stand up and testify, 
when the frierd of my youth and manhood is arraigned 
for such a crime.” 

“I appreciate your feelings, sir—it will be hard; but 
in this case there must no shrinking—the jurr 
must have the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” 

Some farther conversation ensued, and the witness 
took his departure, leaving acard, on which “Hermann 
Rudenstein ” was traced in‘a bold, manly band. When 
he had gained the street, he walked on with rapid 
strides, till by a circuitous route he reached the Seven 
Dials. Entering the Red Parlour of the inn to which 
we have several times alluded, he found De Vaudreuil 
and Conrad Scliaffer seated at the table. The new 
comer closed and locked the door, a necessary precau- 
tion, and broke into a laugh which rang long and loud 
through the room. 

** Mon Dieu! you've had good luck, then?” cried 
De Vaudreuil. 

“ Yes, yes. I left the old banker ready to curse the 
day when he took Churchill into his banking-house ; 
I had my story well learned, and I told it as glibly as 
a play-actor. By Jove, I don’t know but what I 
might make money on the stage if I could affect my 
audience as I did Leopold Verne!” 

‘Of course, you pretended that you and the clerk 
had been fast friends, and it wrung your heart te 
find yourself his accuser.” 

“Yes; according to my representation, we were a 
second Damon and Pythias. I was half inclined to 
shed a few tears at his guilt, and recommend bim to 
the old man’s mercy, but concluded I'd reserve some- 
thing for future meetings.” 








“ Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed De Vaudreuil and 
SchaTer; “we must call Boniface and have a bottle 
of wine on that !” 

“Ay—ay! Now I'll act my real self again ;” and 
he flung aside a wig, a false beard, and a pair of spec- 
tacles, revealing the florid face, bold blue eyes, and 
fair hair of Berthold Gascoigne, Regarding the dis- 
guise with an amused air, he said, gaily: 

“ Well, I did look quite like the respectable, scholarly, 
medical student I professed to be, when I stood in the 
great banking house; bere, however, at Seven Dials, 
I'can plot and drink and swear with the most reckless 
of our crew. Bring on your wine—I tell you ‘tis 
thirsty work spinning such a yarn as I did to old 
Verne.” 

The bell tinkled and Kitt made his appearance in 
answer to the summons, 

“The landlord wants me to tell you as how he’s 
busy,” said the lad. “ And so are all the waiters, but 
paps I could serve you,” 

“ Halloa! there’s Kitt!” cried Gascoigne. “ Come 
here, boy !” 

The lad glided in and stood among the desperadoes 
with his wonted vacant look. 

“ What's your name ?” inquired De Vaudreuil. 

“T told you once.” 

“But it has been so long since I’ve seen you, I’ve 
quite forgotten.” 

“ Chris—to—pher Co—lum—bus Sykes.” 

“Ha! ha! You are named after an illustrious man. 
But you're a genius, and who knows but you may 
make the world ring yet? By my faith, your father 
and mother must be proud of you!” 

The boy’s cheek flushed, his chest heaved, and great 
tears gathered in his eyes, and dried in the strange 
fire which shot up from their depths. 

“My mother is dead, sir, they tell me she was mur- 
dered,” he said solemnly, “As for my father, I’ve 
never known what it was to have him care for me. 
I’ve had a hard life of it; sometimes the work’us has 
been my home, sometimes I’ve crawled into an attic 
or cellar at night, sometimes I’ve slept on the gravesin 
country church-yards, and earneéa crust making hay in 
the summer-time. But through it all I’ve kept one thing 
clear in what men calls my poor witless brain.” 

“ And that ?” queried Gascoigne. 

“That's my father. He’s somewhere’s in the world, 
and when I comes across him he’ll have a big score to 
settle with his outcast boy.” 

For an instant the speaker seemed really transformed 
by his strong indignation, and the two gazed at him 
in surprise. 

De Vandreuil moved uneasily in his chair, and a 
sudden flash crimsoned his face. 

Did memories of a fair woman whose blood had red- 
dened ‘Lofton Moor, and children whose lives had been 
worse than beggared by his cruelty haunt him then ? 
It may be; for it was not witheut a strong effort he 
shook off the impression which the young vagrant’s 
words had made. 

“ Parbleu !” he cried. 
I like your courage.” 

“You'd better adopt him,” suggested Conrad 


“ You're a lad of spirit, Kitt. 


Schaffer. 
* Adopt him?” And a smile curled his lip. ‘‘ What 
a figure he’d cut in my grand mansion. I wonder 


how he'd tread the soft carpets, sit on the velvet 
cushioned chairs, and dine off real silver and Sévres ?” 

“ Pray don’t discuss the subject more till we have 
someting to moisten our lips. Run back to the land- 
lord, Chris—to—pher Co-—lam—bus, and bring us a 
bottle of sherry.” 

Kitt hastened to do Gascoigne’s bidding, and as usual 
De Vaudreuil tossed him a coin when he reappeared 
with the wine and drinking glasses. 

“ Thank’ee, thank’ee, sir,” ejaeulated the boy, as he 
again left the room; but when he found himself in 
the street, he flung the money down with strange 
violence. 

“ Ay, Kitt has seen his big house,” he muttered. 
“ He knows nooks and corners where he can hide ‘in 
the hall, and in the great parlours ke’s watched and 
listened when nobedy ’s he was by.” 

And there was an eerie sound in the lad’s laugh as 
he sped away to the coach-office, where Madeline had 
bade him remain during her absence. 

At an early hour the next morning the banker's 
daughter glided in like a sorrowing angel. Kitt had 
perched himself ona high seat, with a flute which had 
been lent him for a few moments, and was so ab- 
sorbed in his new occupation that he did not at first 
perceive Madeline. 

What wild, fantastic harmonies filled the dingy 
little office. The music never grew jubilant, never 
soared glad and gay like the skylark’s song; but it 
meened, it shrieked, it howled, it sank into sighs as 
plaintive as those of the dying—all the mystery and 
misery’ ofthe bey’s life wailed out ‘n that weird 
melody. 

Madeline stood spell-bound till the owner of the 


which settled on the boy’s face. Then she advanced, 
the place where ho sat, and said : 

“Good morning, Kitt; I have been both astonis}i,) 
and delighted at your playing. Would you like , 
flute of your own ?” 

“Like it? Oh, yes! I would rather havea fy:, 
than a bag of gold. I should not mind being coiq 
and hungry and foot-sore, if I had one!” 

“Come with me and you shall have a flute, child!” 

The boy leaped from his seat and followed Madelixg 
till they reached a music shop. The purchase was 
seon made, and as the girl handed the coveted instry- 
ment to Kitt, tears of joy gushed into his eyes, and 
he exclaimed: 

“'Thank’ee, thank’ee; if I'd walked a thousapj 
miles to serve ye I should be paid now.” 

“ Poor lad,” rejoined Madeline, “ your life has been 
desolate enough ; “tis sweet te give you such pleasure; 
but this is not all. You must take something more,” 

And she thrust several broad gold evins jnte his 


Im. 

Pitt declared he wished no reward. save what s)jo 
had given him; but Madeline urged him to accept it, 
and with evident reluctance he consented. After ap- 
pointing a meeting in Lindall Row they parted; and, 
still clad in- Mrs. Harris’s weeds, Madeline bent lur 
steps to the office of a rising young barrister. 

She kept bravely on till she reached the’ building, 
but at the foot of the staircase her strength and 
courage wavered, and she stood irresolute, Suddenly 
she heard the bell of grim, old Newgate clang, ani 
the sound conjured up before her the dim, dank cell 
where Gerald Churchill was immured. 

At thought of his wrongs, his sufferings, she grew 
strong again, and with a quick step ascended the 
stairs. Gliding along the corridor, she finally per- 
ceived*the name of Richard Chauncey, and came tos 
pause. The door was ajar, and a figure advanced. 
few paces and said: 

“Good morning, madam. Walk in, walk in.” 

“Can I see you alone?” rejoined Madeline; “my 
business is strictly private.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

And turning to some gentlemen with whom he hai 
been conversing, the barrister bowed them out ani 
inquired Madeline’s errand. 

“TJ suppose,” began the girl, ina hoarse unnatural 
tone, “‘ you are already familiar with the case of ono 
Gerald Churchill ?” 

“Yes, yes, I know something of it. He was 
arrested for two attempts to murder the daughter of 
Leopold Verne, the great Swiss banker.” 

“ But, sir, that charge is utterly groundless. | 
have been acquainted with Mr. Churchill for three 
years, and had good opportunities of judging of his 
character, and I believe him to be the soul of honour. 
He is innocent, sir—I am as sure of it as that God 
lives. But he has enemies, and they will leave no 
means untried to convict him. I am deeply interested 
in his case, and have come hither hoping to secur 
you as his counsel,” 

Mr. Chauncey did not speak, and supposing his 
silence might arise from doubts of his remuneration, 
Madeline continued : 

“ Perhaps you think him so poor, so friendless, that 
you cannot undertake his case; but you shall be 
liberally paid sir—paid in advance too!” 

And she drew forth a handful of bank-notes, 
adding: 

“Miss Verne herself visited him in prison, and 
authorized me to obtain his counsel ; since Churchill, 
with manly pride, has refused to accept an attorney 
secured by her father’s gold, she has decided to appro- 
priate a legacy which she holds in her own right to 
that purpose,” 

“ Whew,” ejaculated the barrister, “ couldn’t do it, 
madam, couldn’t stand as his counsel, at any rate; I'm 
a young man, and my profession is my fortune. Leo- 
pold Verne has two or three times done me the honour 
to seek my advice, and I couldn’t afford to lose tle 
prospect of his patronage! Good morning—good 
morning ; I should be a fool to meddle with an affair 
like this.” 

“Good morning,” replied Madeline, “ I. see you aro 
not the person you have been represented, to-day’ 
interview has proved that Richard Chauneey is by 10 
means the man to defend Gerald Churchill.” 

An angry flush mounted to the barrister’s brow, but, 
awed by the stateliness of Madeline’s manner, he kep! 
silence till she had left the room, and then cursed her 
for the insult she had flung out at bim like au 
arrow. 

“ Well,” said the girl, mentally. “My first attemp* 
has been a failure, but I will not despond—I will uy 
again, and again, if need be!” 

With this resolve she went from office to office, e2- 
deavouring to engage a counsel for her lover, but ia 
vain, All to whom she applied refused to undertake 
the case, and whether like Chauncey, they confessed it 





or not,she felt sure that the fear of losing Leopolé 


instrument claimed it, and she saw the look of pain | Verne aud his set barred their hearts against her. 
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The clock of St. Paul’s struck twelve as she sank 
wearily down on the steps and muttered: — } 

“Gold, gold, it has been the curse of my life—it has 
stood between me and Gerald—it has transformed men 
into stone! What shall I do—where shall I go next ? 
Oh, God, guide me, for I know not which way to 
The words had scarcely passed her lips when a pair 
of searching but kindly eyes looked into her own—and 
a tall gaunt form bent over her, and a voice which 
seemed to infuse new strength into her exhausted 
frame, said 

“ You've been cast into a fiery furnace, but I trust, 
like the old prophet, you will come forth unscathed— 
with not even the smell of flame upon your gar 
me t: Tied 
: Madeline was too much astonished to reply, as he 
continued : 

“A friend has been raised up for you in your hour 
of need. Hark ye—I was on my way to Richard 
Chauncey’s office this morning, to put a case into his 
hands to which I eould not attend myself, when at the 
head of the stairs, I heard a woman’s tones, and unin- 
tentionally becamea listener. Your errand, yourrepulse 
by the pert young barrister, and your response when 
he declared he should ‘be a fool to act as Churchill’s 
counsel, aH interested me, and I resolved that I would 
not lose sight of you. dwarily followed you as you 
went from place’to place, but in vain, and I resolved 
to aid you to the wtmost of my ability; Robert Thorn- 
ton voluwteers ‘his services as Gerald Cburchill’s 
counsel !” 


The girl started, and tears of joy gushed into her 


eyes. 

“Oh, sir?’she cried, “your fame has often reached 
me, and Miss Verne said when I set outon-my mis- 
sion, that of all the lawyers in London, she would 
prefer you, but she feared you would think one thou- 
sand pounds a meagre fee.” 

“Fee,” exclaimed Thornton, “I will have none! 
Keep your money—if you know aught of me, you are 
aware that I never engage in an unjust cause, 
and care not so much for the loaves and fishes 
as to see the right triumphant! I try to be, madam, 
what it is hard te find in any land, an honest law- 
yer.” 

” Madeline caught his hand, and pressed it to her lips; 
her heart beat fast as she murmured : 

“Then you think him innocent—you, with your 
knowledge ef human nature, your experience in such 
cases !” 

“Indeed I do, or I should not be here, madam.” 

“JT bad heard much in your praise,” said the girl, 
“but the half was not told me; you are far more noble 
and generous than I had thought! How can I thank 
you?” 

“ Don’t talk of that,” responded her new friend; ‘I 
must have an interview with you immediately in some 
less conspieuous place. Will you go with me to my 
chambers in the Temple ?” 

“Certainly,” and Madeline rose, took his proffered 
arm, and moved away. When they reached Robert 
Thornton’s office, the lady said : 

“Now, sir, it is necessary that we should under- 
stand each other. For reasons which must be appa- 
rent to you, if, as I suppose, you are in the least 
degree familiar with the rumours that are afloat, I 
have put on widow’s weeds and concealed my own 
wad beneath a grey wig, but I am in reality Madeline 

erne.” 

“Ay, ay! I suspected it, though I think nobody 
else has in your dismal round. Long practice has 
made me keen-sighted, and ’tis hard to deceive old 
Richard Thornton. But to business, to business. Sit 
down, and tell me all the particulars of the case 
which you have committed to me.” 

Madeline obeyed; Gerald's impending doom ren- 
dered her indescribably eloquent, and when she had 
concluded her story, Thornten exclaimed : 

_ “I see, I see—your father’s clerk has fallen a vic- 
tim to De Vaudreuil’s jealous rage. Heavens! ‘tis as 
clear as that yon sun hangs in the sky; and be as- 
sured I'll do my best to convince the world of his in- 
hocence, and ferret out his hitherto unknown enemy ! 
There, our interview is ended, but I may wish to 
consult with you again.” 

“Tam staying at No. 5, Lindall Row; Gerald made 
himself a home in the dilapidated old house for 
years, and therefore it is dear to me. Besides, the 
landlady is a firm friend to us both, and should 
ie find me, you may entrust any message to 


The great barrister noted down the street and 
number in his memorandum book, uttered a few en- 
bees words, and courteously escorted her to 
the door. 

Madeline gave hima grateful glance and bent her 
steps to Lindall Row, invoking blessings on him who 
had so unexpectedly befriended her, while Robert 
Cbornton applied himself to the farther investigation 
of Gerald Churchill’s case. 





CHAPTER IX. 
. Pity thee! SoIdo! 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar— 
But does the robed priest for his pity falter am 
is. 


A wEEkkK had dragged by since Madeline’s visit to 
the gaol, and she was still in London. Leopold 
Verne had been startled bya message from Rock- 
mount, which declared that she was missing, and he 
at once associated her absence with his clerk’s arrest 
and imprisonment. Could it be she had so far 
forgotten him and her own self-respect as to fly from 
her home and endeavour to obtain another meeting 
with Churchill. The thought was madness, and the 
exasperated father ordered his carriage, and drove to 


the gaol. 

“ Has Gerald Churchill had visitors since his arrest ?” 
he fiercely demanded, as he met the turnkey in the 
ward-room. 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ And who, pray ?” 

“ De Vaudreuil has been here.” 

“ Aye, I know that—he’s fool enough to sympa- 
thize with him; but hes lady visitor craved 
admittance'to'the cell,—a young lady, I mean ?” 

“ No, sir;ome Mrs. Harris bas paid him dlaily 
visits, but‘mo ether person has entered No. 20.” 

“ No other:person—are you sure?” 

The gaoler reflected a ‘moment, ere he replied: 

‘* Well, now I think upon it, a strange lady came 
with Mrs. Harris one night, but it must have beer 
ouly to keep'her company on her long walk, forshe 
did not go into the cell et all.” 

“By my faith!” cried the old man, “this looks 
mysterious. I believe :you've ‘been imposed upon ! 
Harris! Harris!—let me «see—Dame Harris was 
his landlady, and there's some plotting among them, 
I'll be sworn !” 

He stalked from ‘the -ward-room without seven 
an adieu, and, springing ‘into the carriage, ordered the 
coaehman to drive to Lindall Row. They had pro- 
ceeded but a little distance, however, when he espied 
Vietor de Vaudreuil. 

“ Ho, there!” he exclaimed. “I have important 
news for you, De Vaudreuil. Stop, John.” 

The equipage came to a stand and the gallant 
Frenchman had just taken his seat within, when the 
blood horses began to rear and plunge, the chariot 
was overturned, and Leopold Verne and De Vaudreuil 
flung senseless upon the pavement. 

The terrified servants had De Vaudreuil berne to 
his own residence, and the banker to the hotel where 
he had lodgings. Skilful surgeons were summoned 
and the displaced bones set; but for days both were 
obliged to keep their rooms. 

Thus Madeline came and went on her errands of 
merey unmolested, while her father and Victor De 
Vaudreuil cursed the accident which at that time of 
all others kept them idle. 

It was not till the day previous to Gerald Churchill's 
trial, that they found themselves able to go forth from 
the chambers which had seemed like a prison, and then 
there was so mach which imperatively demanded at- 
tention, that no time was left to search for the missing 
Madeline till nightfall. 

Just as the shadows of eventide were drifting over 
the sky they stopped at No. 5, Lindall Row. Savagely 
they rapped, but there was no answer to their sum- 
mons, the old house was vacant, and on inquiry among 
the neighbours nothing could be elicited. 

At length they dashed from the quiet neighbourhood, 

but reselved to find the girl if she were in London, 
a if possible prevent her from appearing at the 
trial, 
Ah! they did not dream that, warned by Kitt the 
idiot boy, Madeline and Mrs. Harris had fled several 
hours previous, nor that the humble inhabitants of the 
vicinage had felt such a strong regard for Gerald 
Churchill as to render them willing to maintain silence 
without the gold which the banker’s daughter had 
offered ag a bribe. 

Meanwhile Madeline Verne was on the alert to save 
her lover ; brave, vigilant, persevering, she exerted 
herself to the utmost in his behalf. 

“Is there anything moreI can do for him,” she 
asked, as she and Mrs. Harris stood side by side in the 
hiding place to which they had retreated. 

“ There is the Chief Justice,” replied her companion, 
“they say he is a hard man—what if you should go 
to him and try to soften his heart? It would be no 
light task, and perhaps you are not equal to it.” 

“You forget that I am a woman,” said Madeline, 
“a loving, trusting woman; but I should be un- 
worthy the name if I should shrink from this step. 
I have met the Lord Chief Justice in happier days, 
and he may listen to me when he would be deaf to 
another. here, where is Kitt? 1 wish you would 
find him and tell him to call a hackney-coach from 
the next stand—there’s no time to be lost when there 
is so much at stake.” 

“You may be sure neither Kitt nor I shall be back- 





ward about helping you, and may God speed you dear, 
dear Madeline, as you go forth on your errand of 
love.” 

The widow left the room; Kitt was summoned and 
the necessary preparations made. An hour later a 
hackney-coach drew up in front of an imposing man- 
sion within the charming precincts of the West End. 
On gaining admittance to the Chief Justice’s presence, 
the words which had risen to Madeline’s lips died 
away unuttered, and he said: 

“My time is precious, if you have anything to say, 
speak on.” 

“T have come, my lord, to plead with you on be- 
half of one who will be arraigned before you to- 
maorrow. Gerald Churchill is an innocent man. No- 

ing can be more false, more cruel than his aecusa- 
tion, and—and you have influence with the jury—you 
axe.to prenounce the sentence, should the testimony 
beypervertedito suit the purposes of his foes, and the 
jurors find him guilty % 

She,paused, shuddering at the thought, and then 
‘went on: 

“ Oh, my lord, he is the victim of a base conspiracy. 
Stung by jealous rage, Victor de Vaudreuil has, as [ 
sincerely believe, bribed somebody to write that an- 
onymous letter. Oh, remember this when his doom 
hangs 4rembling in your hands—remember, aud be 
merciful!” 


A smile—a cold, stern smile—flickered over her 
host's facevas he rejoined: 

“Ah, madam, asthe Chief Justice of England, I 
must doimy duty, however hard it may be. I must 
be just before I am generous. I cannot even hear 
you speak upan the subject.” 

“For Gerald Churchill’s sake, my lord, I will lay 
aside all disguises,” said the girl. ‘I am Madeline 
Verne; I love the prisoner with a love whicii is 
stronger than death. I would die for him, if I could 
thus spare him’this sorrow, this shame. I have visited 
him in his cell, I am as sure of his innocence as [ am 
that I am here pleading for his life. He murder me, 
and then attempt to throw off the effects of the poisou 
and rescue me from the flames! ‘The idea is prepos- 
terous! Think, too, how unsullied his character has 
hjtherto been—how much confidence my father has 
placed in him, and what regret he felt on learning he 
had enlisted and was to leave us for India. Why, iy 
faith in him is so unshaken that I would marry him 
in his cell to-night if he would permit what he is so 
generous as to deem a sacrifice.” 

‘*My dear Miss Verne,” replied his lordship, “I 
shall hear the evidence as dispassionately as I ean, 
but I cannot even permit you to utter another word 
in reference to a matter which is not yet officially 
before me.” 

“ My lord,” exclaimed Madeline, “have you a heart 
of stone? If not, you would not address such lan- 
guage tome. Do as you will on the morrow, and 
may God reward you according to your works! 
Remember, should you leave the court to-morrow with 
the stain of blood upon your soul, not all the waters of 
the ocean, not all the rain of the sweet heavens, 
could wash it out; it will burn deeper and deeper ag 
years drag on!” 

In grim silence the Lord Chief Justice opened the 
doer for her, and the footman conducted her through 
the hall ; the next moment she was in the street. 

The night had grown dark with storm-clouds, and 
restless with unquiet winds, and there was something 
in the stern aspect of the sky, and the moan of the 
breeze, as it came sweeping up from the turbid 
Thames, which accorded well with Madeline’s mood, 
During her interview with the Lord Chief Justice, 
Kitt had been crouching in the carriage, aad as she 
with difficulty resumed her seat, he asked: 

“ Well, what luck ?” 

“ My errand has been in vain, child, we have nothing 
to hope from the Lord Chief Justice.” 

Her voice sank into a whisper, and the lad ques- 
tioned her no more, but he clasped her hand in silent 
sympathy, and they drove onward. 

While Madeline Verne had been pleading in behalf 
of her lover, a thrilling scene was being enacted at 
the home of Hugh Duncan. Summer had spangled 
the vines which wreathed the brown stoue pilastres 
with bloom, flushed the roses, dashed the laburnum 
with gold, and lent a richer green to the mossy turf 
of the fountain in the little back garden, but it had 
brought no balm, no peace, to the proud, passionate 
heart of Lenore. 

Could you have seen her as she stood by the granite 
basin on that June night, you would have perceived a 
sad change in her since the time when she had madly 
staked her all upon one throw and lost. The health- 
ful glow had left her cheek, and only a feverish 
plague-spot burned there, her eyes flamed beneath 
their drooping lids, her lips were compressed, as if she 
were fearful of betraying some wild secret, and her 
hair, instead of being braided with flowers and jewels, 
fell in dark, tangled masses about her face, and swept 
almost to her feet; standing near her might be seen 
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old Prue, the woman who had proved her evil genius. 
With her gorgeous robe, the gay kerchief folded 
over her breast, the string of great gold beads encir- 
cling her dusky neck, her filagree earrings, each of 
which held a blood red stone in its twinkling pendants, 
and the turban that wreathed the swart brow like a 
fiery mist, she formed a most striking picture. 

‘There was, too, a magnetic power in the weird dark 
eyes, and gazing at her then, one would not have won- 
dered at the ascendancy she had gained over her 
young mistress. 

They had been absent from town several days, 
and the old crone had sedulously kept from Lenore 
what she had learned just before they left—the fact 
of Gerald Churchill's arrest. If she could keep herin 
ignorance till the trial was ended, his doom sealed, 
and their guilty secret safe, she felt that she could 
manage affairs in future to suit her own purposes. 
But so‘ keen had Lenore’s remorse of late been, that 
the ayah had good reason to fear she would betray 
herself should she be made acquainted with Churchill's 
impending fate. Still, her anxiety to learn how 
matters were progressing outweighed her caution, 
and she drew Lenore into the howse and told her she 
had better lie down and try to rest, as she was much 
fatigued by her long journey. Lenore obeyed, but the 
angel of slumber stood aloof, and at length she 
started from her bed and walked to the bow window ; 
the back garden, with its sun-dial, its blossoming 
shrubs, and its soft shadows, looked cool and quiet, 
and folding an Indian shawl over her white dressing- 
gown, she rushed out. 

“Oh!” she cried, as she stooped and laved her 
burning brow with the waters, “ ifI could only rest 
once more 

“ Girl !” rejoined a voice full of solemn music, “ you 
are a Murderess! You will never, never, know 
repose again till you confess your guilt!” And Mad 
Hadassah emerged from the deep shade cast bya 
clump of luxuriant lilac bushes, and stood before 
Lenore Duncan, a stern accuser, 

The girl sank upon the greensward, and hid her 
pale convulsed face, lighted up into strange brilliance 
by a pair of wild eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets. 

“ Do not attempt to deny it !” continued Hadassah. 
“ You sent the poisoned flowers! you fired Leopold 
Verne’s mansion, that Madeline might perish in the 
flames !” 

Lenore did not speak, but cowered there in her 
shame, her sorrow, her despair—a creature to be 
pitied as well as abhorred. 

“Had it not been for me,” resumed the Jewess, 
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[HADASSAH ACCUSING LENORE OF BEING A MURDERESS. } 


“she would have fallen a victim to your fiendish 

lot.” 
pe Who are you ?” faltered Lenore, slightly 
raising her head to cast a scared glance at her 
accuser. “ Whence—whence came you? Did you 
rise from the cold, cold grave to upbraid me? Are 
you Madeline’s dead mother ?” 

“ Ah—ah !” exclaimed Hadassah; “ this question 
proves that you fhought your schemes too deeply laid 
to be discovered by a human being. No, no—I am 
no phantom, girl! Circumstances have made me a 
vagrant; but the people of my despised race almost 
invariably bid me welcome. ‘Tired, faint, and sick at 
heart, I crouched on the steps leading into an old 
back shop, when the dooropened and he entered with an 
ayah. Before they perceived me, I had overheard them 
speaking of poisonous flowers; but when the gold- 
smith saw me, he shook his clenched hand in my face, 
and bade me begone. I obeyed; but my suspicions were 
aroused, and I resolved to watch him. There had 
been much to prey “re me that day, and when I 
reached the place I call home, a fever was parching 
my very life, and I was obliged to remain idle; but 
I could not rest many hours, so [ stole from my bed, 
and flew with supernatural strength which had been 
lent me to old Mordecai’s. I prowled round the shop 
till I became aware that he had supplied you and the 
negress with a bouquet whose perfume would be fatal, 
and then darted to Gerald Churchill's lodgings to tell 
him of Madeline’s danger. It was not difficult to gain 
access to his room, and as he was absent I left a note, 
which I hastily traced by moonlight, in the wild hope 
that he might return in season to save her. I had 
not traversed the length of Lindall Row, when I fell 
upon the pavement in a death-like swoon, and was 
carried by the patrol to the watch-house. It was not 
till the next morning that I could summon strength 
to tell him where I dwelt; but then I was borne home 

in.” 

She paused, well nigh exhausted; but soon re- 
sumed : 

“The succeeding month is a blank; but an errand 
of my own once more nerved me with new euergy. 
While dogging the steps of another, I found myself, 
on the evening of the first of May, lurking in the im- 
mediate vicinage of Leopold Verne’s splendid re- 
sidence. Concealed behind the huge urns which flank 
the steps, I saw you and old Prue when you fired the 
building, and hastened with almost the speed of wings 
to Churchill. We met in the hall of the house where 
he lodged, and I told him that the banker's house was 
even then, I feared, in flames. He dashed off to 
Madeline’s rescue: aud the shock I received froma 








second attempt éo murder Madeline, and the meeting 
on Blackfriars Bridge with one who has beggarel 
my life, brought on a relapse of brain fever; ani 
thus your secret has not. been betrayed, and Geli 
Churchill—an innocent man—has been arrested for 
your crime!” 

“ Gerald Churchill arrested !” cried the girl. “ What 
do you mean, woman ?” 

And she sprang from the ground and confronted 
Hadassah, trembling in every limb, and her dusky 
eyes dilating with wonder. 

“Lenore, do you pretend that you have had w 
knowledge of Churchill's arrest ?” 

“ As God hears me, I have never before heard of it 
We have been out of town, and if Prue knew it, she 
has carefully kept it from me. Oh! that ayah las 
been my evil genius, Think of me as you will. I 
should not have thought of murder had it not been for 
her vile whispers. Sho tempted me and I fell! li 
she understood the mysteries of witchcraft, she could 
scarcely have swayed me more. I see it all now. She 
drove me to desperation ; she made me the wretched, 
despairing thing I am to-night!” 

“Poor girl!” said Hadassah, parting the waves of 
her shining hair with her long, bony fingers. “ You 
should have resisted the tempter; but, nevertheless, 
I pity you. Listen, while I tell you more about 
the snare which has been woven for the banker's 
clerk.” 

And she proceeded to relate what our readers already 
know of the cruel Ictter, and the arguments with 
which its charges had been substantiated. ’ 

“To-morrow,” she continued, “ the trial is to begia. 
I have dragged myself from the couch where I have 
tossed so restlessly, to seek an interview with you 
What say you? Will you allow him to meet a mu 
derer’s doom ? will you seal your lips when your cot 
fession could lift the shadow from his life, and sofies 
the sting of remorse in your own soul?” 

At that hour Lenore Duncan forgot her hate, het 
revenge. All the old, fierce love came surging back 
upon her, as she sobbed: 

“No, no. I will save him, though I lose my ow? 
life.” 

“Promise me this.” 

“ By the blessed Madonna, I swear it !” : 

“Then come with me. I dare not leave you with 
old Prue, lest she should shake your resolve.” 

The girl hesitated an instant; but now her bette 
impulses prevailed. She burried into her chamber 
made a hasty toilet, and ere Prue re-entered the hous 
was gliding away with Mad Hadassah, 

(To be continued) 
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THE MAID OF MONA. 


By Leon Lewis. 


——@——_—— 
CHAPTER XLVIIL 
MRS, WYNNE AND MONA GETTING ACQUAINTED, 
Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty; where, 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 
Thomson's “ Seasons." 

Ti loud and continuous ringing of Mona’s bell 
not only speedily brought a servant to her assistance, 
but aroused Mr. and Mrs. Wynneand Noel, all of whom 
hastened to her chamber. 

“What is it,Mona?” cried the captain, in some 
alarm. “ Are you ill ?” 

Mona pointed towards the window, unable to com- 
mand her voice sufficiently to speak. 

Noel stared at the open window, unable to compre- 
hend the maiden’s movement, and then crossed the 
floor and looked out. 

He was just in time to see the smuggler-chiof 
flaggering away from the spot where he had fallen. 

“ Has somebody been trying to get into the house, 
Mona?” he asked. ‘‘Have you seen:a robber ?” 

“TI don't know,” said the maiden, repressing her 
agitation, “I was looking out of the window, and 


conceal itself from my gaze, and I thought that looked 
suspicious. I threw a book at it and it fell off——” 
“Proving itself a man f” interrupted Noel. “ This 
must be seen to. What could the man vant at your 
chamber window? Perhaps the fellow was Fear- 
nought himself, I thouglit, from the glimpse I just 


pcaught of him, that he looked like Fearnought. 


Mother,” he added, “please stay with Mona while I 
ollow this intruder-——” 

. “No, no, Noel,” cried his mother, clinging to him. 
‘Do not go, my son. He may have confederates 
hanging about watching to kill you !” 

“But I am armed, mother——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Mr. Wynne, “ Noel and I will 
search for the fellow. Arouse tke servants and send 
them to assist us. Have no fears! Noel, give mo 
one of your pistols !” 

Captain Wynne did so, and the gentlemen hurried 
Tom the house in pursuit of the smuggler-chief. 

Mrs. Wynne lost no time in arousing the servants 
and despatching them to the aid of their master, and 
she then questioned Mona, in the hope of hearing 
Wusthivg to elucidate the singular occurrence. 
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[FEARNOUGHT TRIUMPHANT. ] 


Captain Wynne, on leaving the house, led the way 
in the direction taken by tho fugitive, and found Lim- 
self on the shore of the little inlet. 

He had arrived just in time to see the sloop move 
out of the bay! 

“The fellow has gone, father!” he said, as Mr. 
Wynne came up. “ There's no use in attempting to 
follow him to-night. I will go aboard of my vessel 
in the morning and give chase to him.” 

“Then you have no doubt that the fellow who 
alarmed Mona is Fearnought himself ?” 

“None whatever. He probably followed us in the 
little boat of which I spoke last evening, and in- 
tended to abduct Mona. Thank heaven, his designs 
have been frustrated !” 

They watched the departing sloop for a few minutes, 
and then returning to the mansion, examined the turf 
under the tree on which the villain had concealed 
himself. : 

The broken branches that lay scattered on the 
ground and the indentation made by the heavy body 
of Fearnought showed conclusively the height from 
which he had fallen. 

Mr. Wynne picked up the volume that had served 
such good purpose, saying : 

“The dear, noble girl! I should think that this 
last repulse from her would cure the smuggler’s love! 
What spirit she has!” 

Noel smiled proudly as he listened to this praise of 
his betrothed: 

They entered the mansion, dismissed the servants 
to their chambers, and then returned to Mona’s apart- 
ment. 

The maiden still looked pale, but she grected them 
with a smile. 

“Well,” said Mr. Wynne, “the fellow got off be- 
fore we could come up with him, He went in the 
little vessel that brought home our children, and of 
course we could not overtake him, having nothing but 
a little row-boat to follow in. But, if I may judge 
from the looks of the ground under Mona’s window, 
he will not care to return again after his late unfa- 
vourable reception. I think, Mona, I may congratu- 
late you on having got rid of your troublesome 
admirer altogether !” 

“ He must realize that this vicinity is fall of danger 
for him,” said Captain Wynne, advancing and closing 
the windows securely, “ and will find it more condu- 
cive to hissafetytogoelsewhere. Iam quite of opinion 
that Wynne House will see no more of him !” 

Mona was greatly reassured by these remarks. 

“As you are now quite safe,” remarked Mr. 
Wynne, “I think we had better leave you to your 





slumbers. Don't permit your late excitement to keep 
you awake!” 

Mrs. Wynne declared her intention of remaining 
with Mona for the remainder of the night, and the 
gentlemen withdrew to their respective chambers. 

“T am not afraid to sleep alone, dear Mrs.——dear 
mother!” said Mona, when they found themselves 
alone. “TI feel perfectly safe now !” 

Mrs. Wynne smiled and looked admiringly at the 
graceful form in its pretty and becoming dress, and at 
the sweet, earnest face framed in a mass of flowing 
hair. 

The lady turned down the light, laid aside tke 
dressing-gown she had thrown over her night attire, 
and crept into the bed, opening her arms to Mona. 

The maiden felt a sweet embarrassment as she 
crept into them, but her heart swelled with joy and 
pride as Mrs. Wynne drew her head upon her breast 
in a fond, motherly way, andin that position they 
soon fell asleep. 

They awakened at an early hour and descended to 
the breakfast-room, where Mr. Wynne and Noel 
awaited them. 

Mona was greeted by her lover with a fond pres- 
suro of the hand, and by Mr. Wynne with playful 
badinage. 

The repast was enlivened by pleasant conversa- 
tion, each endeavouring to forget that Noel was so 
soon to leave them, and thinking rather of the pro- 
mise of his speedy return. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wynne, with thoughtful delicacy, 
withdrew after breakfast, leaving the lovers to their 
parting interview. 

“ Before I return to you, darling,” said Noel, folding 
the maiden to his breast, ‘I hope not only to have 
captured Fearnought, but to have heard from Maxley’s 
lips the secret of your parentage! I shall come home 
by the Isle of Man with a view to seeing him. 
shall spare neither promises nor bribes to induce him 
to confess the truth!” 

Mona whispered her grateful thanks. 

“ Be careful of yourself and be watchful!” enjoined 
Noel. “I don’t like to leave you, Mona, but it is my 
duty to go. I shall soon return, I hope, never to be 
parted from you again.” 

He took a tender leave of her, and then joined his 
parents, bidding them a cheerful adieu. Tho parting 
was cut short by the groom, who brought to the 
door a splendid horse for Captain Wynne and a steed 
for himself, Noel preferring to ride over to Southport, 
a heavy surf preventing his rowing. 

The next moment he was gone. 

Mona looked through the lace-curtained windows 
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after him, but her eyes filled with tears, and she sank 
into a chair, overcome with grief at her lover's de- 
parture. 

“Come, come, Mona!” said Mrs. Wynne, with a 
smile. “Noel committed you to my keeping, and I 

‘can't have you spoiling your eyes in that man- 

ner. Come with me. I have something to show 
you!” 
” She drew the maiden’s arm within her own, and 
led her upstairs te her own dressing-room—a ‘pretty 
apartment, well meriting the name of boudoir. Here 
she ensconced herself in an easy chair, saying: 

“ As Noel will return so soon to us to claim‘his 
bride, Mona, he must find her ready. Imvea great 
love of pretty things, and as we live sofar from‘town 
I geta store of them at onceto make up at my leisure. 
We go to London ‘every year, anfl on those annual 
visits Ido a twelvemonths’ shopping. Let:me show 
you my treasures and selevt from them your bridal 
outfit !” 

Mona blushed and smiled, but remained silent. In- 
deed, she did not know what to say. Mrs. Wynne 
seemed to take it as.a matter of course that @he care 
of her son's bride’s troussean devolved upeniher, and 
Mona could do nothing but acquiesce. 

The lady produced a bunch of keys anf unleoked a 
cleset-Goor at one side of the apartment, and pro- 
duced several packeges done up neatly in soft thin 

a per. 
ee Here is the beginning of your new wardrobe,” she 
said, with a smile, as she untied the parcels. “How 
do you like this, dear?” 

As she spoke, she unfolded a piece of blue silk, and 
laid it onthe girl’s lap. 

Mona was delighted with it. 

Mrs. Wynne next shook-outa Gress of white silk, 
with lace over-dress and Brussels veil, all in the same 
package, and said, witha smile: 

“I bought these on purpose for-you, dear Mona, by 
Noel's request. They were to be your wedding-gift 
from me. Do you like them ?” 

Mona looked at the ‘soft rich lace, with its exquisite 
tracery of leaves and flo-vers, with true a iation. 
Although she had but a faint idea of the cost of the 
delicate fabric, she saw that months of weary labour 
were 1epresented by it, and that the truest taste had 
been employed in its design. 

Mrs. Wynne pointed out its beauties and excellences 
to her, and then folded it up again, and took out an 
embroidered Indian muslin. 

“White is so becoming to you, dear,” she said, 
laying it against the girl's cheek. “This Indian 
dress must be made up first, so that Noel can see you 
in it when he returns. Witha blue sash, it will be 
exquisite !” 

Mona's tears forgot to flow as she examined the 
pretty goods shown her, and Iistened to Mrs. Wynne’s 
cheerful talk, and she finally became quite absorbed in 
Ler feminine occupation. 

The lady, encouraged by her interest, exhibited not 
only several additional dresses for Mona, but also some 
of heavier fabric for herself, and finally unwound 
whole pieces of lawn of the finest and most even linen, 
saying that they should be immediately made up for 
Mona. 

“And asI have two Indian shawls,” she said, in a 
glow of motherly feeling, “I shall give you one, 
Mona. Do you know the value of a real Indian shawl, 
dear ?” 

“J never saw any,” replied the girl. 

Mrs. Wynne smiled, and produced hers. 

With a little gentle tutelage, Mona was made to see 
the value of the costly articles, and Mrs.. Wynne 
offered her her choice between them. 

“YT would rather you should choose for me,” said 
the maiden, hesitatingly. ‘* Indeed, I don’t like to take 
either. ‘Ihey are much too grand for me,” 

“They are too grand for a young girl,” said Mrs. 
Wynne. “They would be quite oat of place ona 
young unmarried lady, but would be very appropriate 
for Mrs. Noel Wynne! Besides, such shawlsas these 
last centuries. But as you don’t like tg choose, allow 
me to do so for you !” 

She selected the brightest of the two, and laid it on 
a chair with the rest ef Mona’s new possessions. 

“Your jewellery will be supplied by your husband,” 
she soon said, smiling. ‘But there are many other 
little things which belong to my province, and to 
which I shall attend. The first thing, however, to be 
done is dressmaking, since, as soon as your presence 
here is known, our neighbours will call upon you.” 

She rang for ber maid, and that person answered 
the summons, 

Mrs. Wynne immediately set her at work upon the 
Indian muslin, and despatched a servant for a dress- 
maker, who lived in the neighbourhood, to assist her. 

Leaving the two busily engaged, Mrs. Wynne con- 
ducted Mona back to the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Wynue was engaged with a newspaper. 

The day passed busily and pleasantly, the maiden 
spending a couple of hours in storing her new pos- 


sessions in a closet in her own dressing-room, and the 
remainder of the time with Noel’s parents, who be- 
came more and more charmed with her. 

The next day the Indian muslin was completed and 
Mona was arrayed in it. The low corsage and the 
shert sleeves werea matter of imménse surprise to her. 
Mrs. Wynne ‘teok pride in-assisting at her toilet, and 
tied a wide blue sash around the slender waist, and 
= over the snowy, dimpled shoulders a small lace 

rtha. 

‘“‘Isn’tshe charming?” whispered Mrs. Wynue,as 
she displayed the young girl to her husband. I like 
to plan her toilets—she is so beautiful! I wish Noel 
could see her now!” 

Mr. Wynne smiled indulgently, as he was wont to 
do upon his lovely, enthusiastic wife, but he gave 
one an appreciating look at his prospective daughter- 
in-law. 

“You meed but one additional ornament, Mona,” 
said Mrs. Wynne. “You should have some blue 
flowers among your curls. Run into the conservatory 
and collectsome. I'll fasten them in for you.” 

Mona glanced at the glass partition that divided 
the wilderness of sweets eas the drawing-room and 


said: 

“T had rather ran outinto the garden and gather a 
few of the common blue flowers that grow in the 
flower-beds. I love the free blossoms that are not 
shut up in glass cages!” 

Mrs. Wynne laughed, replying: 

“Then take my sun-hat, Mona, and gather some 
free flowers. You will find the hat hanging up in the 
corridor !” 

Mona kissed her friend impulsively, glanced merrily 
at Mr. Wyune, then donned the hat and ran out into 


the large garden. 





OHAPTER XLIX. 
IN CONCEALMENT. 
I well believe 
Thon wilt not utter what thou dost not know; 
And so far will I trust thee. Shakespeare. 

FEARNOUGHT, on hearing the sound of Mona’s bell 
had hastened to his boat as fast as his bodily and 
mental condition would permit, and struck out for the 
sloop. His mind was in a chaos, its enly definable 
emotion being rage. By the time he had reached the 
sloop, however, the exercise of rowing had induced 
something of his usual calmness. He swept along- 
side the little craft just as his watchful confederate 
peered over its side. : 

“Is that you, captain?” asked Breed, in a shrill 
whisper. “ Pass up the girl.” 

“‘Confound the girl!” retorted thesmuggler, savagely, 
as he climbed to the deck. “Up with the aneher! 
Don’t stand there, you fool! The whole heusehold is 
aroused and after me!” 

Setting adrift the boat in which he had come off to 
the sloop, Fearnought hastened to set the sail, and the 
next moment the breeze filled it, and they swept out 
towards the sea. ; 

At that instant Captain Wynne and his father ap- 
peared on the shore and looked after them. 

“ Ay, look!” eried the smuggler-chief, shaking his 
clenched fist at bis baffled pursuers, while his face 
grew black with demoniac passions. “ Rejoice now, 
while ye may! _ It will soon be my. turn!” 

His voice died away in a kind of howl. 

Breed was appalled at his commander’s display of 
passion, and, though he longed to ask its meaning, 
preserved a wise silence. 

“ Where shall I go now, captain ?” he asked, after a 
long pause. 

“Up the coast,” was the reply. By morning the 
eoast-guard along these shores wi!i be on the leok-out 
for us. We must get beyond their reach. You know 
where Hawkins’s cottage is ?” 

“Yes, cap’n. It’s to the north ef the Ribble River, 
and in a little inlet!” 

“You're right, Breed. We've landed goods there 
more than once. We've paid the old man and his son 
handsome sums, too. We must go there and stop 
awhile, till the pursuit is blown over.” 

“Then you've given up the girl?” ventured Breed. 

“Given her up—no! A thousand times no! If I 
hated her as madly as I love her, I'd carry her off. 
I'll break that Wynue’s heart and her spirit, as sure as 
I'ma living man! I don’t know yet what plan [ shall 
adopt to secure the girl, but I'll think of one during 
the night!” 

Breed longed to ask further particulars of the smug- 
gler of his late adventure, and finally said: 

“If I may make so bold as to ask, cap’n, did you 
run against that Wynne ?” 

Fearnought’s face darkened, as he replied: 

“No. I was defeated by the girl herself—but she 
shall pay for it!” 

Noting his confederate’s curiosity, and wishing to 








keep on good terms with him, the smuggler related his 


late misadventures, concluding by uttering terribls 
anathemas aguinst Mona and his rival, Capri, 
Wynne. 

“And she pushed you off the tree?” exclaims 
Breed. “ That girl’s got grit. She'd makea splendig 
smuggler’s bride! How she'd queen it at the retreat! 
How she'd reign over tlie crew !” 

“She needs taming first!” said Fearnought, griy), 
“Tm willing she shoald have spirit, but she inj 
recognize me as master! Stand by meand I'll soo, 
show you my policy.” 

“Of course I'll stand by you!” assorted Breed, 
“That is—provided ——” 

“T understand you, my man. Your reward shall 
be doubled. Your risks will be very slight ~very 
slight indeed. I don’t intend to risk my neck by any 
means. And now let me think!” 

He went to the side of the sloop, leaning over the 
water, and soon became absorbed in thought. 

Many dark plans were revolved in his guilty soy} 
a8 ewas evident by the fitful ing of his basilis; 
eyes, but at length his whole lizhted up, and ha 
said, advancing towards his confederate: 

“I thave it, breed. I have an excellent plan fo; 
taking ‘the girl captive. Youshall know it in <ooj 
time, for I need your co-operation. In the meantirne, 
say mething of ‘my intentions:‘to Hawkins or his soy, 
Be on ‘your guard. If I sueceed, and you aid me, |’| 
make your fortune for you!” 

Breed was much gratified at this promise, and as- 
sented to all that his master required. 

In peace ?. yi nae hours, the sloop ha! 
passed the mouth of the Ribble and approached a nar. 
row inlet, into which it made its way. 

Thisinlet was bordered by a sandy waste, upon 
which stood a single cabin, which looked dark au/ 
desolate in the waniag-starlight. A fishing-sloop lay 
at anchor in the inlet, anda row-boat was visible on 
the beach. 

Breed dropped the anchor, when they had coms 
quite near to the shore, and Fearnoug):t, putting his 
hands to his mouth gave utterance to a wild, strange 
cry, which appeared to be a signal. 

He was obliged to repeat it several times before it 
was answered. 

At length the cabin door opened and two men stool 
on its threshold. 

They appeared somewhat surprised at the appear- 
ance of the sloop, but without waiting to ask questions, 
sprang into the row-boat and pulled for the strange 
craft. 

“Tt’s you, Hawkins; and your son?” asked Fear- 
nought, leaning over to look at them. “ We've no 
boat to go ashore in, so we'll jump into yours.” 

He did so, being followed by Breed, who, it seemed, 
had a slight acquaintance with the Hawkinses, 

“ Anything up, cap’n?” asked the elder Hawkins 
“That is, anything worse than our late bad luck ?” 

“ Nothing, my friend, except that I am pursued by 
\@ revenue vessel,” responded the smuggler. |“ [ thew 
them off the scent, and hastened hitler.” 

By this time, the boat had/grounded on the beach 
and the party sprang out and went up to the cabin. 

The younger Hawkins lighted a candle from the 
smouldering embers in the fire-place,and the room 
thus dimly lighted was revealed to the new comers. 

The floor was bare and had a trap-door in the 
centre; the walls were of rough boards, and orua- 
mented by prints of famous horses; two smal! cur- 
tained windows admitted light when desired; a couple 
of beds occupied two corners; and the rest of the 
furniture comprised only three or four rush-bottowed 
ehairs. ; 

The aspect of the owners of this dwelling was 
not a whit more prepossessing than the chief apari- 
ment. 

The elder Hawkins was a grey-haire'l, beetle 
browed man, with habitually compressed lips, aud 
small, stealthy-looking eyes. 

His son resembled him in every characteristic, except 
that his hair was of a dingy black and his movements 
had more energy in them. 

“ Where's your wife, Hawkins?” asked Fearnought 
his eyes roving about the room. 

She’s gone a visiting, and to dispose of some of 
that last lot of things you let mo have,” returod 
Hawkins. “ Albert and I are all alone, but we expe 
her home to-morrow.” : 

“It's all right!” said Fearnought, seating himself it 
one of the chairs, while Breed-took possession 0 
— “I want Albert to do a little job 
me 

“ What is it, cap’n?” inquired Albert. 

“You still preserve your honest name aud i 
that?” inquired the smuggler. 

“ Oertainly, cap’o,” said Hawkins, with a coa' 
laugh. ‘* We're honest fishermen, and are respec 
by everybody. Even the gentry hereabouts hold ® 
up as models of goodness, and buy up all the fish # 
have time to catch.” , 
“Very good!” exclaimed Fearnought, with cou 
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satisfaction. “I have got rid of my pursuers, 
i pert to leave this coast just yet. Phat ; 
require of Albert is this—he must take this sloop to 
the retreat and tell the boys tat I am safe. and shall 
start homewards to-morrow night ‘had 
“ But I may be pursued?” suggested Albert. 
“ Well, if youare, you can give your name and say 
that you bought the sloop of a couple of men who had 


. 


no further use for her. That statement will clear you. | 


The worst they could do would be to bring you ashore 
where plenty of witnesses could be found to vouch for 
your r spectability. Ms , 

“T'll go, cap’n,” said young Hawkins, after a few 
minutes of reflection, “I shan’t rua any risk in the 
matter, and shall make sometl:ing, for you are always 
generous, cap’n, Are you going to run another 

argo ?” 
ar want to,” replied Fearnought. “I have a small 
stock at the retreat, but I slrall have to make another 
trip to France first, it may be. But if you go for me, 
Albert, you must be off without delay. There are 
plenty of provisions abeard. Take a little wine and 

off!” 

eo soon!” said the elder Hawkins, “Well, 1 
snppose the sooner he goes, the sooner he'll return.” 

While still speaking, Hawkins lifted the trap-door, 
and descended inte the cellar underneath, soon re- 
turning with a basket of wines, which he handed to 
his son. 

“Those are out. of the last lot you gave me, 
cap'n,” he said, withdrawing’ one of the bottles, and 
breaking its neck against the wooden mantle-piece. 
“Have some ?” 

He handed the bottle to Fearnought, who drank 
a good share of the contents and gave the rest to 
Breed. 

“ How'll you get away from here, cap’n, if I take 
your sloop?” inquired Albert, putting on his jacket, 
preparatory te departure. 

“T’ll borrow the old man’s,” responded the smug- 
gler. “Don't be troubled about me. Carry a bold 
face, if you should encounter a revenue vessel. Stay 
at the retreat until I come, and you shall not return 
empty-handed |” 

He shook hands with the young man, as did Breed, 
and Albert then left the cabin, accempanied by his 
father, who took him out to the sloop in the row-boat, 
and then returned to his guests. 

“A pretty craft that, cap’n,” hesaid, as he re-entered 
the cabin. “She's fitted up like a lord’s yacht, and is 
as pretty a make as ever I saw!” 

“I'm glad you like her, Hawkins,” observed Fear- 
nought, stretching out his limbs. “She’s a very 
pretty sailer—very pretty indeed. She’s new, too, 
and as sound asa nut. You've been faithful to my 
interests, which have been your own, and as I 
shall want to borrow your sloop fora few days, I'll 
make you a present of mine !” 

Hawkins was loud in his expressions of gratitude, 
and exelaimed : 

“My sloop is at your service, cap’n, though it can’t 
compare with yours. It’sa nice oraft, though, and a 
swiftone. What time shall you go away from here 
to-morrow ?” 

“I hardly know yet,”said Fearnought. “ Perhaps 
I won't go to-morrow at all. It will depend upon 
circumstances. The revenue vessels may be eff the 
coast, you know. I suppose you know all our late 
disasters? Ill news travels fast !” 

“Just so, cap’n,” returned Hawkins. “Albert 
heard the story from the fishers below us, who heard 
itfrom Southport people. But we knew that you 
were all right, You've made too much money during 
the last five years to be cast down by one or two de- 
feats now !” 

“True Hawkins,” declared the smuggler. “We 
are all right, and shall be prosp rous enough when we 
have thrown these revenue meu off our track again. 
But as we aroused you out of your slumbers, we'll 
give you a chance to go to bed again. I am fired 
myself, and sois Breed, I know, for the fellow is half 


dozing. Out with the light, Hawkins, and a pleasant |} 


slevp to you!” 

le flung himself, dressed as he was, upom one of 
the beds, while, after extinguishing the light, Breed 
and Hawkins took possession of the other, and the 
two were soon asleep. 


CHAPTER L. 


FEARNOUGHT TRIUMPHANT. 
In traeing human story, we shall find 
The cruel more successful than the kind. 
Sir’ W. Davenant. 
Tue smuggler-chief'was aroused at an early hour 
the next morning by the noise made by his host in 
Preparing breakfast. Breed had already arisen, and 


sas walking upon the sandy beach in front of the 


tbin, and there his master joined him. ‘They re- 
mained outside, engaved in conversation, until Haw- 
kins summoned them to breakfast. 





A shaky table had been drawn out into the centre 
of the apartment and covered with a soiled cloth. 
The repast consisted of smoking coffee, a loaf of bread, 
a platter of fried bacon, garnished with eggs, and 
several bottles of wine. 

Fearnought had little appetite for the food thus 
set before him, but he drank heartily of the wiue, 
aud asked, as he set down his bottle the third time: 

“As we must be off to-day, Hawkins, what can you 
give us to eaton our voyage? I want something 
nice, you know. My appetite is as dainty and capri- 
cious as a lady’s.” 

Breed laughed significantly. 

“T can give you biled eggs,” replied Hawkins, re- 
flectively, and bread and wine. I keep rabbits, the 
same as I used to, and I can bake you a couple of 
them, if you want them!” 

“Yes, you may do so. But haven't you any 
fowls? I want at the very least half a dozen boiled 
fowls !” 

“T don’t keep fowls,” said Hawkins, “but I can 
get some for you, cap’n. There’s a fisher lives a 
couple of miles down the coast, and his wife keeps 
‘em. If you say so, I'll run over there in my sloop 
and fetch home half a dozen!” 

“Do so!” said the smuggler, tossing his host a 
couple of gold pieces. “If they have anything else 
good to eat, fetch it along. Never mind the price !” 

Hawkins nodded, and set back the table with the 
remains of the repast upon it, and donned his jacket 
and cap and left the.cabin. 

Breed rowed him off to the sloop and then returned 
to his master, whom he found seated on the door-step 
of the cabin. 

“T had to laugh, cap’n,” Se said, “ when you said 
your appetite was so dainty. Of course, Hawkins 
musn’t know that we are going to kidnap the 
girl, though. I suppose she wouldn't relish common 
living ?” 

Fearnought smiled. 

“She’s been used to it all her life,” he replied, “and 
I suppose she’s got tired of it. She’s as particular as 
a duchess about what she eats. You can’t imagine 
the trouble I had with her when she was on my 
schooner. She wanted tea madeina raging storm, 
and her meat was too over-done and too under-done, 
and nothing suited her. Another voyage with me 
will cure her of her fancies!” 

Breed wondered why his master should be so in- 
fatuated with such a perverse and obstinate woman, 
but he did not express his feeling in words, 

In the course of an hour or two the sloop returned, 
and Breed went out toitin the rew-boat to bring 
Hawkins ashore. 

That worthy had brought with him half a dozen 
neatly plucked fowls, and a basket of miscellaneous 
articles of food, all of which he placed in the little boat 
and hastened to display to the smuggler-chief. 

“They will do!” said Fearnought. ‘Boil the fowls, 
bake half a dozen rabbits, as quick as you can. I want 
to get away before dark.” 

“T'm afraid you can’t do it in safety, cap’n,” replied 
Hawkins. “I heard from Smith, the fisher who sold 
me the hens, that a revenue vessel has been dodging 
up and down the coast on the look out for you and the 
sloop you wasin. You’d better lie over to-day. By 
to-morrow the revenue vessel will be off in some other 
direction.” 

“Tt’s'that Wynne’s vessel—hang him!” ejaculated 
Fearnought. “ Well, I suppose I can’t do better than 
stay here, although nothing galls me like inaction. 
Did Smith have any idea that I was here?” 

“Qh, no, cap’n. He is really what I pretend to be 
—a plain fisher. I wouldn’t hint a word of your pre- 
sence here to him, and he hadn’t the slightest suspicion 
of the fact.” 

“Very good, Hawkins. Now attend to your cookery, 
and do your best. Breed will spend the day in clean- 
ing up the sloop.” 

Hawkins retreated into the dwelling, while Fear- 
nought continued : 

“Don’t spare soap or water, Breed. Give the decks, 
the cabin-floor, and windows, and the cabin-berths, a 
regular polishing.” 

Breed obtained soap and sand from their host, and 
went off to the sloop, where he spent most of the day 
in hard work. 

Towards evening Fearnought went back with him 
to see the results of his labours, and expressed himself 
highly pleased with it. 

Hawkins’s culinary efforts had been well completed, 
and the food packed into a hamper and sent aboard. 
Wines, water, etc., were also stowed away in the 
sloop’s locker, and everything was ready for a start. 

The next morning Fearnought borrowed a suit of 
clothing of Hawkins, and denred it, tying up his own 
handsome garments into & bundle to be hidden some- 
where on board the sloop. He removed every particle 
of jewellery from his person, sprinkled flour on his 
beard, giving it a grizzled appearance, dishevelled’ his 
hair, and declared himself ready to depart. 





“You have left poles and lines on board?” ho 
asked, as he was about to step into the little boat. 
“ T want to pass as an honest fisher, Hawkins.” 

“All my fishing traps are on board,” answered 
Hawkins. ‘Nobody will suspect you to be a smug- 
gler, dressed as you are.” 

He rowed his guests to the sloop, went abroad with 
them, remaining a few minutes, and then went back 
to the shore. 

The smuggler and his confederate then sailed out 
of the inlet. 

“Which way are we going, cap’n ?” inquired Breed. 

“Back to Wynne House,” was the reply. ‘ By the 
way, Breed, we must have some fish. W-»can never 
catch them ourselvesand must buy them Make you 
for the first fishing vessel you see!” 

Breed demurred to this order, fearing that such 
boldness would bring about detection, and adding: 

“ What do we want of fish, cap’n? We've no way 
to cook it, and have plenty to eat without any !” 

“ T want it for two reasons,” replied the smuggler. 
“ The first is that I may seem more like a fisherman, 
in case we run against the enemy ; the second is I am 
going to Wynne House in the capacity of a fisher 
with fish to sell!” 

Breed was struck dumb by his master’s audacity. 

“But the girl will know you,” he said, after a period 
of silence. 

“ How will she know me—supposing she should see 
me, which is unlikely?” 

“By your beard ” 

Fearnought drew a clasp-knife from his pocket, and 
immediately cut away his beard, leaving a short and 
jagged growth, and then said: 

“ What do you think of it now?” 

“She wouldn’t know you at first sight, sir. But, if 
she ain’t going to see you, cap’n, what's tlie use of 
going to the house ?” 

“Why, @ little observation will show me the vul- 
nerable points about the dwelling. I may see some 
door that can easily be wrenched from its fastenings, 
or some window that can be raised from the outside. I 
shall return to the sloop, pretend to fish the re- 
mainder of the day, and at night act upon the know- 
ledge I shall have gained in my visit!” 

“That plan looks safe enough,” commented Breed. 
“ Did any ene at Wynne House ever see you?” 

“Never—to my knowledge. The captain has, of 
course, gone off to his vessel. Ah, Breed, I see a 
little fishing 2eet off yonder. “ Let’s make for the 
nearest craft !” 

They did so, soon reaching it. 

Fearnought assumed the manners and language 
appropriate to a Lancashire fisher, asking its proprietor 
to sell him his finest fish, and offering moderate pay- 
ment for them. 

“We've been out a couple of days,” he explained, 
“and have had no luck——” 

“ And are ashamed to go home without anything,” 
laughed the owner of the fish. “Well, as l’ve 
had good luck, you may take your choice from my 
stock !” 

Fearnonght selected the finest the man had, paid 
aim for them, and then said: 

“T hear that a revenue-vessel is off the coast some- 
where. Has it caught the smugglers yet ?” 

“No. It was off this coast yesterday, but the cap- 
tain received news tliat the sloop he was in search of 
had been seen to the northward yesterday, and he weut 
in pursuit: He'll have that Fearnought in a day or 
two—there’s no duubt !” 

“It is to be hoped that he'll receive his deserts!’ 
said the smuggler, leaving in doubt as to whetlier he 
meant’ Wynne or hitnself. 

“Yes. If they catch Fearnought, there'll soon 
be one villain less in the world,” remarked the fisher. 
“ You seem to be strangers in these parts, my friends?” 

“Yes, we come from this side of Southport,” re- 
sponded the smuggler. “But we must be off. If 
you're ever short of fish and come my way, I'll be glad 
to let you have some!” 

The sloop moved away, in obedience to his signal 
to Breed, and resumcd its course toward Wyune 
House. 

“That Wynne is out of our way,” he observed, as 
they sped’ over the waters. ‘*Hé’s on the track of 
young Hawkins, you perceive.” 

“ Yes, cap’n, but perhaps they won't take hin—only 
follow him to the retreat !” 

“ Nonsense, Breed. Albert is as keen as a hound. 
They'll take him or he'll slip fromthem. Either way, 
he and we are safe! He'll keep his eyes open you 
may depend !” 

Breed was reassured by his master’s coolness, and 
the couple lapsed into silence. 

It was not long before the stately Wynne House 
loomed ‘up before them, and they ran into the bay, and 
lowered the little row-boat. 

“You needn’t anchor, Breed,” said Fearnought, pre- 
paring to descend into the boat with his strings of fish. 
“ Lie to, as you are doing now, aud be ready to try the 
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It is possible that the 


sloop’s heels at any moment. 
In that case, I shall 


girl may see and recognize me. 
come off in a hurry !” 

Breed nodded and his master lowered himself into 
the boat, and rowed rapidly towards the shore. 

After drawing the boat upon the beach, he looked to 
see if any one was on the lawn or in the adjoining 
gardens who would notice or recognize him. 

Seeing no one, he walked boldly up to the house, 
pulling bis cap further over his face, and went around 
tothe kitchen doo. 

“ Want to buy any fish to-day ?” he asked of the ser- 
vant who answered his knock. 

“Tl see. Wait a minute!” she answered, and ran 
into the kitchen. 

The minute he was kept waiting was occupied by 
Fearnought in examining the lock of the door and the 
windows near him. 

The servant soon returned with the cook, who 
selected the best portion of his stock and paid him for 
them, and Fearnought then turned to retrace his steps 
to the boat. 

“] think that kitchen door could be forced easily,” 
he thought. “No one sleeps in the kitchen, of course. 
l’ll try it this very night!” 

As be was crossing the lawn, he suddenly paused, 
uttering a cry of mingled astonishment and pleasure. 

A little way ahead of him was Mona, robed in her 
white Indian muslin, with her blue sash floating be- 
hind her, and her curls flowing about her snowy 
shoulders. She had just come out of the flower-gar- 
den, and, tempted by the springy turf with the sun- 
light flecking the deep shadows cast by the trees, she 
was wandering towards the water's edge. 

Her hands were full of blue flowers, which she was 
weaving into a chaplet with which to crown Mrs. 
Wynne, and now and then she paused to pick a long 
spear of grass to bind the blossoms together. 

Fearnought’s eyes glowered at her under the sha- 
dow of his cap, but he slackened his pace almost 
unconsciously, while his wicked heart quickened its 
beatings. 

There she was before him—almost in his power ! 

The maiden rambled on quite unconscious of the 
close proximity of her bitterest enemy, but at length 
stopped in the deep shade of a clump of trees and sang 
softly to herself. 

At the same moment the villain looked back over 
his shoulder. 

The mansion from that point was shut out by the 
thick growth of trees! 

He dropped the fish, sprang forward, clapped one 
brawny hand over her mouth, caught her up in his 
arms, and rushed with her to the row-boat, with the 
bounds of a tiger. 

With one arm and hand he held her head as in a 
vice and covered her mouth; with the other he 
struck out for the sloop. 

Breed had witnessed the daring proceeding, and 
drew Fearnought and the girl together to the deck. 

“Away! away!” cried the smuggler. “It is 
done !’ 

(To be continued.) 





Tue ConsTABLE OF THE TowER oF Lonpox.— 
Geueral Sir John Fox Burgoyne, G.C.B., upon whom 
the Queen recently conferred the ancient military 
dignity of Constable and Governor of the Tower of 
London, which has become vacant by the death of 
the veteran Lord Combermere, was publicly invested 
with the office with much military pomp and circum- 
stance. The office is one which is always held as a 
reward for distinguished services, and the salary 
attached to it is a little under £950, with an official 
residence. The new holder, Sir John Burgoyne, a 
veteran in years and in military service, had previously 
enjoyed, as he does still, a modest pension of £365 a 
year. The ceremony took place within the walls of 
the fortress, in the presence of Viscount Sidney, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the officers of the garrison, and a 
battalion of the Grenadier Guards, now stationed 
there. Among the more notable persons who wit- 
nessed or took part in it were the Duke of Richmond, 
his son, the Earl of March, Lord Frederick Paulet, 
General Windham, the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby, Lord 
de Rous, Celonel Michael Bruce, Colonel Whimper, 
Lord Hinchingbrook, and Lieutenant-Colonel Napier- 
Sturt, M.P. The Guards, attended by their band, 
were drawn up within the garrison, and formed three 
sides of a square. The Yeomen Warders of the Tower, 
forty in number, also took part in the pageant, dressed 
in their quaint bright scarlet costume and bearing hal- 
berds. At one o’clock, General Sir John Burgoyne, 
attended by his Aide-de-camp, Captain the Hon. 
George Wrottesley, entered the garrison, and the 
troops presented arms to receive him. He wore the 
uniform of a general officer, and all his many military 
decorations. Having taken his place within the Lol- 
low square formed by the troops, Mr. John Humphreys, 
by virtue of his office of Coroner for the eastern 


Givision of Middlesex, and who wore the uniform of a 
Deputy-Lieutenant on the occasion, proceeded to read 
Her Majesty’s Letters Patent appointing Sir John 
Lord-Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets and Custos 
Rotulorum; and Mr. T. W. Ratcliff, Steward and 
Coroner of the Liberty of the Tower, read the patent 
of appointment as Constable and Governor of the 
Tower of London. That done, Lord Sydney, the 
Lord Chamberlain, turning to Sir John, presented him 
with the keys of the fortress in the name and on 
behalf of her Majesty the Queen; the Yeomen War- 
ders, following an ancient custom on such occasions, 
responded “ Amen” in chorus, the troops gave a 
royal salute and presented arms, and the band played 
the National Anthem. Sir John was then formally 
presented to the officers of the garrison. With that the 
ceremony of installation ended, and the new Constable 
and Governor was conducted over the armoury, and 
afterwards took luncheon with the officers at their 
head quarters. Mr, Harvey Lewis, M.P., took part in 
the pageant as a Deputy-Lieutenant. The immediate 
predecessor of Lord Combermere, who last held the 
office of Constable and Governor of the Tower, it will 
be recollected was the late Duke of Wellington. 


NELLIE AND IL 
OR, A LEGEND OF SCOTLAND. 


Aun, Nellie, here you come. Cold enough to freeze 
a Greenlander, isn't it? Ugh! it makes me fairly 
shiver to look out. But lay aside your wrappings ; 
draw your stool up close to the fire. We ought to be 
thankful we have a roof over our heads, did you say ? 
Of course we ought. I suppose you are thinking of 
those who are houseless and homeless to-night? Per- 
haps you are thinking of the soldiers? Ah, that re- 
minds me; hand me that work on the chair; we can 
work and talk. I wonder what noble fellow this will 
help to shield from the cold? Ready for a story, 
did you say? Well, draw your stool closer. Now, 
listen. 

I will relate a story, some of the facts of which 
you have heard me speak of. It is one of those 
memories that often haunt me, and refuse to be put 
by, as I sit before the grate after you have left, 
leaving me to conjure up the past to keep me com- 
pany. Ah, well! I love to dream—for it is dreaming. 

You have heard me speak of Lady Edith Ravens- 
wood? But stay—unlock that escretoire, and take 
from it that heavy gold locket. Open it. 

You gaze with admiration upon that lovely picture, 
and well you may doso. But let me better describe 
the original. 

Her face was always pale, her check like marble. 
Light brown ringlets were looped away from her 
white brow, so transparent that the veins could be 
distinctly traced. Her eyes were brown; I never 
saw them animated, or otherwise than calmly tran- 
quil. The expression of her face was pensive, yet few 
could look upon her without that peculiar sensation of 
respect which approaches awe. I never tire of de- 
scribing her, Nell, but I wish I could make you sec her 
with my eyes. 

My home was, as you know, in Scotland. Across 
the little loch, nearly opposite my father’s door, stood 
Cairndon Castle. I always looked upon it with 
mingled awe and admiration. It was an ancient and 
noble structure, being somewhat gloomy in aspect, 
owing tothe long range of arched windows and bright 
turrets. A stream gushed from among the rucks some 
distance above, falling like a shower of silver down 
the mountain side, with a pleasant, rushing sound. 
Dashing through the bushes, it whirled onward with 
a soft, musical murmur, emptying into the little loch 
before the castle, where it sank into repose. One to 
gaze upon the scene in the moonlight would be filled 
with an uncontrollable feeling of awe. The moon 
calmly gliding through the sky threw her placid 
beams through the boughs of the trees, shining upon 
the crags, “deepening with blacker night their 
chasms,” and rippling upon the stream, while a 
lovelier, purer light than that of day rested upon the 
hills. The square tower of the old castle, covered 
with ivy, gleamed in the moonlight, leoking grimly 
down upon the little granite slabs sparkling in the 
light of the moon. 

I drag on slowly, still ; but when I allow myself to 
travel backwards, old recollections come faster and 
faster, for sweet visions of the loved past always go 
before us in the lonesome later years. 

Cairndon Castle was the property of Lord Ravens- 
wood, who resided in London with his daughter, 
Lady Edith, leaving the castle to the care of the 
housekeeper, all the rooms being closed exceptin 
those used by that personage. Knowing her at 
often gained permission to take two or three of my 
companions into the picture gallery to spend an hour 
ortwo. Not unfrequently, while traversing the long 





hall, did we eye the rooms on either side, longing for 








a peep at them; then, fitting the huge key to th, 
ponderous oaken door, we would revel among tly 
paintings until dusk. ” 

Among the large collection was'a full length paint. 
ing of Lady Edith. It possessed a strange, fascinating 
poweroverme. I never tired of gazing upon it, anj 
wondering if the lady was realy so lovely. Frequent); 
I would leave my companions to wander around thy 
room, liberally bestowing comments upon the differen; 
portraits, and seat myself before my favourits 
painting. 

Opposite a large window, so placed that it caught 
the last rays of the setting sun, was what seemed t) 
be a full-length picture, draped in black. The house. 
keeper had frequently cautioned us against touching 
it, yet many a curious glance was cast in that direc. 
tion, as it hung mysterious, heavily draped, inviting 
curiosity. 

One afternoon, when seated before my favourit; 
painting, and as usual, deaf to all around me, I hearj 
the door shut, and glancing quickly. up, perccived | 
had been forgotten by my companions, and started t 
follow them. When half across the floor a low voi 
fell upon my ear. I glanced fearfully around. Thy 
setting sun streamed through the stained-glass wip. 
dow, exhibiting in broad patches all the tints of tly 
rainbow, and falling with a soft, crimson tint upm 
the shrouded painting. Again J heard a low voice 
and asthe sound came from the farther end of thy 
room, I ran across and glanced down upon the loch, 
near which some men were at work. Thinking it 
was their voices I had heard, I laughed aloud, tha 
shuddered, for my laughter was flung back with, 
mocking sound. 

But here I was in front of the mysterious pictur, 
Surely no better opportunity to gratify my curiosity 
would be offered. I stood for a moment irresolute 
then wheeled one of the heavy chairs before tho paiat- 
ing, and with trembling fingers, unfastened the cover. 
ing, let it fall gently tothe floor, and started bac 
with amazement. It was the most royally beautiful 
face I had then, or have ever since beheld. It wass 
female, apparently about twenty, attired in a dress of 
rich velvet, that fell in soft folds around a tall, shapely 
figure. The sleeves looped back, revealed a pair of 
exquisitely-rounded arms, which might have visi 
with those of the fabled Euphrosyne, while the snowy 
hue of her graceful neck was only shadowed bys 
single jet-black ringlet, which seemed to have accident- 
ally escaped from the clustering mass gathered at th: 
back of her head. Hor face was of the true oval shape; 
her forehead broad, perhaps a little too masculine; 
but her eyes—the most beautiful feature of all—wer 
large, almond-shaped, and intensely black. Her heal 
was slightly bent, her flashing dark eyes raised. Hen 
was not a Scottish face. 

When I lifted my eyes from the painting upn 
which I had gazed unheedful of time, the sm 
was far down in the horizon. Hastily replacing tl 
covering, I glanced around the gallery; then openiug 
the door, I slid softly out along the hall, and jumping 
into my little skiff, rowed home, and sat for a long tim 
on the porch, pondering over what I had seen. 

It could not be one of Lord Ravenswood’s ancestors; 
the family for centuries back had been fair and _peiiit, 
as I had heard the housekeeper affirm over and ove 
again. Even Lord Ravenswood’s portrait showed hia 
to be fair, with a profusion of golden curls, shading s 
high white brow. The last thought in my mind, as! 
fell asleep, was, why the beautiful lady—so much 
more beautiful than any other in the gallery—sbould 
be veiled. 

As soon as my morning tasks were finished the next 
day, I rowed across to the castle, and, as I 
through the hall, glancing out of the window, I was 
surprised to see so much bustle about the grounds, aul 
even in the interior of the building. 

Entering the gallery, the housekeeper looked y 
through a cloud of dust and from scolding a servao 
and in a tired voice exclaimed : 

‘Oh Mysie, bairn, come and help me, for » saif 
trouble I’m in! See if you can find a large gilt pg 
I have dropped. Everything comes at once. Hew 
Lord Ravenswood is coming to-morrow——” 

I interrupted her with an expression of surprise. 

“To-morrow !” 

“Yes; I have just learned it, and the whole pli 
must be turned about afore then.” P 

I was accustomed to her grumbling, so I minded 
not; but the thought that I should really sco tl 
beautiful Lady Edith filled me with delight. 

But my eyes continued to wander, as did my miaé, 
towards the veiled lady. As the housekeeper ture 
to leave the gallery, I exclaimed: 

“ Aren’t you going to take off that covering ?” poiah 
ing to the masked pate 

Upon her answering “ No,” I replied, hastily pus 
ing a chair towards it : 

“T will!” 

Starting forward she seized my arm. 

“ Leave it alone!” adding, in a careless tone, “I 
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—— 
: choice painting, and Lord Ravenswood 
ters covered.” However, I don’t think you had 
better come in here any more »” she continued, in a 
sharp voice, “as tle family will soon return. But 
find the peg and bring it me in my room. And, 
closing the door with a clang that echoed through the 
gallery, she walked away. 

For a long time I sat upon the floor, somewhat 
moody, yet occasionally laughing inwardly at her ex- 
planations of the veil. ; ; 

Then, surprised to see it so near dark, I jamped up 
quickly, and, placing both hands upon one end of the 
mnysterious painting, lifted it, and, bending my head 
to see if the peg could in any way have rolled under- 
neath, was surprised to see a little door. I compared 
it to the other doors. It was not more than half as high. 

Wondering where it could lead to, I forced my way 
between the painting and the wall, and tried it; tomy 
chagrin it ‘was locked. Pressing back the disap- 
pointed feeling, I remembered having seen a large 
bunch of keys in the housekeeper’s store-room during 
one of my ramblings. 

Springing up I ran along the gloomy old hall into 
the store-room, secured the keys, and, hurrying back, 

fitted, with much satisfaction, a small key to the lock. 
It turned witha sharp click, flew open, creaking upon 
its rusty hinges, and a current of damp air rushed in. 
Footsteps then resounded through the outer hall, and I 
had barely time to stepinto the little entry and close the 
door as the housekeeper entered the gallery, and 
pausing by the veiled picture, muttered : 

« She can’t hae gone home.” ‘ 

“She is suspicious,” I murmured to myself, “ but 
she can’t get me!” and I laughed with satisfaction. 

It was very dark, and I groped my way along the 
narrow entry, my dress brushing the wall on both 

ides, until my hand touched a knob, which rattled 
oud. I lifted the heavy latch, and stepped into a 
oom, at the sight of which I could not conceal a start 
of admiration. 

It was apparently a chapel. Three large windows 
of stained glass allowed the light to fall in a crimson 
shower upon the floor, bathing the ceiling and the 
objects around in a rich, warm glow, throwing a 
mellow light over the whole. I stood near a little 
Itar which was carved to a perfect network, and 
nlaid with the rarest workmanship. Upon a marble 

edestal before the altar was an image of the Virgin, 
nagnificently attired, while on one eide, upon a light 
stand inlaid and veined with coral, was placed a 


arge gilt cross, on each side of which were two im- 
mense candlesticks glittering in the crimson light 
pervading the room. Pictures of saints hung upon 
he walls, which, in the flickering light, seemed almost 
nspired with life, 

Opposite was a small door, and as I opened ita 


ound smote my ear. I listened. It was the music 
pfa harp accompanied by a female voice. Standing 
otionless, I listened, as the clear though mournful 
voice of the singer rang through the little chapel : 
We have left the scenes of childhood, 
We have left the lordly dome, 
River, glen, and waving wildwood, 
Friends that sweetly whispered home} 
Then while darkness scowls above us, 
And our hearts are closed to sin, 
Holy Mother! thou wilt love us, 
While we chant the vesper hymn. 

As the notes died away, hardly conscious of what 
did, I crossed the narrow entry, the door closing 
hind me with a slam which aroused a hundred 
choes. In haste and fright I turned, but, confused 

by the number of doors, I lifted the latch and stood 
before the singer. For a moment the room seemed 

whirl around, but an exclamation of surprise re- 
alled me as a lady advanced. 

I gazed, stupefied with astonishment, and tried to 
ouvince myself the much-admired veiled painting 
a3 not before me, There were the same splendid 
byes, the same dignified yet graceful figure. 

“How did you come here, little girl?” she ex- 
laimed. 

“I found a door,” I replied, ‘‘and wished to see to 
here it led.” 

She looked gravely at me a moment, then pointing 
0 the door, exclaimed : 

“Go now, and never come here again;” and a 
Heeper look shone in hereye. “When you enter the 
hapel,” she continued, “you will see a door opposite 
ou; go out there. Butstay! Did the housek—— 
hid any one see you enter ?” 

“No,” I replied. 

I laid my hand upon the Iatch, turned to look at 
ner once more, and met her gaze while she exclaimed 
i 4 doubtful voice : 

. You are not—you cannot be the Lady Edith ?” 

“No,” was my reply. 

With a wave of her hand, she motioned me to £0, 
nd I passed out, following her directions, only 

‘pping to admire the beautiful little chapel; and 
pening a low door, by the side of which was a huge 
liver shell, I passed out. 





AsI descended the little path I thought of the 
bunch of keys which I still held, and turning, I flew 
back around the building, trying to frame, as I ran 
along, some sort of answer to give the housekeeper 
shovld I meet her; but fortunately I reached the 
store-room, restored the keys, and returned without 
seeing her. 

For nearly a week following more life was seen 
around the eastle than the oldest inbabitants remem- 
bered. They would sometimes speak of the gaiety 
of the castle during the time of the old lord, contrast- 
ing it withthe recent gloomy dark aspect. The arrival 
of Lord Ravenswood made glad the whole parish. 
Often during the evening in times past I would sit in 
the little porch gazing over at the ponderous build- 
ing, the only sign of life being alight in the house- 
keeper's room. Now pealaftey peal of merry laughter 


would sound across the loch. Gaily dressed ladies’ 


wandered among the rocks and down the path tothe 
water side. The bugles echoed and re-echoed from 
the hills as they joined thechase, and at night, instead 
of one solitary gleam of light from a window shiniag 
upon the water, a broad sheet lay upon the shadow of 
the castle. 

But I had not seen the Lady Edith. 

One morning, while sweeping the pathway, I no- 
ticed a rigid, angular figure approaching, which I 
immediately recognized as the housekeeper at the 
castle. Somewhat wondering what could bring 
her at that early hour I waited for ler to approach. 

“ Mysie,” she exclaimed, in her harsh voice, and 
speaking with characteristic sharpness, “ how would 
you like to live at the castle ?” 

My heart gave one quick bound. 

* Live at the castle?” I repeated, in amazement. 

“Yes; Lady Edith wants you for her maid. Will 
you come?” 

My grandmother would not listen to my refusing 
so—what seemed to us—excellent an offer. On the 
following Monday I rowed across with my sister, 
and clambering up the rocks, stood before the mas- 
sive gates of Cairndon Castle, and entering a little 
door, over which the ivy hung in graceful clusters, 
was led by the housekeeper along the wide hall, up 
the old oaken stairs; and as we passed the door 
leading to the picture gallery I could not but think 
of the night when I, the only being on that floor, 
traversed the same hall that I was then treading seek- 
ing after the key to fit the hidden door. Now servants 
in livery were passing through the hall. Laughter and 
merry voices resounded on every side, while the 
rays of the setting sun fell in flickering brilliance 
upon the floor, and rested upon the heavy suits of 
armour hanging upon the wall. 

“This is the room,” remarked the housekeeper, 
interrupting my reverie, and glancing at me over her 
shoulder. 

She laid her hand upon the knob and beckoned me 
to follow her in to the apartment. 

The sudden change from daylight to lamplight, 
from the large hall to the exquisite little bower, was 
so sudden as to fairly dazzle my eyes. A bright 
jet of light from silver sconce threw blood-red 
gleams upon the curtain of crimson velvet, partially 
drawn, separating the room I entered from the sleep- 
ing-room beyond. Hangings of dark green velvet 
gave a rather sombre appearance to the room. 
The broad casements of oak, rivalling ebony in glossy 
blackness, were inlaid with solid silver, while draperies 
of the same material as the hangings fell in rich 
folds from the ceiling to the floor before the win- 
dows. Heavy chairs of dark wood, covered with 
crimson damask and studded with gold, stood in 
stately magnificence around the room, before which 
were placed stools ornamented with arabesque needle- 
work. 

Through an opening in the crimson curtains a 
glimpse of the inner room could be had. A dim light 
from a smail silver sconce threw a trembling, twi- 
light-shimmer over the apartment. On one side stood 
a massive bed, supported by posts of dark wood, 
around which wood of a lighter shade, vine-like, 
coiled and twisted upwards, drooping into fruit and 
leaves, an occasional ball of gold peeping from between 
the heavy foliage, catching the light from the sconce. 

Reclining upon a low couch, with her back toward 
the door, was a slight, graceful figure. I felt it was 
the Lady Edith, but imagined her sleeping, as she did 
not stir, uctil the housekeeper gently called her by 
name, when she turned her head quickly, and spoke 
to me in a sweet, low voice, as the housekeeper made 
me known. She was petite in figure, and moved 
across the room with a light skip, which ill accorded 
with the grave, quiet expression of the face. 

After explaining to me my duties, Lady Edith left 
me a dress in which she wished me to make some 
slight alterations, and the voices and laughter that 
had been heard on every side now resounded 
through the gallery, down the broad stairs, and then 
ecased, 

The next day wasa busy one to me until Lady 





Edith went to the drawing-room ; then I threw open 
the window and leaned out. Away in the east a low 
range of mountains ran along the horizon, behind 
which the sun was slowly sinking, streaking the hills 
with tints of rose, gleaming upon the little loch until 
it was one burnished sheet of gold; and shedding its 
parting smile upon our little cot nestled so cozily be- 
tween two hills, while the sweet sound of the convent 
bell, calling the nuns to vespers, rang out upon the 
still summer air. 

A sigh near me caused me to turn round, and I 
perceived the Lady Edith standing close by, gazing 
beyond me, out of the window, seemingly uncon- 
scious of my presence. Suddenly starting she fixed 
her calm, tranquil eye upon my face, and thero 
was a something in its clear depth that awed me; 
but when she spoke her voice was “soft, low and 
sweet.” 

She was not talkative, seldom speaking, and then 
ina low voice. I am anticipating, did you say, Nell ? 
Well, remember I am an old woman, and you must be 
indulgent towards me. 

As I stood by her side she exclaimed: 

“Mysie, Lord Ravenswood wishes to speak with you 
in the library. Do you know the way ?” she continued, 
as I turned to leave the room. 

I replied in the affirmative, and passed through the 
dark hall, my heart throbbing fearfully while vague 
thonghts filled my brain. Perhaps he wished to call 
me to account for my visit to tle mysterious lady. 
Perhaps— But I was braver than most girls are 
now, though I must confess it was rather a shaky hand 
that I lifted to knock upon the door. 

Hearing no sound, after knocking twice, I gently 
pushed it open and stepped into the apartment. The 
fading light but dimly revealed the room. The floor 
was of oak, rendered by time a glossy black. Rich 
tapestry hangings relieved the room from the gloom 
which the windows, being set ia walls of such huge 
thickness, would otherwise have given it. 

A door at one end, leading into the picture gallery, 
was open, and as I heard angry voices, 1 turned in 
that direction and started back with amazement. 
The beautiful portrait that had been for so many 
years veiled was now uncovered, and the black 
drapery was held in one hand by the lady whom my 
curiosity had led me to visit. The rays of the set- 
ting sun, condensed and softened, seemed to gather 
up their power into one focus, and threw such a 
glow upon the painting that one would have had to 
gaze twice before he could tell the living from the 
picture. 

Her tall, majestic figure was drawn to its full 
height, while her eyes flashed fearfully, as with a 
scornful expression she retorted in a broken, scath- 
ing tone to some one I could not see. I gazed, fairly 
stupefied with astonishment, until a door slammed 
and the lady turned towards the library, starting back 
with a suppressed exclamation when her gaze fell 
upon me, 

“You here again ?” she exclaimed, 

A deep, stern voice called : 

“ Beatrice!” and turning hastily, she crossed the 
gallery, disappearing from my sight, anda gentleman 
approached the door. 

A glance sufficed to tell me he was the father of 
Lady Edith. There were the same golden curls, 
though his clustered carelessly above a high white 
brow. His dark blue eyes were handsome, but he 


had 
A glance that took 
Their thoughts from others by a single look, 
His features’ deepening lines and varying hue 
At times attracted yet perplexed the view. 

I did not stop then to note this, but knowing 
that he did not see me, and forgetting my errand 
thither, I turned and glided from the room, returning 
to Lady Edith. Traces of tears were upon her face 
as I entered, and her voice was sadder than usual 
when she spoke to me. 

Early the next morning the confusion outside the 
castle called me tothe window to witness the departure 
of the household for tlie chase. 

The deep-mouthed bloodhound’s heavy bay 
Resounied up the rocky way, 

While faint from farther distance borne, 
Were heard the clanging hoof and horn. 

Many a gay mocking laugh rang out in the clear 
air, plumes nodded, and the music of the bugle echoed 
and re-echoed iu clear rich tones from the hills. 

A stag near the castle, probably aroused by the 
commotion, sprang from a heathery couch, and 
approaching above the rocks gazed for a moment upon 
the scene below, and then, asa blast from the horn 
echoed from the mountain-side, cleared with one 
bound the copse and was gone. A flourish of bugles 
awoke the until now slumbering echoes, and the party 
dashed down the path along the water side, up the 
hill—the mountains responding to the mingled sounds 
—and out of sight. 

The merry peals from the bugles mingled with the 
whoop and wild halloo of many voices, while the 
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eagles answered with their shrill piercing scream. My reverie was suddenly interrupted by the sound a curtesy, and the little childry 


Fainter and fainter the sounds were wafted back, and 
éilence settled down upon the scene of recent mirth. 

I had received permission from Lady Edith to visit 

the picture gallery. So, turning from the window, 1 
passed along through the hall, and in a moment an 
intense desire took ession of me to explore the 
uninhabited rooms which I knew were in the west 
wing. 
Hastily traversing the long hall, I entered the wing. 
I did not suppose anyone had for years been in that 
part of the castle. It was the original building, and 
was said by the superstitious to be haunted. The 
other rooms had been added, the castle built out 
further, until the west wing had fallen into disuse. 

Stopping before the heavy oaken door, I drew back 
the rusty bolt, and the door swung open with a harsh 
grating sound, as if loth to again admit any one into 
the solitary room; and asI stepped into the apartment 
where no human foot had for years trodden, a peculiar 
sensation of fearcame over me. One seldoms enters a 
spot hallowed by tradition without “ that electric thrill 
which’ so strangely unites the present with the past.” 
The tapestry hangings which had once been rich and 
beautiful were now faded and torn, and swayed toand 
fro in the breeze which entered from an open door be- 
yond, revealing the high narrow windows, the small 
panes of which were incrusted with the dust of years, 
through which barely enough light struggled to reveal 
the door leading to a passage beyond. Indeed, the 
whole aspect of the room was calculated to infect the 
most thoughtless spirit with gloom. 

As I stepped into the narrow entry, which looked or 
sermed strangely familiar, I was surptised to see so 
many small doors close together, and convinced I 
must be near the outer wall of the castle, because of 
the heavy, damp air, turned, but unable to resist 
the temptation to open oue of the doors, I found my- 
self in a room I remembered only too well, and a figure 


I recognized ‘started from a chair (stop laughing, 
Nell, or I'll not go on) and approaching, looked 
steadily at me, while I, surprised and ashamed, dared 
not look up. 


When the silence had become so embarrassing to me 
that 1 could not lift my eyes from the floor, she ex- 
claimed : 

“How dared you, foolish girl, intrude again in 
this room? Stay,” she continued, as I turned, “and 
tell me Low you came here, and why you haunt me 

I told her what you already know. WhenI stopped 

1 glanced at her she exclaimed : 

‘‘ Now listen!” and she fixed her brilliant eyes upon 
me. “Never, uever, come here again !” 

Awed by hq manner I opened the door, and turn- 
ing, hesitated moment, then blurted out in my 
blunt way: 

* What are you here for?” 

“Go!” she sternly exclaimed, pointing with her 
finger to the door, every vestige of colour fading from 
her cheeks, 

I ran back through the tapestried chamber, along 
the winding passages, into the main hall, fearing if I 
opened any more doors, I would in some way find my- 
eelf before her. 

As I glanced from my window I saw Lord Ravens- 
wood and his visitors returning from the chase. He 
rode by the side of his daughter, upon whom he fre- 
quently glanced with admiration, ‘Truly ze did look 
beautiful, but her beauty was of too heavenly a typn 
to mark her long for this world. 

Taking up my work, I walked into the housekeeper's 
room. 

“Do you know, Mysie,” she exclaimed, “Lady 
Edith is going to be married ?” 

“Going to be married!” I repeated in amazement. 
“To whom?” 

“Sir Niel Eaxnscliff,” was the housekeeper’s reply. 
“You hae never seen him. Lord Ravenswood has 
made up his min’ to bring about the marriage for 
some time, but Lady Edith would neverconsent. Just 
think,” she continued, growing talkative through in- 
dignation, “just think of his making that beautiful 
bairn, wha is now more angel than mortal, choose be- 
tween Sir Neil Earnscliff and the convent. But I 
know Lord Ravenswood” (and she shut her mouth 
tight as if fearful of saying too much), “and he will 
keep his word if it cost him her life.” 

I assisted in soring my lady for the drawing- 
room that evening, while an occasional sigh and drop 
of a tear alone betrayed some secret trouble. Her rich 
dress of blue velvet fitted to perfection her-exquisite 
figure, while her light ringlets fell gracefully from her 
pure brow, resting upon the delicate blue ef her dress, 
As the sound of her light step along the gallery ceased, 
I seated myself in one of the arm chairs and fell into 
a reverie. The hours wore away—eleven, twelve. T 


placed another stick upon the hearth, and leaned back 
in my ehair, listening to the music and voices, my 
thoughts wandering to the mysterious lady so far from 


of an angry voice. I sprang forward, opened the door, 
and gazed out into the hall. A single light streamed 
through the library door, from which also the sounds 
proceeded. Now the sweet voice of Lady Edith I 
recognized in tones of entreaty, then the harsh tones 
of her father. . 

“Spare me this! Oh, spare me this!” 

“Never, girl! you shall agree with my wishes— 
mark that. Spare your tears; you marry Sir Niel 
Earnscliff or enter a convent!” 

A wail of agony followed, and I turned back into 
the room, sick at heart, and soon the library door 
shut, a quick step neared, and Lady Edith entered. 

Her dressing-room door opened into her sleeping 
apartment, mine being directly opposite. 

It was long past midnight. Lady Edith was locked 
in slumber. Wide awake I lay, thinking over the 
events of the past few wecks, of my visit to the west 
wing, my mind gradually wandering to what I had 
that evening heard, and then to the Lady Edith. I 
loved, but stood also in awe of her. She seemed so 
superior to anyone I had ever seen. 

A slight rustle startled me, and raising my head, I 
saw a female figure gliding softly across the room. My 
heart beat quick. In the faint light from the dying 
embers, I recognized the mysterious lady. Rubbing 
my eyes bewilderingly, I gazed around. 

Quickly she moved across the apartment, entering 
tie aN room beyond, and disappeared from my 

ight. 


An ember fell with a sharp crack, throwing a fitful 
gleam over the room for an instant, and bending for- 
ward, peered out into the,gloom. I saw she was 
kneeling by the bedside of Lady Edith. 

Thinking it best to remain quiet, I watched her as 
she knelt beside the coue* - then rising, and sweeping 
aside the drapery, she ,.#:ed earnestly and intently 
upon the face of the sleeping lady, pressed a light kiss 
upon her brow, sud walked into the dressing-room. 
Drawing the curtains before the door of the room 
from which she emerged, and lighting, a tiny lamp 
which she carried, walking toward a painting of Lady 
Edith hanging close beside my door, she mur- 
mured: 

“ She looks like him—yes, his features, his hair, but 
not his expression. She looks good and true. Would 
that I could shield her from evil to come; but it can- 
not. be.” 

And turning, she left the. apartment. 

The grey light crept in through the thick curtains, 
and I arose, going about my tasks, wondering over 
the mystery of the night. 

For a week following only.a close observer could 
have detected that the Lady Edith was changed. She 
had a smile for all—chatted ,in a soft low. voice with 
her guests. Day after day I watched her as she left 
the castle, Sir Niel Earnscliff riding by. her side, and 
everywhere her constant attendant. He was a fine 
looking man, yet had a stern expression of face. I did 
not want my lady to marry him. 

“You are tco proud for me, Mysie,” she said one 
day, as I was bathing her acking head. “ Did you 
ever hear,” she continued, her.face sobering, “ of this 
castle being haunted ?” 

“T have heard just such foolish stories of every 
place around, my lady,” was the reply. 

She looked thoughtful for a moment. 

“Old Robert declares he saw a figure flitting 
among the rocks in the moonlight, and I cannot per- 
suade him it was his imagination. He also declares 
he has frequently seen a light moving about in one 
of the roomsin the west wing. I must speak about 
it and see if there is any foundation for old Robert’s 
stories.” 

Two weeks passed swiftly away. Whether Lady 
Edith inquired into the stories I do not know, but the 
subject was never mentioned again, 

For the next few weeks a gloom hung over the 
eastle. The visitors that had restored its ancient 
gaiety left. Lord Ravenswood, after breakfasting, 
rode away equipped in his graceful plaid, and gene- 
rally did not return until night. Lady Edith. would 
sit all the morning at her window with her embroidery 
frame before her, while she gazed over the hills. 
Frequent now were the controversies in the library, 
after which Lord Ravenswood looked dark and 
, owling, though with a more determined expression 

\an ever, and Lady Edith pale and weeping. 

One long, still, sunny day followed another. Her 
daily walks now were much shorter, and when I 
watched her, as she sat by the open window, I saw 
her breath came quicker and harder. Paler and paler 
became her sweet face that had always been pale. 
The voice that had always been soft and sweet was 
now mournful and sad, No need to tell her she was 
dying. “Sweet whispers had sung it to her in her 
sleep, and waking she knew it in the look of the 
piteous skies.” 

Frequently, shortly before sunset,she would wander 


¥ 


as she passed to grep 
ped from behind their mother’s gown to looky 

e ‘white lady,” who had always a pleasant yop} 
and smile for them. Fora Jone time her Voice js; 
been the sweetest in the kirk, but of late her fa 
who was a Catholic, had forbidden her to attend, 

I met Lord Ravenswood in the gallery ono after. 
noon.. He passed quickly, and. I moticed a day; 
frown, such as I never before had seen upon his face, 
He stopped at Lady Edith’s door and command 
her to come to him in the drawing-room. A |py 
moan smote my ear, but it fell umheeded on th, 
father’s heart as he turned, muttering, “She'll gy 
over it and like him as. well as any one, but she shajj 
marry him!” And his quick, firm step sounded away 
in. the distance as. some one brushed past me, ayj 
Lady Edith descended the stairs. 

I heard loud voices for some time; then all wy 
silent. The oldclock struck four. I paced up ayj 
down the hall, growing every moment more nervou, 
when the old clock struck five—six. I began to {ej 
alarmed; she did not come, Then I walked past tk 
drawing-room; not a sound didI hear. Frightenei, 
I pushed open the door, Aray from the sun strug. 
gied through a breach in a curtain, and streaming 
upon the crimson velvet, looked as if a shower ¢j 











































































wine had been dashed against it, while a faint ligh “Bi 
pervaded the apartment, but sufficient to bring t' “Bi 
objects in the room out of gloom, and touching tly Ate 
gilded articles here and there with gleams of fire, |; “At 
was vacant. Hearing the voice of Lord Ravenswooj uquire 
in the hall above, I ascended the stairs and sto,j “Ne 
before him, : iy hes 
“Lord Ravenswood,.I cannot find Lady Edith.” he ta 
The angry colour in his face deepened. ast log 
“Nor will you for some time.” ells - 

““ Lord Ravenswood, where is she?” [ retortoi, * Yo 
stepping before him, anger and indignation making pas 8) 
me for a moment forget my position. F A sv 
No wonder he was surprised and astounded at m ; ured : 
for in those days the distance between superios Ear 
and inferiors was enforced in a manner to whicli the ’ cay 
present time are strangers. He had turned to go, bu; patter | 
as I spoke, stopped and exclaimed: nd stoc 
“Minion, how dare you question me? Shi las i alon 
gone where she will learn to abey !” Cae 
With a bursting heart I paced to and fro in my pial fe 
room. The hours wore away ;, ten—eleven—tielve. % The 
Pausing in my walk, I reasoned within mysel oa,” 8 
Lady Edith must be in the castle; and with a suddy rr we 
thought I lighted a little lamp, and_ passing throug Fr shel 
the hall, drawing my dress before the light, I plac Mba 
my ear close to one of the doors and listened. Yu, . 
Lord Ravenswood was within, and his deep, regular Whe is 
breathing told that he was asleep. I Ay 
With a determination to find my lady, I stayeds a Did 
moment to think. He could not have imprisone! ‘ood d | 
her in any of the rooms in the gallery, for, by the con my th 
stant passing, she could, if inclined, call for aid. “she "Becoll 
is in the vault below!” And I shnddered at eM wy... 
thought of her being confined in one of those dan ‘ with L 
dark, unhealthy cells. ‘But no; Lord Ravenswoo Saat i 
cannot be such a monster as that. It must be in tly amg 
west wing!” Taking my lamp, I trod on tiptoe! Py 
the end of the hall, through the long, winding passigr I did é 
to the old building. Opening a door, I stood in tle vee y 
tapestried chamber without a particle of that feeliag ° ay er 
of awe and dread which would naturally inspire ow ith. D 
op entering a distant, deserted room at dead “Lord I 
night. The wind swayed the tattered hanging be'be we 
wildly to and fro, and beneath the window tlie diswal will wat 





hoot of an owl—“ Too-hoo! too-hoo! too-whit! tor 
hoo!” carried an involuntary shudder. 

The window was still open, and as the night bree 
rushed in, my lamp feebly flickered and seemed de 










lady, then stopped. I knew not who she was, but mf 
own good sense told me that Lord Ravenswood did 

























away towards the kirkyard, while the women stopped 





the scene of festivity, 





not wish her presence in the castle known, and cot- he lot 
sequently he would not place Lady Edith near be. Hy, day, fo 
Noticing a door in the: tapestried chamber, I ture isted he 
the handle. It was locked. A stifled moan ands 43 nervon 
faint voice reacved my ear. I recognized it. Takin; sIcalled 
the precauticn to drop a.ribbon to enable me to fini The cloc 
the door—thers were so many on either side I WS Hho drossin 
liable to become confused—I flew through the room, ord Rivet 
through the long hall,. entered the store-room, au @ galler 
seizing the keys I had once before used, was retut BiBteppeg pa 
ing, and stood in the large-chamber, when I heards hipped. ! 
sound. = T hurried 
Extinguishing my lamp and drawing the tatter tood before 
hangings before me, I watched through a rent in th most feare 
cloth the approach of a figure, and started with amaz* he lock anc 
ment when I distinguished the features, It wastl Near the 
housekeeper. i oreliead, eh 
Wondering what could bring her there at midnight 8 white as. 
I watched her motions. She was ing me whens BABS the sottin 
low moan from Lady Edith startled both of us, aa glow of @ 
by the light she carried, and which enabled m°! BMBying logy, 
recognize her features, 1 saw her face change wid Her eyo by 
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Mdrea 4 ions, flushing and paling alternately, 

10k at eh aa if, fasrinated by some powerful 

Word ‘il then moving quickly on, she passed into the op- 

esd Mite passage, and Jeafling forward, I saw her enter 

ather, . he room of the mysterious lady. 

f Emerging from my place of concealment, and fitting 

after. ho heavy key te the lock, I sprang forward just in 
dark Nine to catch Lady Edith as she was sinking to tie 

face, _ I endeavoured to restore her to consciousness, 
ici TAME icart sinking within me alter each unsuccessful 
OW Ds mot. 

2 te a until @ faint light crept in —— the Sante 
I indows did T succeed in restoring her fully, when 
Shall dluctantly left her, promising to come again at night. 

away « You must not, Mysie,” she replied. 

y aa “But I shall, dear Lady Edith.” 

She smiled, but what a smile! and I reluctantly 

l ™ oft, with a bitter hatred in my heart towards Lord 

< Ravenswood, 4 . ess 
ye True to my promise I that night visited my lady. 

O fee) « Mysie.” imed as I entered, “a beautiful 
; Mysie,” she exclaimed as : - 

ast the voman visited me last night. Don’t shake your head, 

wine, he resumed with a painful attempt at playfulness ; 
strug. I saw her plainly. She thoughtme asleep and gazed 
ming t me fora long time.” ; 

ve:¢ “But I locked the door, Lady Edith,” I protested. 

igh “But I saw her, Mysie,” was the decided answer. 

ng tle At daybreak I arose to leave. 

adhe “ Aro you afraid to be here alone, Lady Edith?” I 

eh: quire a 

1s woo! F ie yele, but—” and she placed her hand upon 

shod cr heart—**I shall not live to see the sun set ;” and 
a ye turned her head towards the windowasif taking a 

~ vet look at the dear old hills. “Something within 
ells me I must count my time by seconds.” 
: “ You must not—you shall aot talkso, Lady Edith!” 

Mortal ras my vehement answer. 

aie, ‘A sweet smile was her only answer, as she mur- 

mured : 

at me, “Earthly care cannot trouble me now.” 

pan I inwardly resolved to visit her during the day, no 

ich re satter how hazardous the attempt. I locked the door, 

5, ud stood a moment so wrapped in my fears to leave 

ae er alone that I did not hear a sound until a melodi- 

me tae bus voice over my shoulder startled me, and turning 
; huickly, the lady of the west wing stood near. 

sdb ve “The injunction I gave has had little power over 
bwelry ou,” she exclaimed, “or I should not see you so 
ne bear me again. But come with me a moment.” 

sudo Mechanically I followed her into the room I nad 

hrougs wice before entered. 

placid “That is Lady Edith, I know,” she exclaimed in 

+ Vey her peculiarly rich voice, with a slight foreign accent. 
she Why is she confined in that room?” 

I made no reply. 

tayed s “Did he,” and her eyes flashed, “ did Lord Ravens- 

tage rood do that? Villain!” she almost hissed between 

he me er teeth. 

1, “She Recollecting erself, she continued in a.calm voice: 
at te “You will not tell me. Listen: you are unable to 
danip, e with Lady Edith during the day. You know she 
nswows nnot ive much longer, and see”—she opened a 

4 a oor revealing a passage. “Follow me,” she con- 

1p! 0e t ipued. 

passig I did so, through a short though intricate passage, 

oe nd pushing the dilapidated hangings aside allowed 
feeling ¢ to look into the room I had left, unseen by Lady 

pire ou dith. Dropping it and returning, she continued: 

dead « “Lord Ravenswood does not know of this passage, 
wngines MABlse he would never have placed his bird so near me. 

: disaa will watch ever her if you will tell me why she is 
its toe laced there. You need not fear,” she continued, 

vo liinking I looked doubtful, “I would not harm 

, er.” 

med de “Lady, I know but little,” was my reply, “ but that 
into the tile I cannot tell you—not to spare Lord Ravenswood, 
strange ut Lady Edith.” 
but my She mused a mement, then motioned me to go, and 

rood did quickly returned to my room. 

nd cot The housekeeper scolded me many times during '. 

ear het, MAB day, for since tho departuve of the visitors 1 liad 

[ turned sisted her. My tasks were but half pcziurmed; I 

n and* ras nervous, and constantly .......-. of my charge, 
Takins HRBs Icalled my lady. 

» to fal The clock struck five—six. Iwalked up and down 

e I wis ie dressing-room in a fever of anxiety, waiting for 

16 Todo, ord Ravenswood, who was pacing back and forth in 

om, aud @ gallery, to leave. Soon his footsteps ceased. I 
returi tepped eagerly out; his door slammed, the bolt 
heat BAMBipped. 

lhurried in the direction of the west wing and 

tattered ‘ood before the dcor a moment. It was so still I 

at in the most feared to enter. With a sudden effort I turned 

1 amade @ lock and opened the door. 
was tle Near the open window Lady Edith recliacd her 

d oreliead, cheeks, lips, and even the qnivering hunds, 
dnight § white as marbleand almost as cold. The last beams 
wheo! HMB! the setting sun stole through the window and threw 
us, v of exquisite beauty upon the cheek of the 

d — lady. 

ge W Her eye brightened as I entered, and the myste‘i- 


ous lady, who had been bending over, moved and 
motioned me to approach. Lady Edith could scarcely 
speak, but bending low I caught the words: 

- In the little red box—keep them to remember me 
by.” 
She was silent a moment, then starting up ex- 
claimed : 

“ Wiere are you, Mysie? my eyes are dimming. 
Tell my father—oh! I wish 1 could see him.” 

I arose, but she retaire* me. 

“It is too cate,” she saurmured; “I shall not live 
till he could get here. Tell him I wish to be buried 
from the kirk, into ‘the little yard beyond, where the 
broad sunshine can rest upon my grave. He will 
not—he cannot refuse my dying request. Tell 
him——” 

She gasped for breath; a smile of exquisite sweet- 
ness hovered round her mouth. Unable to speak, she 
held out her band to the strange lady, holding my 
own the while, turned to the window and bestowing 
one long glance upon the hills, and as the sound of 
the convent bell pealed with a sweet chime across the 
loch, a mist came over her eyes. ’ 

“Near home,” she murmured—“near home!” 
lingering upon the word as if it conveyed to her 
mind inexpressible sweetness. There was a struggle 
—and she was still; beyond all reach of human care 
or sorrow, disappointment or suffering, she had passed 
into the presence of her God. 

“She is dead,” exclaimed tho lady, in a low voice. 

I bent over and pressed a kiss upou the marble brow, 
replaced a ringlet that the eveving air had blown 
across her face, and left the room. As I passed into 
the hall I heard steps, but this time, not afraid, I 
watched Lord Ravenswood approach. He did not sce 
me. Stepping before him, I exclaimed, in a voice, the 
cold, hollow tone of which startled myself: 

“Your victim is beyond your reach, Lord Ravens- 
wood !” 

“ What mean you ?” he harshly demanded. 

“T mean Lady Edith is dead!” was iny reply. 

I had no pity for and would not spare him. 

Staggering back against the wall, he ejaculated: 

“ Dead! dead! what do you tell me?” 

A bitter, bitter hatred towards him had filled my 
heart for many a day, and L took a delight in thus tor- 
turing him. 

“Yes, dead,” was my reply. 

He rushed past me, and | entered my room, giving 
myself up to uncontrollable grief, until the light glim- 
mered through the window, and another day, bright 
and beautiful as the last, dawned. 

Great was the astonishment and sorrow throughout 
the castle when the death of their much loved lady 
was known. And among the cottagers many a busy 
housewife stopped in her task to brush away a tear, 
while even the men glanced sadly towards the grim 
turrets of Cairndon Castle, and frequently passed 
the back of their hand across their eyes. 

As quickly as possible I met Lord Ravenswood, and 
gave him the dying request of Lady Edith. 

A great change had come over him. His face was 
thin, pale, and stern. He did not look at me while I 
told him her words, but complied with her wish. 

All the parish, it may be said, attended her funeral, 
though many a voice was unable to join in the psalm. 
He who ministered had loved her with a love un- 
speakable, and though an old grey-haired man, he 
wept while he prayed, 

I sat by my window long past midnight gazing 
over into the kirkyard. The stars seemed to keep 
a holy watch over her grave, and the moon threw a 
silvery light aslant the little mound. 

Was it fancy, or did I really hear her voice again ? 
I gianced around, then bowed my head and wept. 
The wind rustled drearily through the trees, and it 
seemed as_if it brought angel voices on its wings, 
“now far, now near, now on the moor, now on the 
hillside, now in the branches of the old oak-tree, 
u0 then suddenly floating away as if among tho 
stars.” 

A sudden impulse to visit the place of her death 
seized me, and lighting, my little lamp, I stole through 
the long hall. 

As I stood by the window from which she had last 
looked, a hand was laid lightly on my shoulder, and 
the strange lady whispered: 

“a thought I would find you here. Come with 
me!” 

I followed her into the room beyond. 

“You wish to know who 1am!” she exclaimed ; 
“and it is because you loved Lady Edith that I tell 
you. Listen !” 

She seemed fora moment overcome, then collecting 
uerself, commenced: 

“When Lord Ravenswood was about twenty, he left 
Scotlahd to travel on the Continent. In Italy, my 
hone, I first met him, where Le wooed and won me 
for his bride. 

“Tt took but a few montlis of married life to convince 











harsh and tyrannical, and I hail a spirit proud and 
haughty as his own, so that all efforts to mould me to 
his will were useless, 

“T sat for a painting to one of the best Italian mas- 
ters, and it was sent to Scotland to be placed among 
the family paintings as his wife. 

“One morning, after a fiercer dispute than usual, and 
he had left the house in a fearful rage, I left him. Re- 
member, I was a proud, high-spirited Italian, and could 
ill brook harsh treatment. 

“Thinking only to leave him awhile and frighten 
him, I retired into a convent, where I heard of lis re- 
peated attempts to find me, 

“T was heiress to immense estates, and the pricsts 
knew well that if I took the veil, it would greatly in- 
crease the wealth of the convent. So, unknown to 
me, they caused Lord Ravenswood to believe me dead, 
even showing him my grave, and giving what they 
said was a lock of my hair. 

“When I wished to leave the dreary walls, they 
detained me by force, until, after five years of perse- 
cution, during which time they used every effort to 
force me to take the veil, I escaped. 

“Iimpulsively I had left him, but during my five 
years’ imprisonment I repented, and coming at oncsio 
Scotland, where I supposed he had returned, stopped 
in Edinburgh. 

“Thinking me dead, he had marriediagain. Wien 
I first learned the fact I felt enraged, tiiough unjust ly 
so. I determined to see the lady he had married, aud 
make known my relation to him. 

“But when I did so I had not the heart to do it. 
Lady Edith resembled her mother very much, though 
in the latter there was a more girlish and less grave 
expression. 

“ For two years I lived in retirement, then I heard 
of her death. It was soon after that 1 appeared before 
him, and, fully conscious of my wron:z doing in 
leaving in the manner I did, I asked to be asain 
claimed as his wife. Nothingcould equal his surprise 
to behold me living, but he refused my request, saying, 
‘you left me—I did not desert you—and I shall 
now never introduce you as my wife.’ 

“ Stung to madness by his calm retort, delivered in 
a cool, saicastic tone he knew so well how to assume, 
and my fierce Italian disposition aroused to a perfect 
frenzy, my rage was ungovernable, and I dared him 
to keep his word, taking before hima solemn vat 
that unless he claimed and introducd me as his wife 
I would haunt his footsteps—he should not know a 
moment’s peace ; and knowing well his pride, in an 
exulting tone I told him my wealth and appearance 
would place me in the same circle of society as him- 
self, and I should introduce myself as his wife. 

“He had listened to my former threats with an un- 
moved smile, but when I spoke of making myself 
known I saw that he started, turned pale, and I 
perceived the advantage I had gained, as he said, in a 
hesitating tone, ‘ wait a little while and I will eomply 
with your request. I have but just buricd her,’ and 
he puinted to a painting upon the wall. His wish 
was but reasonable, and I consented. For a year [ 
continued in great retirement, and waited patiently, 
when a rumour reached my ear that he was soon to 
be married. I did not believe it; I was convinced 
it could be nothing more than a rumour, for I knew 
he dared not marry again while I lived; bat it satisfied 
me to pretend I believed it when Lappeared before 
him and accused him of what [had heard. As I 
expected, he denied it, but I refused to be convinced, 
and confident he did not intend to keep his promise, 
as he put me off with one pretext and another, I took 
an almost fiendish delight in torturing him, and on this 
occasion told him he should take me to Cairndon 
Castle, To my surprise he consented. I gazed 
anxiously at him, but could read nothing in his quiet 
countenance, for his was 

‘A face formod to conceal, 
And, without feeling, mock at all who feel, 
With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown’ 

“ Passionate and proud as I was, kindness would 
always subdue me, and I almost repented of my many 
threats when he treated me with such perfect kindness 
on the journey. We arrived in themorning; he had 
along interview with the housekeeper, and at his 
command she brought me here. I felt insulted when 
I stood in this dilapidated room, and requested lier to 
summon Lord Ravenswood. ‘ But hehas gone, lady,’ 
she said with a surprised look. ‘ He left orders with 
metosee you well supplied with everything you 
wished, and to have this room Landsomely fitted up.’ 
I was speechless with astonishment and indignation, 
but choking down my rising anger, I inquired when 
he was ex) to return, ‘In a fow months,’ she 
replied. 

“TI remained, but he did not come; I knew he 
won'd not. Had I known where he was, I undoubt- 
edly zhauld have followed him; you see, Mysie, I do 
not epare myself. I lived on, seeing no one but the 
eld housekeeper, excepting when you came here, 





us that wo were not suitable for each other. He was 


until Lord Ravenswood returned with his daughter 
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and visitors. He one morning entered here and 
pressed me to signa paper willing to him my property, 
promising then to agree to my wishes; butI knew 
he spoke false, and refused. 

“ Here, away from all life and pleasure, have I 
lived, the rightfal wife of Lord Ravenswood, when 
I ought to be presiding over the castle asits mistress. 
You now see me for the last time. Disease has been 
for some time wasting my frame, andI know,” she 
continued, placing her hand upon her heart, “ I may 
live for years, yet I am liable to die at any moment. 
My life, since I left Italy, has been asad one, and I 
care not to live longer; but sooner than allow my 
property to fall into the hands of Lord Ravenswood 
I shail enter a eonvent, and leave it to that institu- 
tion.” 

She ceased; I arose, turned, and took a farewell 
glance at the tall, majestic figure, the pale face ren- 
dered still more so by contrast with the large, magni- 
ficent Italian eyes; then passed into the room I had 
left, and started to see Lord Ravenswood standing by 
the window with folded arms, gazing out into the 
still night, the moonlight falling in a shower through 
the branches of the trees. I glided softly on unheard 
by him, and when once more in my room, remembered 
the words of Lady Edith. I found the little red box 
she mentioned, and took from it a soft ringlet that 
curled round my finger as I lifted it, as if instinct 
with life. A plain gold locket was beneath, which 
opened as I touched a spring, and revealed the face 
of my darling ladr. 

A few days after I left the castle and returned to 
my father’s house. 

My sister and myself had been for a Jong time de- 
sirous of witnessing the ceremony of taking the veil, 
and it was on hearing that that ceremony was to be 
performed upon a certain day, in the convent of St. 
Veronica, that we determined to be present. Accom- 
panied by the housekeeper of the castle, we started 
early in the afternoon of the eventful day, to enjoy 
the long walk before us. 

As we passed up the broad walk leading to the con- 
vent, the silvery tone of the little bell floated with a 
soft, sweet cadence upon the air, the massive gates 
clanged behind us with a noise which reverberated 
through the long aisles and vaulted cloisters, and we 
stood in the chapel. 

A large number had been drawn hither by curiosity, 
most of thom foreigners. The setting sun played so 
brightly upon the windows of stained glass as to fling 
down innumerable shades of gorgeous colouring. upon 
the stone floor. 

The last notes of a chant were dying away in the 
distance as we seated ourselves, filled with a solemn 
awe. Thesun dipped behind the horizon, and the 
golden gleam faded as dim twilight came creeping 


on. 

Soon the heavy drapery of velvet, with a broad, 
gold fringe, concealing the choir, became agitated, 
the church was suddenly as if by magic illuminated, 
and the grand, rich tones of the organ swelled into 
one deep, rolling sound, the majestic peal of the music 
deepening into a strain of triumph. 

The massive screen concealing the instrument gave 
astartling and thrilling effect to its music as it seemed 
bursting from spheres unknown, and a hundred voices 
joined, first low and sweet, but increasing’ in volume 
until in almost a pealing sound they joined in the 
evening hymn. 

As the last notes died away in a lingering cadence, 
a door upon one side of the altar was tlirown open, 
and a female figure entered leaning upon the arm of a 
bishop, and followed by a number of the inmates of 
the convent. I started and glanced at the house- 
keeper. Herface was pale but set. She also recog- 
nized the until recently mysterious lady. 

Dressed as a bride, in a rich white silk, with dia- 
monds glittering in her dark hair, she looked surpass- 
ingly beautiful. A murmur of admiration from the 
audience could be heard. 

Without delay the ceremony proceeded. After taking 
the vows she was led by one of the sisters to inspect 
her own coffin, on which was engraved her new 
conventual name, “Sister Alice.” The bishop 
enumerated all she would be obliged to relinquish 
upon leaving the world, to which she responded : 

“ T resign them—I resign them ail.” 

She now assumed the conventual drevs of black 
serge, and gracefully lowering herself in her coffin, 
the church was darkened, leaving barely enough 
light for us to see the nurs standing on either side, 
holding lighted tapers, while they chanted in a low, 
sepuichral tone, a monotonous dirge. Rising, the 
church was again illuminated, and she was embraced 
as “ Sister Alice,” and endowed with a crucifix and 
rosary. The bishop, pronouncing his benediction, 
exclaimed : 

“Fortunate and happy daughter, may your days, 
montlis and years roll on unheeded, as the summer 
stream glides smoothly past a child sporting innocently 
on its banks!” 


The whole sisterhood retired, and ail was silent as 
the grave. The sound of deep, hard breathing caused 
me to turn around, and I saw Lord Ravenswood lean- 
ing against a pillar, his arms folded, his head bent, 
while his eyes were fastened upon the door that the 
beautiful lady had entered, and through which she 
had retired. Turning, he left the building. 

The lights went out, and the powerful tone of the 
organ pealed forth, rising louder and louder until it 
thundered through the chapel, seeming to shake the 
very arches with its reverberations. 

I returned home and wept tears of pity for the 
unfortunate Italian lady, who was perhaps even then 
sitting by— 

The little window dim and darke, 
Hung with ivy obscure and yew; 
No shimmering there ever shone, 
No balesome breeze there ever blew. 

My story ends sadly, did you say, Nellie? But 
the clock strikes ten; your father will chide me for 
keeping you so late. Iam afraid you will not want 
to come again to listen to the old woman's stories; 
young people dislike to hear stories with a sad ending. 
But I will try to hunt up something more cheerful. 

I will watch and see you safe inside your gate. 

- 


She has gone, and as I lift the locket from the table 
and gaze upon the lovely face of Lady Edith, I can- 
not think her dead. 

I know she rests in the kirkyard in far-off bonnie 
Scotland. I know the moon which sends its light 
streaming through the window, leaving a broad patch 
of silver upon the floor, shines with a lingering radi- 
ance upon her little grave, and glitters upon the 
granite slab which marks her resting-place. It is at 
this hour, after having allowed myself to travel through 
the wanderings and mazes of many years, and recall 
the scenes of my younger days, that I gaze back with 
longing upon my own dear Scotland. I see its rugged 
rocks and desolate moors mantled with the memories 
of bygone days, the thrilling associations of childhood 
and youth. 

No matter how far removed from scenes dear to the 
memory, we cannot, if we would, push aside old asso- 
ciations, and forget our early home, for a “ viewless 
chain that, crossing ocean anc continent, conveying 
from one to the other that subtle yet gracious influence 
that is quicker and stronger than tho lightning’s 
gleam,” would carry us home again. 

The mist enveloping years of trouble, care, and 
sorrow rolls away, and the days of childhood and 
youth break through the clouds, and are present before 
my eyes, while the voices of long ago seem speaking 
to me, as they 

Stir the air so gently in the quiet of their flow, 
That I listen as if dreaming as they uninvited come, 
Chiming faintly, chiming quaintly, to the measure of 
“Sweet Home.” 
and I seem again to hear the pure, clear, melodious 
voice of Lady Edith. But those happy days aro past, 
never to return. 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
They are gone, and for ever. 

Many a one that clambered with me up the rocks 
to gather the earliest flowers now dwells within the 
tomb. 

How the thought that we are growing old rises 
when we glance backward and allow memory to draw 
forth some cherished thought that has long been hid 
in the silence of the past. 

But we have gained the cold wisdom of the world 
now. The earth is as fairas when my now white 
locks were a glossy brown. Yes, it is still as beauti- 
— none are left to share it with me. Iam alone 
—alone. 

Soon my body will be lying in its cold, quict home. 
The grass will grow upon my grave, the autumn 
breezes sigh through the churchyard trees, and the 
= will fall upon the earth ‘neath which my ashes 
ie. A.C. 


Necro Beauty.—The men led me up to a beautiful 
lady-like creature sitting alone under a tree. She 
received me without any expression of surprise, in the 
most dignified manner, and after having talked with 
the men, rose smiling, showing great gentleness in her 
manner, and led me to her hut. I had time to scru- 
tinize the interesting stranger; she wore the Watusi 
costume of a cow's skin reversed, teased into a frieze 
with a needle, coloured brown, and wrapped round 
her body from below the chest to theankles. Lappets, 
showing zebra-like stripes of many colours, she wore 
asa “turnover” round the waist; and except where 
ornamented on one arm with a highly-polished coil of 
thick brass wire, two equally bright and massive rings 
on the right wrist, and a neck-pendant of brass wire 
—except these and her becoming wrapper, she was au 
naturel. I was struck with her peculiarly-formed 
mouth and nose; the smallness of her handsand naked 





fect were all faultiess.. The arms and elbows were 


rounded off like an egg, the shoulders were slopin 

a perfect beauty, although darker than a brunette! 
After the fair one had examined my skin and my 
clothes, I expressed great regret that I had no beady 
to present her. “They are not wanted,” she qi) 
“ Sit down, drink this buttermilk, and here is a!s0 som, 
butter for you.” It was placed on aclean leaf. I 
shook hands, patted her cheek, and took my leave: 
but some beads were sent her, and she paid mea visit, 
bringing butter and buttermilk, and (alas for feminin, 
consistency !) asking for more presents, which she of 
course got, and I had the gratification to see her eyes 
sparkle at the sightof them. This was one of the fey 
women I met during our whole journey that I admireg, 
—Captain Grant's Walk through Africa. 

PowER oF GENTLENESS.—~No bad man is eyor 
brought to repentance by angry words—by bitte 
scornful reproaches. He fortifies himself against ro. 
proof, and hurls back foul charges in the face of his 
accuser. Yet, guilty and hardened as he seems, he has 
a heart in his bosom, and may be melted to tears bya 
gentle voice. Whoso, therefore, can restrain his dis. 
position to blame and find fault, and can bring himself 
down to a fallen brother, will soon find a way to better 
feelings within. Pity and Patience are the two keys 
which unlock the human heart. They who have been 
most successful labourers among the poor and vicious 
have been the most forbearing. 








SPONGE DIVERS. 

The mode of operation preparatory to a dive is very 
peculiar and interesting. 

The diver whose turn it is takes his seat on ths 
deck of the vessel at either the bow or stern, anj 
placing by his side a large flat slab of marble weighing 
about 25 lbs.,to which is attached a rope of the 
proper length and thickness (1} inch), he then strips, 
and is left by his companions to prepare himseli, 
This seems to consist in devoting a certain time to 
clearing the passages of his lungs by expectoration, 
and highly inflating them afterwards, thus oxydizing 
his blood very highly by a repetition of deep inspira. 
tions, The operation lasts from five to ten minutes, 
or more, according to the depth, and during it the 
operator is never interfered with by his companions, 
and seldom or is spoken to; he is simply 
watched by two of them, but at a little distance, ani 
they never venture to urge him or to distract him in 
any way during the process. It seems to a spectator 
as if the diver were going through a sort o 
mysterious ceremony or incantation. 

When, from some sensation known only to himself, 
after these repeated long-drawn and heavy inspirations, 
he deems the fitting moment to have arrived, le 
seizes the slab of marble, and after crossing hiwself 
and uttering a prayer, plunges with it like a returning 
dolphin into the sea, and rapidly descends. The stove 
is always held during the desceut directly in front of 
the head, at arm's length, and so as to offer as littl 
resistance as possible ; and by varying its inclination, 
it acts likewise as a rudder, causing the descent to bs 
more or less vertical, as desired by the diver. As soou 
as he reaches the bottom, he places the stone under 
his arm to keep himself down, and then walks about 
upon the rock, or crawls under its ledges, stuffing the 
sponges into a netted bag with a hooped mouth, 
which is strung round his neck to receive them; bu 
he holds firmly to the stone or rope all the while, « 
his safeguard for returning and for making the kuowa 
signal at the time he desires it. 

Now let us notice the proceedings of his companious 
in the boat floating some twenty or thirty fathous 
above him. The two men who were nearest to hin 
previously to his making the dive, but who syste 
matically seem to place themselves so as to prevent 
him from conceiving the idea of being impatiently 
watched by them whilst undergoing the preparation, 
spring to their feet as soon as he disappears, and rush 
to the rope, which one of them then holds in his 
hand, veering it out or shortening it in as the diver 
moves about upon the bottom; and as soon as tlie 
signal indicative of his wish to return is felt, they 
commence hauling up the rope with great energy aul 
earnestness, and in away calculated to ensure tle 
greatest expedition of ascent, since the overstay of 8 
~~ seconds may be a point of life or death to the 

ver. 

The hauling up is thus effected: the assistant who 
has hold of the rope, awaiting the signal, first reaches 
down with both hands as low ashe can, and ther 
grasping the rope, with a great bodily effort raises it 
up to nearly arm’s length over his head; the secoul 
assistant is then prepared to make his grasp as low 
down as he can reach, and does the same, and so 
the two alternately, and by a fathom or more at # 
time and with great rapidity, bring the anxious dive! 
tothesurface. A heavy blow from his nostrils, 0 
expel the water and exhausted air, indicates to bis 
comrades that he isconscious and breathes. 





A word or tivo is then spoken by ono of his co 
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: courage him, if he seems much @is- 
— pean the case ; and the hearing of the 
= is said by them:'to be a great support at the 
peor of their greatest state of exhaustion. A 
omelet rest at the surface, and then the diver 
pion into the boat to recover, generally putting on 
- under garment or jacket, to assist the restoration 
af the animal heat he has lost, and to prevent the loss 
‘f more by the too rapid evaporation of water from his 
body. Such is the trying life of a Levantine sponge- 
diver; and doubtless there are very few of us who 
have any idea of what a fellow-creature has suffered 
in procuring that little article which has become a 
necessity of our toilet-table and the luxury of our 
morning ablutions.— Captain Spratt’s Travels in Crete. 


THE FIRST OF MAY. 


IIow shall I deseribe my two heroes ? : 

If I were to launch into the minutest particulars 
respecting the exact colour of their eyes and the 
precise shade of their whiskers, you probably wouldn’t 
know anything more about them when I get through 
than you do now. Just remember any two young 
men of your acquaintance who have faces that people 
like to look at, and tall, stalwart figures, straight and 
strong as poplars, and you'll have a general idea of 
Hichard Maldon and Charley Forsyth, his friend. 

Well, there they were, in the fourth storey back- 
room of Mrs. Pickley’s human menagerie, commonly 
known to polite circles as a boarding-house—a dismal 
little room, with faded green curtains, and furniture 
which might once have been new, but had certainly 
got bravely over that period, to say nothing of a 
carpet, Whose worn spots presented continual series 
of snares and pitfalls to the enterprising footsteps that 
rashly dared to tread its precincts. 

But there was a brig*t fire, and Dick Maldon was 
thoughtfully toasting his feet on the fender, regard- 
ing the anthracite with a speculative eye, while 
Forsyth, who had just entered, stood looking at him 
with elevated brows and compressed lips. 

“Sit down, Charley,” said Dick, pushing towards 
the new comer a rusty old rocking-chair, which had 
been officiating as a rest for his elbow. But Mr. 
Forsyth paid no attention to this alluring piece of 
{urniture. 

“Dick,” said he solemnly, “ be good enough to give 
me your undivided attention.” ; 

“ Fire away,” said Richard briefly. 

“Do you see this bit of paper, folded crossways ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, this paper, handed to me by the landlady’s 
servitor as I came through the hall below, contains 
the agreeable notification that from the first of May 
next, our board—your board and mine, Richard !— 
will be raised from three to four pounds a week 
individually!” 

Richard Maldon took his slippered feet from under 
the fender, and uttered a long, low whistle. 

“Now, Dick,” said Charley, “ what should you 
suppose the size of the apartment to be ?” 

“ Well—perhaps twelve by fourteen feet.” 

“Ts the furniture sumptuous, or is it not ?” 

“Decidedly not.” 

“What are we daily regaled on—turtle soup, 
poultry, and delicate meats ?” 

— bread, muddy coffee, rancid butter, ancient 
ow g——"” 

“Step, or you'll give me the dyspepsia. What I 
want to know is simply this:—Do you consider it 
worth while to pay eight pounds per week into the 
coffers of the dragon below stairs for such accommoda- 
tion and such a table-d’héte as this ?” 

“But how can we help ourselves ?” queried Richard, 
disconsolately. “ We-can’t get married !” 

“Blockhead !” was his friend's rather discourteous 
rejoinder. “Get married, indeed! A wife—and a 
milliner’s bill—and a little account at the jeweller’s— 
and the rent of a house. ‘That would be jumping from 
the frying-pan into the fire with a vengeance! Dick, 
1! you ever venture to suggest such a thing again, I'll 
ep on a strait-waistcoat and put you into a luuatic 
sy um.” 

“T didn't suggest it!” pleaded Mr. Maldon. “I only 
sid we couldn't think of such a piece of folly.” 

“But I'll tell you what we can do!” said Forsyth, 
owering his tone and looking knowingly into his 

ompanion’s bewildered face. ‘*We can go to house- 
teping ourselves.” 

“Go to housekeeping!” repeated Richard, staring 
hopelessly at Charley. 

“Certainly. Why not? It’s the easiest thingin the 
World. Just take a snug little house on one of the side 
Streets, and furnish it up plainly, and keep bachelor’s 
hall I would do the cooking——” 

Come, none of your chaff!” interrupted Richard. 

"You can’t cook !” 

“Can't though. Wait and see, old fellow.” 





“But did you ever cook anything?” persisted 
Richard, sceptically. 

“*N—no; but I could, I’m certain.” 

“ How would you broil a beefsteak for dinner ?” 

“A beefsteak ?—Easy. I'd put it in a pan, and 
shake it round over the fire, with lots of red pepper 
and Worcestershire sauce !” 

“How did you learn?” said Dick, admiringly. 

“It’s science, my dear boy—science! Do you sup- 
pose’ that I, an educated man, must nee‘r go into a 
kitchen and learn to do such things like Biddy, fresh 
from Ireland?” 

“ But can you make coffee ?” 

“Of course. Put a handful of real Mocha into a 
tea-kettle, and fill it with hot water, and break an egg 
into it, and let it boil.” 

“ What's the egg for?” 

“ To clear it—stupid !” 

“Charley, you're a genius, and no mistake,” said 
Richard. ‘ We'll keep house—it’s a settled thing!” 

“Get your hat, Dick. We will engage the house 
forthwith.” 

“J don’t see how you are to get a house ?” 

“Dick, you’ve a colossal mind, but it soars a little 
too high for every-day use. We will examine every 
mansion adorned with a bill, until we meet the Eurcka 
of dwelling houses. Don’t be all day, or somebody 
will take the very house that I feel confident is now 
waiting for us!” 

“T am ready now—come on!” said Dick, hurriedly 
buttoning up his overcoat. 

Our heroes dodged past the portly form of Mrs. 
Pickley on tho stairs, as if her spectacled eyes could 
have fathomed their treasonable intent, and experi- 
enced a sensation of vast relief when they were safe 
out on the pavement. 

“Now, Dick,” said Forsyth, as they turned into 
a pretty unpretending little street branching from 
one of the more imposing, ‘“T’ll look on this side, and 
you on the other, and whoever sees a bill first sing 
out.” 

“ Here’s one now,” ejaculated Richard. ‘“‘* This House 
to Let—Inquire within.’” 

Charley ran briskly up the steps and sounded the 
bell with some energy. It was answered by an old 
woman in a bombazine dress and a face like cast iron, 
who stepped out on the threshold and examined the 
bell-wire, without paying the least attention to the two 
gentlemen standing there. 

“It’s all right,” said the old woman. “I s’posed 
you'd pulled it clean out o’ the socket. Now, then, 
what’s wantin’ ?” 

“ Tf you please, ma’am,” said Charley, rather confused 
by the episode of the bell-wire, “‘ we should like to look 
at this house.” 

“ Think o’ takin’ it, eh ?” 

“We may possibly do so, in case the apartments 
prove suitable.” 

“ Wives sick at home?” 

“No ma'am,” said Charles promptly, while Dick 
instinctively retreated from the question which was 
shot at them like a projectile. 

“ Well then, why don’t they come to look at houses ? 
I can’t have a parcel o’ men tramping over my 
carpets.” 

** We are not married, ma’am,” humbly apologized 
Charles, ‘* but——” 

“Then what do you want of a house?” snarled the 
venerable matron. 

Charley began to lose patience. 

‘‘ Unmarried men are not generally supposed to re- 
side in the open street, or live in tents ma'am,” he 
said. ‘ Will you allow us to look at this house?” 

“ No—I'll not,” said the old lady, setting her arms 
akimbo and planting her feet resolutely on the thresh- 
old. “Get along with you for a couple of impudent 
jackanapes. Do you s’pose I’m goin’ to let my house 
for gambling and champagne parties, and all such 
sinful goin’s on? I ain’t—not by a long sight. 
And you may go back where you come from, 
for——” ; 

The rest of the sentence was swallowed up in 
distance, for Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Maldon had wisely 
beat a retreat at the first big drops that betokened a 
coming shower of wordy invective. 

“Mem,—To beware of old women in bombazine 
dresses,” said Charley, as they turned the corner. 
“Suppose, just for the respectability of the thing, we 
make believe we are married men at the next place.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“TI wouldn’t do that—I'd stick to the plain facts of 
the case,” said he. “ There’s another bill, Charley— 
perhaps there are no old women there.” : 

It was a superb mansion, over which they were led 
by a pretty little serving maid in a white apron and 
pink ribbons in her net—a house with marble mantfles, 
frescoed ceilings, gilded door-knobs, and entrance of 
tesselated marble. Charley looked at Dick and nodded 
his head. Dick smiled approval. 

“The very house we want,” said the former, “not 
too large, and yet not suggestive of a bandbox.” 





“Fitted up with elegance and taste,” echoed Dick. 
“ Decidedly homelike.” 

“We'll take it,” said Charley. ‘ What is therrent, 
my good girl?” 

“Two hundred pounds, sir, including water-rates,” 
said the damsel of the pink ribbons. 

Charley’s countenance fell. Richard deftly turned 
a cry of dismay into an asthmatic cough. 

“I—I don’t think it will suit us,” faltered Charley: 
“We'll call again in case we conclude to take it.” 

And once more they were thrown wanderers upon 
the world, 

“T tell you what, Charley,” said Mr. Maldon, “ this 
house hunting isn’t such an easy matter after all. 
Let’s quit and pay the eight pounds per week.” 

“Never!” said the indomitable Charles. “I'll live 
under an umbrella first.” 

Even as he spoke he ascended the steps of a snug 
little Lrick house, where a white bill flaunted like a 
dimple on the rosy cheek of beauty. But neither old 
lady nor Irish girl camo to the door—it was a tall, 
pretty young lady with a deep blue merino dress, and 
eyes that matched the shade exactly, hair of bur- 
nished gold, and the most mischievous of -laughing 
mouths. 

Charley stepped back on Dick’s toes, overcome with 
sudden sheepishness. 

“ You ask, Dick!” he whispered, nudging his com- 
panion in the ribs, 

Dick grimaced a little—he had corns—but he was a 
great deal too chivalrous to desert an old comrade in 
a strait. 

“Ts this house to let, ma’am ?” 

“Why, of course it is, Mr. Dick Maldon! 
you see the bill?” 

“Kitty Fortescue! this isn’t you?” 

“Who else should it be?” said the young lady, hold- 
ing out both her pretty hands witha most bewitching 
smile of welcome. 

“ The tiny girl that used to beg my apples away in 
schoo!-time, and pay me with kisses and promises to 
be my little wife. Why, she wasn’t three feet high, 
and you're a woman grown !” persisted Dick. 

“Nonsense,” said Kitty Fortescue, colouring a little, 
and growing suddenly shy. “Did you wish to look 
at the house 2?” 

Upon which Richard Maldon remembered himself, 
introduced his companion, and stated tlieir errand. 

“ Dick, she’s a beauty,” whispered Charles, as they 
followed the tripping fairy downstairs. ‘Her eyes 
are like the Canterbury bells in my mother’s garden at 
— Ask her some questions—I like to hear her 
talk.” 

“ Ask her yourself,” returned Dick, smitten with the 
consciousness of his own inferiority. “ Charley, I wish 
we were well out of this.” 

“ When did you meet her before ?” 

“Meet her? why we were chiléren together, up 
at Glensboro’. Who would havo thought of seeing 
her here !” 

“ Never saw such splendid hair in my lifo !” muttered 
Charley, in a sort of ecstatic reverie, as Miss Fortescue 
turned round to communicate some iuformation re- 
specting gas and water-pipes. 

“ Well, he’ll never be through,” fretted Dick, as 
his companion protracted the operation of “ sceing” 
the various rooms, insisting on specific statements on 
every possible topic. ‘Come, Charley—aren’t you 
going ?” 

“One moment. I should like to look once more 
at that reception room, Miss Fortescue, if it won’t be 
teo much trouble.” 

“Oh, none at all,” said Kitty, demurely. 

“It’s one o'clock, Forsyth!” groaned Dick. “ I’m 
going home, whatever it may suit your pleasure to 
do.” 


Don’t 


“Come along, then, you impatient mortal,” said 
Forsyth, good-humouredly. ‘‘We are much obliged 
to you, Miss Fortescue.” 

“ Well?” queried Dick, when they were fairly in 
the street. 

“Tt’s a capital house, and a reasonable rent; I think 
we'll take it, Richard. I’ve seen old pictures by 
Salvator Rosa with just such a tint.” 

“Tt’s red, aint it?” 

“Red? Her hair?” 

“ No—the front of the house.” 

“ Tang houses! who’s talking about houses ?” 

“Well,” said Richard, resignedly, “I thought we 
were, but if we’re not—Come, let’s go in to lunch !” 

The April twilight touched the walls of the shabby 
little fourth-storey back, room at Mrs. Pickley’s with 
opal softness, the fire glinted brightly through the 
bars of the grate,as Richard Maldon came in that 
evening, weary with his day’s lawyer-work, and very 
willing to enjoy an hour of dolce far niente with his 
fast friend, Mr. Forsyth. But that gentleman was 
hatted and overcoated, just going out, as Dick opened 
the door. 

“Hallo, Charley—where are you bound for ?” 
“Why, you see, Dick—the fact is, I dropped my 
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gloves somewhere this morning, and I thought I'd 
better look after ’em.” 

“By all means,” said Dick, rather maliciously. 
“Was it at the house where the old woman in the 
bomlazine gown lived ?” 

Mr. Forsyth did not answer, but he slammed the 
door rather emphatically as he took lis departure. 

Dick Maldon slowly took off his outer wrappings, 
steadily gazing into the fire as he did so, apparenuy 
pondering some deep question in his mind. 

“Tt can’t be possible,” he said, after a minute’s 
meditation. “ No, it can't. Charley’s not such a 
fool as that! Heigho! what shall Ido with myself 
this evening? I’m half a mind to goto Clara Mel- 
len’s sociable. I had determined to stay at home— 
but what's the use? A fellow can’t remain all alone 
in his room like a turtle in its shell! and Clara is a 
nice girl—that is, for a girl!” added Dick, disparag- 
ingly’ 

The April sunsets had softened into the deep, 
radiant blue of coming May, and the little fire in the 
fourth-storey back room grew faint and dim, as if the 
red coals knew they should shine no more on the 
frank faces of the two young men who had shared 
that fireside so long. 

Frank faces, but a little embarrassed to-night. They 
spoke constrainedly, as ifa slight, intangible barrier 
had somchow floated up detween their two hearts— 
they did not look one another as straight in the eyes 
as was their wont. 

“ Dick,”said Mr. Forsyth, suddenly rising to his feet, 
“1 have something to say to you.” 

“Tlave you?” returned Maldon, giving the waver- 
ing coals a desperate poke. “Well, to tell you the 
truth, Charley, I was just thinking how I could best 
confide a little matter to you.” 

“It's about that house on Morrice Street that we 
were intending to rent together.” 

“And goto housekeeping? Well?” 

“Miss Fortescue prefers to retain the house her- 
self.” x 

“ Herself? What's that for?” 

“‘] believe she is going to be married.” 

“Is she? Who's the happy man?” 

“Charley Forsyth—at your service,” said the 
young man, looking up into his friend’s face with 
laughing defiance. “ Yes, I’m actually going to turn 
married man,” 

“So am I!” said Dick, valiantly. “Let’s ex- 
change congratulations! And then we'll go and see 
Clara.” 

“Why, Iwas going to propose our spending the 
evening with Kitty !” 

“ We'll go to Clara’s first, and then we'll call on 
Kitty afterwards, That will settle the matter;” said 
R chard, sagely. 

So, instead of Dick and Charley setting up a joint 

tablishment, they set up separate ones, and went to 
housekeeping on the first of May, as originally in- 
teuled, And Mrs. Pickley’s fourth-storey back room 
is vacant. A. B. 


How 1s rr Done?—A foreign newspaper mentions 
a magic toy figure of a man which, when on the 
ground, immediately commences dancing ip perfect 
time to any tune, astonishing all present, and defying 


detection. It is sold at sixpence anda shilling. They 
have also a donkey which dances on a similar prin- 
ciple. Inventors on the watch for novelties for the 
holidays should look into this subject. 

Ertpemic at ALDERSHoT.—We are sorry to hear 
that there is an unusual mortality among children at 
Aldershot. On falling sick, they are immediately 
ordered into hospital, andall access to them denied 
to the parents. The highest state of excitement pre- 
vails in the camp amongst the married people, and the 
harsh measures of the medical authorities have pro- 
voked some half-frenzied parents into acts of insubor- 
dination in their attempts to see their children. A 
Buard of Inquiry on the subject has been held, in 
which the chief medical officers of the camp took part, 
when it was determined to remove those families 
where the sickness has been out of the camp under 
canvas. There are great complaiuts of the crowded 
state of the quarters in camp, and of the scarcity of 
water, there not being sufficient to flush the drains. 
The system of drainage at Aldershot was never of the 
best, and, wit! a deficiency of water, it is now in a 
very bad condition. 

RememMBeR ME.—There are not two other words in 
the langnage that can recall a more fruitful train of 
past remembrances of friendship than these, Look 
through your library, and when you cast your eyes 
upon a volume that contains the name of an old 
companion, it wiH see, “ Remember me.” Have you an 
ancient album, the repository of mementos of early 
aff-ction? Turn over its leaves, stained by the finger 


tombs, read the simple and brfef inscriptions that 
perpetuate the memory of departed ones; they too 
have a voice that speaks to tho heart of the living, 
and says, ‘Remember me.” Walk in the scenes of 
early rambles ; the well-known paths of the winding 
streams, the over-spread trees, the green and gently 
sloping banks, recall the dreams of juvenile pleasure, 
and the recollections of youthful companions; they 
too bear the treasured injunction, ‘Remember me.” 
And this 1s oll that is left of the wile circle of our 
earthly friends. Scattered by fortune, or called away 
by death, or thrown without our rank by the changes 
of circumstances or of character—in time we find 
ourselves left alone with the recollection of what they 
were. 








MAUD. 
——__a——— 
CHAPTER VIIL 
While I shall live, so long will I remain 
The captive of this name! In it shall bloom 
My every fortune, every lovely hope! 


Inextricably as in some magic ring, 
In this name hath my destiny charm-bound re 
Schi 


“Srrit, though you may be neither courtier, nor 
great general, men respect and love you well, I am 
sure of tliat.” 

“Some do; for all human beings are loved to some 
degree.” 

“ But you will not tell me who 

The youth interrupted her rather impatient ques- 
tion with a light laugh. 

“Ay; but I will, since you deign to ask in plain 
words. My father was a fast adhereut of the Duke 
of York, and fell with him at the battle of Wakefield. 
No one can dispute that I am of gentle birth, and 
hold some favour with the king; as formy name ie 

Maud looked up, eager and expectant. 

“My name,” repeated the youth, “ must be made 
illustrious by brave acts before I proclaim it with 

ride.” 
Maud’s countenance clouded. 

“ Still a stranger, still an enemy to our cause,” she 
marmured. 

“To the Lancastrian cause, ay ; but not to the war- 
rior earl who led it; for from him I took my first lesson 
in arms.” 

“From the great earl?” 

“Even so. He was ever generous of his own skill 
to those he thought brave.” 

“Yet you fought against him? ” 

“When he turned traitor and rebel I did. But 
question me no more on this theme, sweet one. In 
these evil times men must, perforce, have secrets 
which are unsafe to reveal, though nothing of dis- 
honour is attached to them. Look in my face and say 
if the heart underneath is to be trusted.” 

Maud lifted her eyes, dark, deep, full of intelligence, 
and searched that calm face as far as she could for 
shame. What she read there was ifdefinite even to 
herself; but one thing was certain, the quiet power of 
that young face overawed her, and she shrunk from 
questioning him farther. Yet the very mystery of his 
presenee, seizing upon an imagination unusually vivid 
and fostered in solitude, deepened the influence he had 
gained over her, and she loved him all the better for 
the mastery his intellect had gained over’ her own 
guileless nature. 

“ Maud !” 

The young girl started, and a delicious shiver passed 
over her, for the word was uttered in a voice so clear 
and thrillingly tender; that it vibrated through every 
nerve in her body. 

‘Maud, what have you read in my face 
She answered in a hushed breath, ‘‘ Power!” 

“The power of love,” he whispered ; “of a love so 
great that it will not be denied.” 

Maud was frightened and shrunk away from the 
arm with which he would have encircled her waist. 
“What, is this fear? Has my face spoken so 
falsely ? Maud—sweet Maud! I would make you my 
wife!” 

Somehow his arm had circled her waist unresisted, 
and her head lay upon the yorng man’s bosom, while 
his kisses fell softly on her forehead. 

“ Shall it be so, sweet one ?” 

She lifted her head, and shook back the hair from 
her forehead, still rosy with his kisses. 

“ When you call me Maud, I have nothing to answer 
by,” she said, with a heavenly smile. “Men without 
names do not wed with well-born maidens,” 

“Call me Richard, then—Ri¢hard Raby.” 

“Richard Raby !” murmured Maud. “ lt is a sweet- 
sounding name.” 

“ And are you content to wear it ?” 

“ Am I content ?” she said. “Am Icontent? Oh, 
yes! though it prove but a humble name, and carries 


an 





of time—sit down and ponder upon the names enrolled 
on them—each speaks, each says, “* Remember me.” Go 
into the cruwd+d churchyard, among the marble [ 


litile save gentle blood with it. My father was wont 


I know that you are valiant, and feel that time wi} 
bring all the rest.” 

“Then you can trust me unquestioningly 2” 

“ Yes ” 

He drew her face to his, and sealed this strang, 
troth-plight on her lips. , 

That moment Albert came up from the hollow wit) 
his cap overflowing with great, blue violets, which }, 
had gathered from the brook-side, He paused a foy 
paces from the larch-trees, and looked upon the young 
couple with strange bewilderment. They did not heaj 
him, and, seized by some strange impulse, he hesitateg 
to approach them, but sunk slowly to the ground, anj 
covering his face, began to cry. After awhile hy 
looked up, and through the tears that still swelled jp 
his eyes, saw the young couple sitting together jy 
blissful silence. Then he arose, took his cap from the 
earth, stgle softly along the grass, and poured his 
treasure of blossoms at their feet while they wer 
quite unconscious of his presence. 

“It is a libation!” exclaimed the young man, 
gathering a handful of the flowers, and pr-senting 
them to Maud. “This poor witling comes like 4 
blessed spirit to crown our happiness. Now, farewell! 
It shall not be long before we meet again.” 

Maud looked at him with a wisful question in her 
glance, to which he replied, as if she had spoken. 

“In three days from this be ready, and mect me 
here. Prepare the people at the farm-house for 4 
sudden departure. ‘They must know nothing of this,” 

Maud turned white, and began to tremble; but she 
answered, with some firmness, that she would be 
ready. The youth fell into thought a moment, then 
spoke again. 

“Phere is no relative here who has a right to ques- 
tion your movements ?” he asked. 

“None. Iam, alas! quite alone.” 

“ Nor in London ?” 

Maud remembered. the uncle who was acting that 
daring part near Edward’s court, and hesitated in her 
answer, 

“Nor in London?” repeated the youth, with more 
emphasis. 

“There is a woman who was with me that morning 
at the tower, one Mistress Shore.” 

The youth started, and bit his lip. 

“ What, Mistress Shore a kinswoman ?” 

“No, no!” cried Maud, eager to remove the annoy- 
ance that he seemed to feel. “ She is this poor witling’s 
sister. Their mother was my foster nurse; and she 
is the wife of a thriving tradesman in the city. She 
and her husband were the only persons who had the 
power or will to offer me shelter, wien the storm of 
battle swept over my home.” 

“ Poor, kind-hearted: fool! her home- will soon be 
dark enough, or I mistake the signs!” muttered the 
youth, inly; but his face cleared, and after a few 
more words, full of warmth and generous affection, 
he untied his horse, and, mounting him, rode away. 
Maud Chichester watched him with all her soul in 
that farewell gaze, till he disappeared in the distance, 
while Albert stood by, with his eyes fixed on her 
changing countenance with the faithful intelligence 
of a Newfoundland dog. When her lover was gone, 
when the last faint tramp of his horse died away on 
the turf, Maud sat down on the spot where that strange 
declaration of love had been masle, and gave herself 
up to a heaven of snch sweet tears as a woman can 
know but once in a lifetime. She loved, and was be- 
loved; this one thought filled her whole being with 
an ecstacy of delight. She forzot the mystery, the 
risk, the possible same that might follow.a marriage 
which her lover evidently intended to be private. In 
her youth and inexperience these things took bat 
little importance. She felt that he loved her purely 
and truly—and that was enough. Had it been other- 
wise, had there been a dishonourable thought in that 
young man’s heart, with her quick sympathies and 
almost marvellous intuition, she would lrave felt it, and 
doubt might have rendered her prudent. But she had 
perfect faith in his love, and therefore in his integrity. 
So her reverie there by the brook was one dream of 
happiness, not the less sweet that it was vague and 
rose-clouded. She gathered up the violets which he 
had given her, and inhaled their fragrance with sig?” 
of exquisite enjoyment. She bathed her lips wn,, 
their dew, and held them tenderly between her folded 
hands, as if a movement might crush them and wound 
her own heart. 

The witling, seeing the soul in her gaze, gathered 
the violets whieh had been scattered at her feet, and 
formed them into a pretty bouquet, with spears of 
pointed grass shooting out from the centre, and green 
leaves nestling in their blueness; but she put the 
offering gently aside, as if he disturbed her, and fell 
to kissing the blossoms in her hand, andinhaling their 
sweetness with long-drawn, delicious. sighs, that 
seemed to waft their perfume through her whole beiug: 
Albert, sad and disappointed, sat down at her {vet, 
and watched the changes on her beautify] face with 





io say that a brave man carves out his own nobility. 


sad and wondering eyes. 
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Once he lifted his hand toward hers, timidly chal- 
Jenging notice ; but she drew back, and bade him be 

uiet in a voice that troubled him. 

‘At last she grew conscious of his presence, and 
bending down to his fair, vacant face, kissed it, mur- 
mi The gorse burst into blossom to-day, and lo! 
he is here; art thou not glad, Albert—art thou not 

” 

Ini on the witling leaped to hie feet, and flinging his 
bouquet into the air, began to caper and dance among 
the long grass, clapping his hands gleefully, thus giv- 
ing expression to the exuberant joy which her 
notice had given him. 

Even a first love-dream cannot last for ever. The 
wild delight into which her notice had thrown the lad 
brought Maud from her vision of Paradise, and re- 
minded her that the sun was far past noon, and the old 
people at the farm-heuse would be waiting for their 
dinner. So, taking Albert by the hand, she led him 
homeward, across the battle-field, and through the 
orchard, full of wonderin her own heart that the earth 
had become so beautiful since the morning. 

Meantime the youth turned across the broken 
ground, on Jeaving the battle-field, and rode eastward. 
T'o him the earth had taken gleams of Paradise since 
the morning; for when love masters a strong nature, 
like a great fire, it burns brighter from the mass of 
materials itconsumes. This young man was 
of one master passion, that, sooner or later, would 
devour all others in its unappeasable greed. 

But ambition is seldom so concentrated in youth 
that the first great wantin human life, love, will not, for 
atime, hold itinabeyance; andin every youngman, the 
passion that gains supremacy carries all the strength 
of an ardent nature with it. Still, in the case of this 
strange youth, is was impossible to blind or silence an 
intellect clear as crystal, and sharp as steel. If the 
ruling passion demanded a sacrifice, he understood it 
well, and was capable of estimating the full value of 
all he assumed or gave up with mathematical clear- 
ness. A rash man, in his situation, might have been 
less honourable, or less selfish; for, with him, that 
which seemed pure honour in the eyes of a generous 
young girl, was, in fact, the most selfish calculation. 
The first grand passion of his life demanded its 
object, and both his intellectual and epicurean tastes 
exacted that which a fine sense of right would have 
dictated. This young philosopher was the last man 
in the world to dash the bloom from the grapes he in- 
tended to eat. 

With all his superiority of intellect and taste, the 
young man was in love far more deeply than a less 
gifted person would have been. He surrounded the 
obiect of his che‘ce with nothing but respectful and 
loving thcughts. With the example of the king be- 4 
fore his eyes, he felt that the love of aman in high 
position was enough to ennoble its object, and expe- 
rienced a degree of pride in the power which could 
lift even the weak and insignificant to its own 
level. 

This young man was terribly ambitious, but it had 
never occurred to him to pursue aims of aggrandize- 
ment by a barter of the heart on the battle-field, or 
in an encounter of wit among men who were ready to 
cut a path to the highest position within an English- 
man’s reach; but it was too early in life, and the 
temptation was not yet sufficient to influence him into 
a soul-barter with the world. 

(To be continued.) 


Mepicat Certiricates IN Francr.—It is not 
generally known that such certificates must be writ- 
ten on stamped paper; this has been made evident, 
very lately, by several prosecutions. Of course the 
writer of the certificate may require the person mak- 
ing use of it to pay for the stamp; but with the poor, 
he is often obliged to do so himself. 

Heart AND Bratn.—In some of the lowest types, 
no trace of a nervous mechanism can be discovered. 
A little higher in the scale, the mechanism is very 
slight and simple. Still higher it becomes complex 
and important. It culminates in man. Corresponding 
with this scale of complexity in the sensitive life is the 
scale of complexity in the nutritive life. As the two 
rise in importance they rise in the scale of dependence. 
Thus a frog or a triton will live long after its brain is 
removed. I have kept frogs for several weeks with- 
out their brains, and tritons without their heads. 
Redi, the illustrious Italian naturalist, kept a turtle 
alive five months after the removal of its brain. Now 
it is needless to say that in higher animals death 
would rapidly follow tie loss of the brain, A some- 
what similar parallelism is seen on the removal of the 
heart. None of the higher animals can survive a 
Serious injury to the heart, but that organ may be 
removed from a@ reptile, and the animal will crawl 
away seemingly as lively as ever. <A frog will live 
several hours without a heart, and wiil hop, swim, 


all the viscera from a frog, which, however, continued 
for one hour to hop, defend itself, and in various 
ways manifest its vivacity.—The Heart and the Brain. 
Apvices from Nelson, New Zealand, state that a 
new goldfield has been disoovéred at Okitiki, situated 
on the west coast of the Middle Island. 





ALGIERS IN 1865. 

Att the houses, great and small, are built on one 
plan, round a central court, which is often supported 
or no more than four columns, and is only eight or 
ten feet square. The doors are sometimes approached 
by a descent of half-a-dozen steps—sometimes they 
are placed three feet up in the wall, with a small block 
or stone to enable those to enter who find a single 
step of thirty-six inches a feat beyond their agility. 
The only external ornaments of the architecture are 
the doorways, which are occasionally of marble, neatly 
sculptured. 

The palace of the bisliop is the best existing exam- 
ple of a handsome Moorish house. The court and its 
galleries, supported on twisted columns of white mar- 
ble, are paved and wainscoted with tiles, which, hew- 
ever, appear to be of the indifferent modern manu- 
facture of Valencia or Naples. Thecellar ballustrades 
and the doors are grand specimens of intricate oriental 
latticework and panelling; the beams and the ceil- 
ings are richly carved and painted, and the plaster- 
work recalls that of the Alhambra, in its elaborate 
variety of design. In spite of its antique air, I 
believe tho building is not older than’ the present cen- 
tury; and I am told that the marble columns and 
pavement employed in its construction and in that of 
most other luxurious ‘Algerine dwellings, were 
wrought in Italy. The palace of the Governor- 
general is a somewhat larger house of the same kind, 
but not so well preserved, and considerably disfigured 
by the incongruous additions by a French architect. 
It is said to be insufficient in accommodation, and a 
new official residence for the Governor is about to be 
built on Sir Morton Peto’s new boulevard. Both the 
bishop and the Governor have country houses; the 
one on the south and the other on the north side of 
the town; and the bishop resides constantly at his 
villa, only using bis Moorish palace for his public 
receptions. 

Society here is probably much the same as in the 
provincial capitals of France, consisting chiefly of 
civil and military officials and their families, witha 
thin sprinkling of the commercial class, and on public 
occasions a dash of the native element. The Governor- 
general, Marshal Macmahon, and Madame|a Marechal, 
are hospitable and popular. At one ball, besides the 
polychromatic soldiers, I counted half-a-dozen civil 
uniforms: blue and silver, blue and gold in various 
styles, blue and red, and black velvet with black lace. 
The marshal did not wear the cuirass of gold em- 
broidery which usually denotes his rank, but the 
plain blue coat of a general officer, with the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour. A good many native 
gentlemen, most of them in the snow-white bernous 
of Barbary, and black turban, sat on the sofa, or 
leaned against the columns. Many of them wore a 
bitof red ribbon on their white drapery, or a star 
indicative of one or the other grade in the same legion. 
The salary of the Governor-general of Algeria seems 
to be hardly on ascale equal to that of the other 
great posts of the empire, being only 125,000 francs a 
year, and of a fifth part of that sum the present tenant 
is mulcted, in order to provide pension for the widow 
of his predecessor, Marshal Pelissier. Perhaps there 
may be various other allowances attached to the 
office; but £4,000 a year is not a large sum to 
support viceroyalty in a colony where everything 
but the necessaries of life must come from Europe, 
and where everything that comes from Europe is 
dear. 

A ball given by the mayor a few nights ago afforded 
me anopporwnity of seeing something of the bour- 
geoisie of Algiers, of a class beneath that which is ad- 
mitted to the more aristocratic gatherings at Govern- 
ment House. 

The Hotel de Ville, where it took place, is a purely 
modern building, in the French style, with a small 
inner court, filled with orange and banana trees. The 
rooms are convenient and commonplace. In addition 
to the usnal stream of uniforms and crinolines which 
flowed past the mayoress, there was a considerable 
number of reverend cadis, who administer Mussulman 
justice amongst the natives, in their gigantic turbans 
of snow-white lawn, or rich cashmere. 

Oue end of the ball-room was filled with a bevy of 
Jewesses, somein French costume, and the rest, perhaps 
a dozen, in their ancient attire: usually a high-waisted 
gown of some rich embroidered stuff—though one of 
the dark-eyed dames wore crimson trimmed with 
white—a scarf, and asingularly ungraceful head-dress, 
consisting of a close black cap, or kercheif, bound 





sud struggle as if uninjured. Stilling once removed 


tight round the skull, surmounted by a smaller cap, 





worn at the back of the head, covered with gold coins, 
Tn spite of their fine eyes, the effect produced by these 
‘ladies was not pleasing ; their foreheads being gene- 
rally narrow and mean, their complexions sallow, and 
their mouths large and coarse. 

Algiers is provided with a spacious. and handsome 
theatre, but the company, though it receives a con- 
— a from - state, does not succeed 
in obtaining the patro of the public, the house 
being schon half full op 

Most of the inhabitants seem to prefer enjoying the 
cool of the evening, between seven and ten o'clock, in 
the Place du Gouvernment, where the ladies gossip 
and the men smoke beneath the gas-Iit palm-trees. 

The beautiful hills and shores round Algiers are 
traversed in all directions by excellent roads, between 
which run many pretty shady lanes and byways, 
affording charming rides and walks. 

Tolerable saddle-horses may be hired for five 
francs a day, and an open carriage with a pair of 
horses costs twofrancsan hour. Omnibuses ply on 
all the roads, and one of the features of Algiers is a 
stand of these huge vehicles, on which sometimes 
twenty or thirty may be seen at once in front of the 
theatre. An omnibus may be hired at the same rate 
as an ordinary caleche, which must be a convenience 
and an economy to the full-quivered paterfamilias, 

The Jardin d’Essair, about five kilometres to the 
south of the town, is one of the most interesting ob- 
jects in the vicinity. It lies on both sides of the high- 
road, stretching on one side down to the sea, and on 
the other, to the crest of the bill which rans parallel 
to the shore; and the lower portion is historically 
interesting as the site where Charles V. landed in 
1541, and whence, three days later, the shattered re- 
mains of his fleet carrried off the shattered remains of 
his army. 

The principal features of the garden are two thriv- 
ing avenues, each about half-a-mile long, the one of 
platanus and the other of palm, and these are inter- 
sected by a narrow alley of bamboos, delightful in its 
soft whispers and deep umbrage. Extensive nurseries 
of orange, citron, palm, and all sorts of trees suited 
to the climate of the colony, are traversed by agree- 
able walks, and varied by pens, in which ostriches 
and other large birds, aud several varieties of the 
antelope, are bred with apparent success. 

The upper garden commands from its walks, which 
are shaded by trees from all parts of the world, a 
noble view of Algiers and its bay. The extent of tl:e 
whole is about forty hectares, or one hundred acres. 
Somewhat further on, the road ascends to the crest 
of the hill, and reaches the village of Kouba, conspicu- 
ous by its high-domed church attached to a Jesuits’ 
college, still in progress of erectiou. Two buildings, 
consisting of spacivus and airy corridors, have been 
reared right and left of the church, and appear to be 
aiready occupied by the fathers and their pupils. The 
mildness of the climate of Algiers may be estimated 
by the fact that these galleries are each open at the 
end to the external air, and are further ventilated 
above by unglazed openings. The northern side of 
the building affords one of tie best views of Algiers ; 
the eastern side of a part of the great plain of the 
Metidja. 

On the other, or north side of Algiers, there is also 
ayother ambitious ecclesiastical edifice, still incom- 
plete, conspicuous on a lofty headland overhanging 
the sea—tliechurch of Our Lady of Africa. It is in 
the Italian-Gothic style, with a tall dome, and a 
semi-circular domed apse at each of the ends. It is 
being built, I believe, by voluntary contributions 
collected by the bishop. The work is discontinued for 
the winter, as the keeper gravely told me, one 
brilliant afternoon, with the thermometer standing 
about seventy-five in the shade, on account of the 
“ mauvais temps.” 

The vicinity of Algiers abounds in country-houses, 
hung upon heights looking tothe sea, or nestling in 
the winding valleys behind them. The owners 
usually occupy them themselves during the summer, 
and let or try to let them to foreigners during the 
winter. Visited ona fine forenoon in January, they 
appear charming retreats; but during the rainy sea- 
son, and what is called the cold season, those who 
have tried them as residences say they are apt to bo 
damp. Communication with the town, for purposes 
of marketing and other business, is generally rendered 
easy by the omnibuses. 

Asa specimen Moorish villa, I went to the Chateau 
Didra, formerly a country-house belonging to the 
dey, and now the property of an ex-milliner of Paris 
and London. It is situated on the extensive table- 
land south of the town, and is some eight or nine 
kilometres distant from it. The exterior presents 
the aspect of a square, white-washed box of two 
stories, flanked by lower, red-tiled buildings. Cross- 
ing an outer stable court, you enter one neatly paved 
with white marble, round which are built the kitchen 
and other offices, and from which a porch leads to the 
staircase of the principal mansion. This consists of 
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the usual square court of two stories, with its double 
range of white columns and tiled galleries. Two or 
more rooms open from each gallery; and the only 
change which appears to have been made in them 
since the dey’s time was the addition of here and 
there a fire-place in the European fashion. 

A good deal of the little furniture they contained 
—tables, bedsteads and wardrobes — were of native 
workmanship, and rudely painted in bright colours, a8 
also were the doors and ether wooden fixtures. The 
views from the small windows on one side over the 
undulating table-land, and on the other over the plain 
of the Metidja and the ranges of Atlas, were charm- 
ing; and the towered top of the house commanded a 
still more extensive prospect, as well as all the 
breezes of heaven. By an arrangement not in accord- 
ance with Frank habits, the dining-room was in the 
outer court, and could only be reached from the house 
proper by crossing the court from the porch. The 
sharp and civil landlady extolled her dwelling, as she 
no doubt used to magnify the delicate wares of her sale- 
room, demanding fer leave to live in it the sum of 
one thousand francs per month; but likely to be 
tempted, as was privately hinted to me in the town, 
by a much smaller sum. The house is surrounded by 
a spacious walled garden and orange orchard; and 
the property, consisting of forty hectares, yields, as 
its mistress averred, the best oranges, grapes, silk 
and cotton grown in Algeria. 








CHARMS AND COUNTER-CHARMS, 


CrowDeED was the opera-house, the representation 
being “ Trovatore,” and every car was strained, and 
every eye fixed upon the stage where stood the won- 
derful tenor, warbling one of his finest cedenecs. One, 
however, in that listening multitude seemed forgetful 
of the flute-sweet melody, in the interest with which 
another thought held his mind. 

Standing in one of the passages, a young man was 
critically examining the face of a girl who sat with 
dilating eyes and fluctuating colour, drinking in the 
soft Italian cadences. 

As the song melted into silence, a shower of bou- 
quets and flutter of handkerchiefs testified the 
appreciation of the feminine portion of the audience. 
In the midsl of the storm of applause following 
the solo, two or three young men joined this solitary 
lounger, who had not moved from his position. 

As they came in noisily, criticising the performance 
an humming fragments of the air, one of them ap- 
pealed to him, where he stood, a little apart, for 
support in some opinion just advanced with regard to 
the song. 

“Teeally,” was the careless reply, “I hardly ob- 
served.” 

Upon this, one of the party whispered a disgusted 
aside: 

“Precisely what one might expect from Victor— 
never content to be like other people. Thisis just 
oue of his airs.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” returned the other, who 
had been looking on with watchful interest. ‘“ He is 
evidently deeply struck by something—all the worse !” 
he added, in an undertone, then, turning to Victor, 
“What new star have you discovered in the galax} 
of beauty 2?” 

The gentleman addressed did not answer, save by 
lowering his lorgnette, and directing his eompanion’s 
attention to the girl whom he had so closely scruti- 
nized. 

“Do you know her?” he asked. 

Thus questioned, Ellery also raised his glass, but 
nis face clouded upon recognizing the object of his 
interest, at whom he continued to look for some time. 

““ Well, your answer?” said a voice beside him. 

He started, and changed the direction of his glass 
as he spoke, 

“Oh, yes, to be sure. You mean Mrs, Arden, I 
presume. How handsome slie is looking to-night.” 

“ Very,” said the other, drily. “But it is not she 
Imean. This one is more fair and childish, with 
golden hair and blue eyes, like your ideas of angels.” 

There was a mocking gleam in the dark eyes, but 
no change of tone. 

“Oh,” said Ellery, hastily, “golden hair and blue 
eyes? Miss Senter, of course. Not so much to my 
taste as the brunette style, but very natural that you 
should prefer it. Next act will begin in two minutes. 

sy Jove! how confoundedly hot it is here. I must go 
aud cool off.” 

And the young man, who had evidently been rattling 
on as fast as possible in order to avoid more 
questions, was escaping, when a hand was laid upon 
his arm. 

“No, no!” said a voice, impatiently, and the slight 
excitement brought a foreign accent into the tone. 

“Stop! I mean not the one you say. It is the next, 
in tlue and white. You know her. Who?” 


Ellery looked as if he would gladly have departed 
without giving the desired information, but meeting 
the dark glance fixed upon him, he shrugged his 
shoulders, saying, with an attempt at carelessness : 

“ That little creature? Oh, that is Alice Waring, 
I believe. Quitepretty for a bread-and-butter school- 

irl.” 

“Thanks,” said his companion, with a wicked 
smile. 

Ellery departed, somewhat ill at ease, while Victor 
raised his glass again. Two young men who had 
entered with Ellery were standing there still, and 
one of them directed his companion’s attention 
towards this proceeding. The latter, who having 
remained at some little distance had not observed all 
that had been passing, now turned hastily around, 
appearing much annoyed at what he saw. 

“J will wager a dozen bottles of champagne,” 
said the first,‘ that he makes Miss Waring look at 
him before he puts that glass down.” 

““ What do you mean ?” asked the other, quickly. 

“ Wait one moment—you will see. Ah! I said so. 
You see, you would have lost the bet.” 

He was right. Beneath the continued gaze of 
Victor, Alice Waring had seemed uneasy. Her eyes, 
fixed at first upon the libretto which she had been 
studying, by some subtle influence were drawn up- 
ward, wandering hither and thither, to settle at last 
on the face of this persistent admirer. Perceiving 
this, he dropped his glass, and looked, undisguisedly, 
full in her eyes, standing, as he did, quite near enough 
to render it practicable. The colour rushed over her 
face, her eyes fell with a startled look, and she 
shivered slightly, although the house was oppressively 
warm. 

“ Pleasant that, upon my word; and from a perfect 
stranger, too!” commented the first speaker, as he 
witnessed this little episode. ‘ I don’t know another 
man possessed of such utter—well, you may name it 
what you like, I call it impudence. Anybody else 
would get the cold shoulder he deserved for such 
manners. But the laws are not made for the king, 
you know.” 

“ Who is he ?” asked his companion, Henry Alling- 
ham, in an undertone. 

“ What! don't you know him?” his companion re- 
joined, wonderingly: “Oh, to be sure; you were 
not in town last season, were you? I had for- 
gotten—and he has just made his appearance for 
the season, Well, to answer your question—really, 
I am not sure that I can tell myself, for he is 
extremely mysterious. I only know this; that his 
mother was a Spanish lady of Cuba, where he has an 
estate. I should imagine that he was English on one 
side, for Victor is not a Spanish name, and the fellow 
speaks our language perfectly, except, perhaps, in a 
moment of excitement. He is said to be immensely 
wealthy, and on his appearance here last season, 
instently became the rage. That's the extent of my 
information.” 

Henry Allingham had listened earnestly. 

“Well?” he said, after a pause, which seemed to 
imply the expectation of something more. ‘“ What. is 
there in all this to make you so confidently predict 
that he would make Miss Waring look at him ?” 
“Nothing, of course. That was merely the result 
of some private observations of my own.” 

“ And what, if that’s not a secret ?” asked Alling- 
ham. 

“Why—it’s rather a complicated story. There's 
something peculiar about the fellow. Ask Ellery—he 
knows more of him than Ido. In fact, I believe he 
is a far-away cousin of his,” 

“You don’t like him?” 

“No, I don’t, that’s the truth. There’s something 
too Mephistophelian about him, to suit an everyday 
taste like mine. Now, Allingham, he knows at this 
moment that we are talking of him, I am sure, from 
that look of intelligence on his face.” 

“If that is a lock of intelligence, I think I should 
prefer stupidity,” said the other, glancing at the sub- 
ject of their conversation. “ But why should he fancy 
us speaking of him? Until just now, we have not 
once looked his way.” 

“ Well, he generally contrives to know all that is 
going on. Don’t ask me how he does it; that is be- 
yond me; I can only testify to the facts. I am never 
with him five minutes, but I feel as if I were in a nest 
of snakes, and when he speaks, I always expect to 
hear him rattle.” And arm-in-arm they departed, 
leaving Monsieur Victor to his own devices. 

As the dense throng poured from the house at the 
end of the representation, Alice Waring, wedged in 
the outer line of the ranks, felt again that peculiar 
sensation which she had experienced once before on 
that evening; and lifting her head, saw for the second 

time, that dangerous glance fixed full upon her. 
Blushing and trembling, she scarce knew why, her 
eyes seemed weigied down while he was near, and 
she went home to dream, poor child! of eloquent 





glances, and sabtly sweet tones—dreams from which, 





fair as they were, she continually awoke in a sort of 
restless fright. This second rencontre recalled ty 
Allingham, who was escorting the young lady, ths 
inquiries he intended to make of Ellery, whom he lost 
no time in finding. The latter seemed little inclineg 
to be communicative as to Victor, until Allingham 
added that he sought information on behalf of hij; 
cousin, Miss Waring, concerning whom Victor |iag 
shown an interest somewhat alarming, when taken ip 
connection with Linton’s remarks, 

“And I came to you, understanding him to beg 
relative of yours,” was his conclusion. 

‘* Who told you that nonsense ?” was the impatient 
rejoinder. 

“Linton. He said you were the best authority, 
being somewhat related to Mr. Victor.” , 

“Not related in the slightest degree,” said Ellery, 
with emphasis. “Nothing of the sort, I assure yon, 
His mother’s cousin married my father’s cousin ; byt 
confound it! you can’t call that relationship, cay 
you?” 

Allingham’s amused assurances to the contrary 
seemed to afford some comfort to Ellery, who was 
plainly not desirous of claiming connection with the 
distingué Victor. 

“T observed his interest in Miss Waring,” he saii, 
after a pause; “and as you are her cousin, I will tell 
you what I know of him, for I think you ought to by 
on your guard.” 

But here, instead of continuing, he made another 
pause, so long as to quite exhaust Allingham’s 
patience. 

“ Well,” he said, “ what do you know? Is hea 
drunkard, a gambler, or a forger—either or all of 
these ?” 

“Nothing of the kind—to my knowledge, at least, 
I was trying to find something sufficiently real to put 
in words.” 

“Then you have only suspicions; and of what?” 

“ Suspicions amounting to certainties for me. It 
seems an absurd avowal, Allingham, but I think thera 
is something fiendish about the fellow.” 

“ Fiendish ? What, cold-blooded, cruel ?” 

“No—something more than that. I almost believe 
sometimes that he is possessed with the Evil One— 
just a fiend in human form.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” cried Allingham, stopping 
short, and gazing excitedly in his companion’s face, 
“ what do you mean ?” 

“You think it yery ridiculous, no doubt ; but there's 
no arguing me out of the idea, for all that. For one 
thing, he gains the most extraurdinary influence over 
people.” 

‘“* Women ?” 

“* Men and women both, but I meant men when I 
spoke, And not simply very young or weak-lieaded 
ones either, for I have seen cool, well-balanced men, 
in the prime of life, so brought under his influence «s 
to be completely carried away by the fascination, 
spite of the dislike which they felt for him, too. As 
for the crowd of younger men, generally his word is 
law with them, for wherever he may be, he is first. 
I am not quite proof myself. When he asked me tle 
name of your cousin, I evaded the question, not 
having the slightest intention of telling him, but he 
fairly looked an answer out of me before I knew it. 
But that’s nothing to what I’ve seen him do with 
other fellows.” 

“But you said men and women. What——” 

“ Yes, his influence over the other sex is more fatal. 
Understand me! he is not libertine ; so far from that, 
he seems singularly free from excesses of every kind. 
It seems to be only the hearts and souls of his victims 
that he cares for, and I always have a fancy that this 
sort of destruction is necessary to preserve that mys- 
terious power which he certainly possesses. I supposs 
it is nothing more nor less than the power of 4 
wonderfully magnetic nature, accompanied by a tre- 
mendous will, which must bear down everything, 
unless conquered by a stronger magnetism. At all 
events, where he takes a fancy, he will pursue its ob- 
ject through everything, while his influence shuts 
out all other natures, until she breathes only in au 
atmosphere of his creating. Thea, when every 
thought and feeling is his, he—leaves her. Leaves 
her to break her heart—that is all! I have seen this 
sort of thing more than once, but the saddest instance, 
and one I can never forget-——” 

The speaker stopped a moment, and his face was 
dark, as he began again, abruptly : 

“You remember my saying that one of his relations 
on the mother’s side married a distant. cousin of my 
father’s? They lived in Hampshire, and when, about 
two years ago, this Victor came to London, they sa¥ 
a great deal of him. He was a connection, you kuow, 
and they treated him with open handed hospitality. 
He was almost like oue of the family, and he certainly 
repaid this kindness most vilely. ‘There was but ou0 
child, poor Anita, one of the loveliest girls I ever be- 
held, and after teaching her to love him so that sle 
lived only in his presence, he coolly left her to break 
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sa cae toler 
her heart. If she had been less ardent and impulsive, 
she might have only broken her heart, and lived 
through the pain, like some of his other victims; but 
her passionate Spanish nature was not equal to the 
effort, and when she became quite convinced that he 
cared nothing for her, she destroyed herself.” 

‘An exclamation of horror and amazement burst 
from Allingham’s lips. 

“Yes,” said his companion, bitterly, “you may 
well say that, but it is all true. She took poison.” 

“ And this Victor—what was done with him?” 

“ What could be done? Nothing. He does not 
do these things by open attentions which could com- 
mit himself, or attract the notice of others; it is all 
effected quietly, with a fiendish subtlety which I 
believe to have come direct from the father of lies 
pimself. No others suspected him of any share in the 
tragedy, and I should never have done so, probably, 
Lut for something I saw by accident. He was not 
even thought of in connection with the affair, which 
was supposed to have been caused by temporary 
insanity. ‘Che best frieud I ever had loved poor Anita, 
and Lhave no douht would have won her, had not 
that wretch come between them, in his absence: yet 
even to him I said nothing of my suspicions, for, 
after all, what did they amount to? Mere guess 
work, for which I apparently had no reasonable ground. 
[ have seen enough since, however, to confirm them, 
for my eyes have been open; but there has been no 
second tragedy, and people only smile and call him a 
flirt, fa word of warning is spoken. Flirt, indeed! 
[should as seon think of calling a venemous snake a 
firt. Well, you-can imagine now why I was troubled 
to see that little Miss Waring marked out for the 
honour of his observation, knowing in what it has so 
often ended,” 

“If he tries that game with her,” said Allingham, 
hoarsely, “ he shall not escape so easily again, for I 
swear L will kill him !” 

“Very good,” said Ellery, approvingly, “ but ’tis 
better to prevent the danger than to avenge it. you 
know; and I thought that, as the young lady’s 

n, you could warn her of the risk she runs from 
thisman. You can make use—to her—of anything I 
have told you.” 

“How can I thank you enough,” said Allingham, 
warmly grasping his friend’s hand in parting, “for 
putting us on our guard?” 

“ What should I deserve if I neglected to do so?” 
was the answer, whereupon Ellery departed, with a 
strong suspicion that something more than cousinly 
affection had stimulated the young man’s interest. 

Henry Allingham repaired without delay to the 
abode of his Aunt Waring, to whom he then pro- 
ceeded to unmask the character of Victor. His 
caution, however, was not favourably received. 

“Now, Henry,” she expostulated, “ how is it 
possible for Alice to avoid Mr. Victor, in her first 
season, too? I should think your common sense 

‘ould show you that it won’t do to adopt such 
whims. There are no bounds to the unpleasant com- 
nets that would be made upon her oddity !” 

“But, Aunt Emma,” explained Henry, “ of course 
Idou’t mean that Alice should stun him in sucha 
way as to attract attention. In public places, I 
suppose, she must endure his presence, but that need 
notinvolve any private intimacy. And no encourage- 
ment ought to be afforded him, for he is really a 
dangerous man.” 

He spoke earnestly, but the lady laughed in reply. 

“Dangerous? how absurd! He flirts a little, 
perhaps, like most young men in tliese days; but as 
for anything more——" and her lifted eycbrows 
finished the sentence. 

“But what Ellery told me——” 

_“The merest nonsense; Mr. Ellery is, periaps, a 
little jealous at being eclipsed by his cousin.” 

“Tle disclaims that relationship, Aunt Emma.” 

_ “Indeed? It would do him no discredit; I 
imagine——” 

“He thinks otherwise.” 

“Ah well, gentlemen are sometimes unreasonably 
prejudiced, you know, my dear boy. He seems to be 
extremely fanciful, and I insist, Henry, that you do 
uot tell Alice these absurd stories.” 

At that moment Alice entered, and as she stands 
tefore them, in the open doorway, it will be seen 
that, though twice designated as “that little Miss 
Waring,” she is really not so tiny in her proportions, 
but rather tall and slender, so that the diminutive 
term must have been suggested by the extreme fresh- 
tess and innocence which gave her so childlike an ap- 
pearance, 

Whether she was like Ellery’s “ideas of angels” 
is uncertain, that gentleman never having published 
‘othe world his speculations upon the subject; but 
the hackneyed plirase has certainly been worse ap- 
pled than in her case, for to her brilliantly fair com- 
vlexion, wavy golden hair, and large blue eyes, she 
added a purity, almost holiness of expression, more 
uLcommon in the ranks of beanty than the items just 





named. For features and colouring often chance to 
be beautiful, but not every goul is so lovely and un- 
sullied as to stamp the whole face with a distiactive 
character. 

The girl sat down upon a low cushion at her 
mother’s feet, her blue ribbons fluttering about her. 

“ And what is it that must not be told to Alice?” 
she began, nodding a good morning to hei cousin. 
“Theard you plotting here against me, but I think 
itis very unfair, for you know, mamma, I am to have 
all sorts of privileges, now that I have come out. So 
no one is to keep any secrets from me in future.” 

Mrs. Waring made a sign to her nephew. 

“We were speaking of Mr. Victor, Ally dear. 
Henry is rather prejudiced by Mr. Ellery’s dislike for 
Lim, and thinks you won't care to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Mr. Ellery is rather uncharitable, I am afraid,” 
said Alice, intently regarding an end of ‘ribbon which 
she was engaged in rolling over her finger. “ What 
has poor Mr. Victor done ?” 

“Flirting is the terrible charge brought against 
him, I believe,” answered her mother, smiling, add- 
ing with dignity, “but I trust no daughter of mine 
would allow herself to be flirted with.” 

“ That is very wrong certainly,” said Alice, simply, 
“but perhaps he doesn’t mean it.” 

“So you acquit the defendant, do you, Ally ?” said 
her mother, as she stroked the soft hair of ler 
darling. 

Allingham bit his lip. 

“Where is Elsie?” he asked, rising abruptly. 

“Busy with her music, I suppose, unless she is 
indulging in one of those mysterious fits of hers. 
That child puzzles me more and more every day !” 

While Allingham is looking for her, a word as to 
the object of his search. Elsie Warden was tiie 
daughter of a much-valued friend of the late Mr. 
Waring, and having been left, at an carly age, an 
orphan without near relatives, this kind-hearted gen- 
tleman had taken her into his own family, to fill the 
place left vacant by the death of a little daugliter. 
But the child, when fairly installed among her new 
friends, proved to be beyond their comprebension. 
There was Scotch blood in her veins, and lier so-styled 
father would often laughingly declare his belief that 
she was a cliangeling, referring to an old supersti- 
tion, current in Scotland, of babies stolen from their 
cradles by fairies, who substituted elves in their stead. 
There was certainly never anything childish about 
Elsie; nothing, at least, resembling common child- 
hood. She was given to long fits of dreaming, in 
which, when closest wrapped, she would remain 
sometimes for hours, voiceless and motionless; and 
since at such times she could never be induced to 
give the slightest heed to outward things, there was 
no other way than to let the mysterious influence 
spend itself. At times, again, she would seem per- 
fectly wild with delight, but it was a weird, unnatural 
sort of ecstasy which possessed her then, quite as 
uncontrollable as her absent, trance-like state, and 
whose tides and sources it was impossible to divine. 

Beautiful she was, though slight and dark—elfish 
in all her ways, while her larze eyes gleamed with a 
light by turns fascinating and repellant. Wonder- 
fully quick in reading claracter, she usually pro- 
nounced judgment at first sight, and these decisions 
were almost like oracles in their unerring justice. 
The only persons seeming to possess influence over 
her were Allingham and Alice Waring, of whom she 
was extremely fond, and who, in return, loved her 
dearly ; for this singular child seemed to find no diffi- 
culty in gaining affection where she wished. 

Mrs. Waring had at first endeavoured to govern the 
elf like an ordinary mortal, but soon retired in confu- 
sion, puzzled and outdone by her impish ways, and 
ouly too glad to leave her to her music, the one pur- 
suit which she devotedly followed. 

On the morning in question, Allingham found the 
girl, not in one of her “fits,” as Mrs. Waring called 
them, but at her piano. 

She darted to him at once, kissing his hand—a salu- 
tation by which, in spite of remonstrance, she always 
distinguished him and Alice. Then, with her little 
hands, pushed him into a large easy chair, at the same 
time placing herself on a low ottoman at his feet, 
whence she could look up in his face with her great 
black eyes. 

“ Well, Elsie,” he said, pulling one of her curly 
locks, “don’t you feel lonely, here by yourself, with 
nobody to talk to?” 

“Oh,” she answered, “somebody has been here 
with me all the morning, but he ran away when you 
came.” 

“What do you mean Elsie ? Who has been here ?” 
asked the young man in surprise, for as he entered 
by .the only door, this bashful caller must have de- 
parted by the window, and he could remember no 
one who was on terms of sufficient intimacy with the 
family to warrant so unceremonious a style of be- 
haviour. 





“There's somebody in there,” she repeated, nodding 
her head towards the piano, “that comes outand talks 
to me when you're all gone, but he hides away if 
people come.” 

Allingham was accustomed to her odd speechvs, so 
he took uo notice of this one, furwer than to chaugo 
the subject. 

“Doua’t you envy Alice,” he asked, “ with her danc- 
ing, and parties, and gay doings? Don't you wish 
yourself in her place ?” 

“No indeed!” she answered, scernfully. “ Aunt 
Emma says I’m to come out next winter; but Vin 
not so sure I will. Perhaps I may, though, for I 
should like seeing so many uew people.” 

“What for, if?” 

“Oh, to find out something new. 
old ones.” 

“ Not-of me?” 

“ Not of you, nor Angel.” (Angel was her pet namo 
for Alice.) “But you are troubled about something. 
What is it? Anything about Angel ?” 

Allingham started. 

“ What made you ask that ?” he said. 

“T don’t know, but I thought so somehow. Dou't 
you want me to shut my eyes, and fiud out all about 


o” 


I'm tired of the 


She laughed as she spoke, but Allingham, he knew 
not why, felt a strange impulse to contide in her. [t 
could do no good, to be sure: but on the other hand, 
it could do no harm. Mrs. Waring had forbidden any 
mention of the subject to Ale, but she said vothiug 
about Elsie. So, half smiling at himself, he unfolded 
his troubles to her. She listened with a grave atten- 
tion, saying, as he finished speaking: 

“ You are afraid Angel will like him, aren’t you ?” 

“Yes, Elfie,” said he, “and I am afraid he would 
make poor Angel very unhappy.” 

“Then she shall never like him. Ile may como 
and come, but I won’t let her care for him.” 

“You, child? Whatcan youdo? You must not 
talk of him to Alice, for Aunt Emma is uuwilling that 
anything should be said to her.” 

Elsie shook her head impatiently. 

“T don’t mean to talk about him!” she said. 
“ There's no use in talking! But he shall not make 
her like him, no matter how hard he tries.” 

Allingham looked in sileace até he strange girl. He 
could uot, of course, place auy real reliance upon her 
assurances; yet some strong though indefinable power 
about her made him, despite his reason, feel an unac- 
countable degree of comfort. What assistance a 
girl like Elsie could be able to afford, he eould not 
imagine; indeed, he had no very clear idea of the 
means which would be of most avail in such a case; 
yet more and more he felt a sensation of relief, in view 
of this confidence, 

As time passed on, Victor's admiration for Alice 
Waring did not decrease. Yet, though meeting her 
frequently, both in society and at her own house, he 
did not make that rapid progress to which he was ac- 
customed. 

She seemed surrounded by an atmosphere which it 
was impossible for him to pevetrate, while, at the 
same time, his own powers of fascination seemed to 
fail, so that his will was no longer under his com- 
mand, and his thoughts were wandering and un- 
steady. 

Irresistible as he might be to others, he constantly 
found himself bafiled in the attempt to bring her 
within the sphere of his attraction. He felt a counter- 
influence at work somewhere, but could not, at first, 
understand it. 

At length the mystery was solved, by the meaning 
which he read by chance in Elsie’s face. ‘Like an elec- 
tric flash, the secret leaped to life in her eyes, and at 
once he recognized the opposing force. ‘hey looked at 
each other, as if measuring strength, and thus began 
the first duel of will. 

As might be supposed, it was no easy struggle 
between two such natures, but Victor's were the eyes 
that wavered and fell—at last. 

This was an unpromising as well as an unaccns- 
tomed beginning for the charmer, nevertheless all his 
efforts failed to retrieve it. She was clearly the 
stronger of the two, for uncommonly, powerfully, even 
dangerously giftea as he was, there was latent in 
Elsie’s slight frame an overwhelming magnetic force, 
which mastered him ; so, inch by inch, they fought the 
ground, while slowly, butsurely, Victor lost, until at 
length the battle was waged in another cause: while 
Alice, freed from the magnetic will which Victor had 
now transferred to the one- cause in which his whole 
soul was becoming absorbed, wondered how she could 
ever have blushed and trembled beneath his glance, 
and meantime had been wooed and won by the cousin 
who had been her dearest friend from the days of her 
childhood, when he used to be her little lover. Safe 
in their peaceful harbour, they looked forth to see the 
end of the strife waged so near them. 

Although Elsie was victorious, Victor at first was 
amply revenged in the extreme exhaustion resuliing 
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from the tremendous drain of nervous energy required 
by this incessant and protracted effort of will; but 
each step which he lost and every victory made the 
next more easy. Besides, ateighteen, with a strong, 
rich, highly vitalized nature, no amount of mental 
exertion could long prostrate her. Victor meantime 
was changing beneath this new phase of existence. 
The influence of Elsie seemed to affect his whole 
character to such a degree as to attract attention to 
the metamorphosis, 

“ What bas come to Victor?” said a young man 
familiar with his previous characteristics, 

“ A heart, I think,” was the laughing answer ; nor 
was it the less true because spoken in jest. 
Indeed, it expresses, better than aught else could do, 
the change which was being wrought in him. He 
had lost little of his old fascination of manner, but that 
subtle something which Ellery bad devominated 
fiendish, was almost gone. It seemed as if the 
powerful will which had usurped the whole nature, 
crowding out of life all the affections and sensibilities, 
and arrogant!y proclaiming itself master of the barren 
realm, was now, in its turn, yielding and disappearing, 
to make room for the growing heart. Such arevolu- 
tion, of course, required time, but the girl’s power 
over him grew stronger daily, and the simmer found 
him as coustant as her shadow. 

One July night, Elsie, feverish and restless, stole 
away from the gay party assembled together, to stray 
out into the mystic moonlight. Ere long, Victor 
jooked constrained and spiritless, a shaduw seemed 
to overcloud his brilliancy, and presently he left the 
room abruptly. Passing out through the garden, he 
paused not until he reached the spot where the 
trellised roses ran wild in their luxuriance, and, wide 
open, overbrimmed with fragrance, breathed out their 
hearts to nourish into richer life the dreamy night. 
The sweetness of a hundred odorous plants was on 
the air, the wind was whispering in a restless dream, 
and in the distance was a glimmer of the sea inthe 
moonlight. 

Elsie stood among the roses, looking, with her 
changeful face, and eyes that might have drawn their 
briglitness and mystery from the watchipg stars, as 
if she had found the magic spell powerful to unveil 
Nature’s myriad mystic secrets; secrets which some 
nights seem tu bring so near us that a breath might 
scatter the cloud-wreaths half concealing them. Victor 
paused before her, motionless and silent. 

“I knew you would come,” she said. “TI called 
you, and you could not disobey.” 

The breeze woke, murmured to the roses, and was 
still, to listen te the low, sweet accents that replied: 

“ It is vain tostruggle against Fate. I give up the 
unequal strife. You are my destiny. Do with me as 
you will, only that I may be beside you.” 

She turned her glance upon him, where he stood 
near her, dark and motionless, At the imperious ges- 
ture of her hand, he dropped at her feet. 

“I do not love you,” she said, scornfully. ‘Love 
—no, that is ouly a child’s dream! but you are mine, 
and I must kee; you. Our lives are so bound to- 
gether that, if 1 would, I could not separate them. 
Look!” and as she spoke, he arose, and gazed whither 
her hand pointed, at the silver-lit waves that came 
falling in upon the shadowy shore. “Our lives must 
have met, though divided far as yonder sea rolls, and 
though deep as its waters tlle misery that may follow 
itsunion. Youareright. We struggle vainly against 
Fate. Whatever cup she holds to our lips we must 
drink, be it nectar or poison.” 

“T am content,” said Victor, as bent to kiss her 
hand. 

And thus was this strange compact sealed. Its 
future we may not foresee. ‘The life of Alice will flow 
on calmly and happily, but these stormy, mysterious 
natures, bound together by an invisible magnetic 
force, inexplicable but unchangeable, will they always 
murmur and strive in their onward course, together, 
yet divided; or, at length, melt into one smooth and 
even channel? The answer is with the hereafter. 
Leave them standing together in the soft summer 
night whose large stars witnessed their betrothal; the 
mystical summer night, with its myriad whispering 
voices. K. P. 





FACETIZ. 


Why does the new moon remind one of a giddy 
girl?—Becaus> she’s too young to show much re- 
fiection. 

Wuat creatures took the smallest amount of bag- 
gage when they entered the Ark?—The Cock and 
the Fox: they had only one comb and one brush be- 
tween them. 

An Expenstve Joxe.—In the Yorkshire Sheriffs’ 
Court at Leeds, last week, £50 damages were awarded 
to Walter Shaw, bobbin manufacturer, of Dewsbury, 
who was the plaintiff in an undefended action against 
Messrs. John and James Gomersal and William 


Thackrah, manufacturers, of the same place. On the 
18th of February, the plaintiff wrote a letter to Miss 
Sarah Jane Gomersal, asking for an interview. As 
the plaintiff had no intimacy with the family to war- 
rant this step, the defendants, who are the young lady's 
brothers, set a letter to the plaintiff, which appeared 
to have come from their sister, and which invited 
him to ‘heir house on the night of the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary. When he made his appearance on the premises 
the defendants seized him and ti:rew him into a horse 
trough full of water, in which they kept him tlree 
minutes. After that they drenched him by means of a 
hose attached to a water-main, and then put him in 
the horse trough a second time, and finally kicked 
him off the premises. In his letter to the young lady, 
he had stated that he had his eye upon another fair 
creature in York, but he wished to give Miss Gomersal 
the first clance. In his action for assault and battery 
he laid the damages at £500. 


Tora Depravity.—A minister, travelling through 
the West some years ago, asked an old laly on whom 
he called pyhat she thought of the doctrine of total 
depravity, ‘ Oh,” she replied, “I think it is a good 
doctrine if the people would only act up to it.” 

Tne South-Western Company are building first- 
class carriages with windows for passengers in 
different compartments of the same carriave to com- 
municate with one another. A South-Western offi- 
cial, on being asked the object of the windows, said 
that it was to prevent passengers from being Mal- 
lerized. 

Asout the time when Murphy so successfully at- 
tacke the stage-struck herees in the farce of the Ap- 
prentice, an eminent poulterer went to a spouting-club 
in search of his servant, who he understood was to 
make his débit in Lear, and entered the room at the 
moment he was exclaiming, “I am the king: you 
cannot touch me for coining!” “No, you dog!” 
cried the enraged master, catching the mad monarch 
by his collar, *‘ but I can for not picking the ducks!” 


“LL BEAT HIS WIFE.” 


A vixen wife, who for the horsewbip’s smart 

Ran to her father, begg’d he’ take her part ; 

“What is your fault,” said he; ‘come, state the 
case.” 

“I threw some coffee in my husband’s face, 

For which he beat me!” “ Beat you did he? 
’slife ! 

He beat my daughter! Zounds! I'll beat his wife!” 


One of the daily newspapers —Le Pays—in a criti- 
cal account of the dog show which has for some 
days been open, has this astonishing piece of intelli- 
gence: “The citizen of Free England who occupies 
the kennel No. 186, is a bull-dog, highly appreciated 
on the turf of the city, and he hunts rats like a perfect 
gentleman.” 


THE “‘GREAT ENGLISH DIVER.”—-AMUSING HOAX. 


All the world, it has been remarked, is ranning after 
something new. Novelty is the great charm of all 
our modern sensations, and if only a man can perform 
some feat hitherto unknown to ignorant mortals, he is 
sure of success. 

The famous M. Blondin made a great sensation 
with walking over Niagara Falls, but now Stephen 
Jeffrey has created, in the Nortli, at least, an equal 
sensation, not by walking over a swift flowing torrent, 
but by actually diving into it, and that, too, from a 
dizzy height. He has already leaped from Wearmouth 
Bridge, and Rumour, whose busy tongue is never 
silent, said he intended to leap at no distant day, from 
the High Level. 

The excitement grew strong and intense, and cul- 
minated on Wedresday night when it was announced 
that Jeffrey would leap from the High Level Bridge. 

Attracted by the novelty of the sight and the mor- 
bid love of a dangerous feat, the High Level Bridge, 
the Tyne Bridge, the Quayside, Bridge Street—in- 
deed, every plaee from. which a sight could be ob- 
tained of any one leaping from the High Level, were 
crowded with people. 

The eager concourse commenced to gather about 
seven o'clock, when it had been announced that the 
daring leap would take place. The gates of the bridge 
were shut, and the toll-collectors plied their avocation 
vigorously. But the spirits of the crowd were not to 
be damped by the impost, and on they rushed to the 
scene, until at last the bridge almost became a living 
mass. Nor were the indefatigable and vigilant 
guardians of the public peace absent from the scene, a 
large number of them being on duty, with a view to 
prevent the intended leap. 

The crowd occupied themselves during the long 
period which elapsed between the time announced for 
the feat to take place and the period when any signs 
were visible of the possibility of it being performed, 
with watching Chambers and Cooper training on the 
river. 





About half-past eight, however, a ery arose that 





“the diver” was coming, and at last a cab appeared 
the bridge, containing two gentlemanly-dressed yp» 
and a figure, which appeared to be that of Jeffrey 
dressed in sailor’s clothes. ‘ 

The cab, one of Mr. Cleghorn’s, drove on to ty 
bridge, to the great delight of ‘the long expectaa; 
crowd, and passed on to the middle of the brits, 
followed, of course, closely by the concourse, and ai. 
hered to no less tenaciously by the police. On reach. 
ing the centre of the bridge it stopped, and aa orans, 
was thrown out as the signal. “ 

The crowd rushed forward, and so did the polics 
and immediately after a figure did not jump but wa 
thrown out of the window of the cab, clutched at by 
the police, but missed, and fell over the parapet int) 
the river beneath. 

That sufficient of it was seen to prove the demon. 
stration that the figure was not that of a man but of 
an effigy, a sort of “man of straw,” and it was dis. 
covered that a harmless but disappointing hoax |iqj 
been played on thé pedple, whose disappointment oy 
be better imagined than expressed. The crowd slowly 
returned homewards, deeply disappointed at thei 
bootless errand. 


Tue Horera Season.—An advertisement states 
that “A Fine Brewery Plaut is te be soll.” This 
by right should be the production of a Hop Gardeu,~ 
Punch. 

“PRYING IT ON.” 

Old Lady. ‘ Bad shilling, indeed! 
from one of your own men.” 

Conductor (soothingly). “Don’t doubt your worl, 
mum, for I kuows the shillin’ well; but 1 can't tag 
it !"—Punch. 

HErBivorovus Ocrrs.—The teetotaller w!o is aly 
a vegetarian may be accused of cannibalism. A plant 


Why [ took ¢ 


drinks nothing but water; and the votary of tot 
abstinence from fermented liquor and animal food, 
when he eats. vegetables, devours his 9wn specics.- 
Punch, 


A CoNSIDERATION FoR THE War Orfice.—Niit- 
withstanding tie proved necessity of turuing muzzle 
loaders into treech-loaders, there has been a sai delay 
in the eonversion of Enfield rifles. Is not thiss 
work which might afford asphere of some usefulues 
to Missionaries.— Punch. 


OPERATIC. 

What has become of Alboni? Many to whomthis 
question has been put have answered, “I dont 
know,” thereby exhibiting most culpable ignorauee. 
It is with feelings of the deepest regret that we cam 
across the following piece of information, in the cours 
of a notice of Lucrezia Borgia, wherein it was said 
the Brindisi was encored, ‘“‘ an encore,” it added, “ first 
extorted by the memorable execution of Alboni.” 

“Oh no, sir, don’t say so. Did the sweet contralto 
turn a rebel spy, or mix herself up with the Poles, or 
the Merovingians, or amongst other people who aw 
always making disturbances somewhere? Her exe- 
cution! Ah! these tears! I can write no more. “No, 
No, No, No,” as she used to sing in Les Huguenois, 
“No, No, No, No,” I don’t know any more.—Puach. 


Tue West Lonpon INpustriaL Exuisitioy.—lt 
is just possible that there are some who haven't ye 
seen the interior of this very curious and very 
excellent exhibition, although the admirable advertise 
ment kindly given by the Bank of LEnglani 
authorities to the curiosities therein exhibited, crams 
the building with visitors, who are all auxious to sv 
the very curious specimens of imitative penmanship 
which the obstinate stupidity of the Bank directon 
has caused to be mutilated. An ingenious man-s 
clerk, we believe—has copied with astounding acct- 
racy the externals of various magazines ani 
periodicals, together with bank cheques and a Bank 
of England note. This is done, not upon chequ 
paper; or on bank paper, but on thick cardboard, and 
yet Mr. Freshfield, tie Bank Solicitor, has insisted 0 


‘the destruction of the bank note, and consequently of 


the ruination of the whole work, lest any one 
deceived by the clerkly imitation. Everybody knows 
that there is no difficulty whatever in engravings 
fae-simile of the letter-press of a bank note: tlie rel 
difficulty lies in the difficulty of imitating tle peculist 
paper on which itis printed. Wher the imitation is 
printed or drawn on thick cardboard, the Bank ouglt 
to consider itself tolerably safe against imposition. 
If it isn’t, it must be shaky indeed !—Fun. 


Jusus’s WetL.—The first part,of this journey,’ 
ride of thirty-six miles from the” Damascus gate, #0 
be done in about twelve hours, brings you to one 
the most lovely and attractive spots in Palestine- 
the site of Joseph’s tomb and Jacob’s well, wlier 
Jesus, resting from his long walk, begged the womal 
of Samaria to give him drink. This well is now4 
mere hollow basin on the slope; for the cally 
Christians built a church over it, to preserve it from 
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deciy, and the roof and walls of this early church 
pave fallen into the shaft and filled it up. Broken 
columns, masses of cornice, and mounds of portico lie 
heaped about ; but the well itself remains perfect as 
shen the servants of Jacob pierced it in the rock: a 
round shaft, nine feet wide, cut through the solid 
limestone to a depth of more than a hundred feet; 
the side being. bewn and smooth. Clear away the 
ruins of that early church, and you might have the 
well very nearly in thestate in which our Saviour 
caw it; with the little strips, of corn-ficlds waving 
creen, the white tomb of Joseph near by, the light 
patclies of olive ground here and there, and a little 
way off, the city on the hill-side—The Holy Land. 
By William Hepworth Dixon. 








SCIENCE. 


Pants is going ahead in steam matters. There is a 
scam omnibus now running between Paris and Ver- 
ailles, aud it is contemplated to place a great many 


more in the service of the banlieues. 


PuoToGRAPHY ON Woop.—A new process of pho- 
raphing on wood has been patented by Messrs, W. 
nd H. Smith and Co. For decorative purposes, it 
< said, it will be found advantageous, as pictures can 
» transferred to panels, ceilings, or any surface that 
may require ornamentation. Graining can by this 
sew process of photography be multipled and trans- 
erred toa surface with accuracy. For household orna- 
mentation, and for decoration of public edifices, this 
ethod of applying photography is said to be econo- 
nic in its application and artistic in its effects, while 
t is as durable as the material upon which it is trans- 
xed. 

Soret’s Cement For Stoprinc Trertu.—The 
author prepares a light oxide of zinc by moistening tlie 
rdinary oxide with nitric acid, and then igniting it. 
xide so prepared he makes into a soft paste with a 
olution of chloride of zine having a specific gravity 
19 or 2°0. The soft mass in a few minutes acquires 
yreat hardness, which it preserves for many years. To 
imitate the colour of the teeth, the mixture may be 
nade grey with the least trace of carbon; it is sufficient 
0 hold the pestle with which the mixture is made over 
he gas fora moment. If a yellow tint is required, a 
race of sulphide of cadmium may be employed. 

Direcr ForRMATION oF POLYCHROMATIC ANILINE. 

This is the subject of a Belgian patent by M. Rave. 
He takes five parts of commercial hydrochloric acid 
and one part of colourless aniline, mixes the two, 
allows the mixture to cool, and then stirs in one part 

{ peroxide of manganese and appliesa great heat. 
Vien the mixture has taken a-greenish-blue tint, it 
is ready foruse. The peroxide of manganese in this 
part of the process may be replaced by other oxdis- 
ing agents. The inventor next prepares a solution of 
\loride of chromium. by dissolving one part of bi- 
hromate of potash in five parts of hydrochloric acid. 
In dyeing, the inventor first pours into the bath a 
variable quantity of the polychromatic aniline, ac- 
ording to the shade of colour required, immerses the 
wool, and applies heat. The wool is then withdrawn 
and placed in a bath with a small quantity of the 
hloride of chromium, whereupon the colour darkens, 
nd an equal shade is produced. 

Area or Roorrne To Suppry Tanks oF GIVEN 
Dimensions witH Rats Warer. — Our rain-fall 
averages 25 inches perannum, being rather more than 
two cubical feet for every square foot of horizontal 
surface employed in catching it; or, say, 200 cubical 
feet of water to dhe square. Each foot contains 6} 
gallons of water. A tank, 15 ft. by 9 ft. by 7} ft., will 
hold 6,581 gallons, and about 5} squares of horizontal 
surface would catch enough rain water to fill itin the 
year at the above rate of rain-fall. In estimating the 
area of roof, the level area only must be calculated 
‘nd not the surface area, which is often half as much 
again. Hence the simple method is'te take the area 
of ground plan and deuble the number of feet’ con- 


fttined in it, which will give the amount in cubical 


feet of water that, on the average, may be collected 
Mn each year. 

IMPROVEMENT IN Fires AND Frutes.—The object 
of this invention is to produce a fife or flute which is 
‘oconstructed that it serves to play in two or more 
eys. This object is effected by the application of a 
‘evolving finger-piece with one or more setsof finger- 
“oles, in combination with a long slot extending 
‘trough the main barrel, in such a manner that by 
turning the finger piece different sets of finger holes 
canbe brought into action, and the fife or flute is 
‘engthened or shortened for different keys. . ‘I'he 
leugth of the barrel is still further adjusted by the 
Use of an adjustable moutli-piece, which is made to slide 
up or down oa the main barrel, the said barre! Leing 
Provided with an oblong hole, so that, by sliding~the 
outh-piece up or down, the communication between 





its mouth-hole and the interior of the barrel is not 
interrupted. The plug which stops up the end of the 
barrel close over the mouth-hole, is connected to the 
sliding mouth-piece, so that by adjusting the said 
mouth-piece the plug is also adjusted. A. H. Stratton 
is the inventor. 

Tue First Iron Sarp.—Mr. John Wilkinson was 
the inventor and original builder of iron ships. The 
authority for this statemement is an old letter found 
by his descendants. One of them thus speaks of it :— 
‘* This letter is dated Broseley, July 14, 1787, and the 
following is an extract:-—‘ Yesterday week my iron 
boat was launched; it answers all my expectations 
and has convinced the unbelievers, who were 999 in 
1,000. It will be a nine days’ wonder, and then be 
like Columbua’s egg.’ The letter is signed ‘John 
Wilkinson.’ In another part of the same letter John 
Wilkinson says:—‘My coinage I expect will be out 
shortly,’ and accordingly it did appear in 1790, as 
evidenced by coins still existing, on the field of the 
reverse of which is pictured the iron ship alluded to. 
Now, I think it will be perceived from what has been 
stated above, that John Wilkinson, of Broseley, in 
Shropshire, and Castlehead, in Cartmel, Lancasliire, 
and not Mr. Ramsden, was the inventor of iron ship- 
building. This vessel was built at Willey, in Shrop- 
shire, and afterwards traded between several ports in 
the Severn.” 








WHEN WE WENT NUTTING LONG AGO. 


Tue sun was shining in the sky, 
The chestnut burrs around us lay, 
The fallipg leaves went whirling by 
Like tiny birds in joyous play, 
My Hessie dear was by my side, 
And told me what I longed to know, 
That she would be my bonny bride, 
When we went nutting long ago. 


Her hair was like the ripe brown nuts, 
And on her cheek was girlhood’s glow, 

The day she vowed to be my bride, 
When we went nutting long azo. 


Her wine-red lips I had but kissed, 

When loud we heard our comrades shout ; 
And then we knew we had been missed, 

And answered them with shout for shout. 
And when we met in vain they strove 

To learn why Hessie’s cheeks did glow; 
But ah, they guessed not of our love, 

When we went nutting long ago. 

Her hair was like the ripe brown nuts, &c. 


*Tis many years since that bright day, 

And many who beside us stood, 
For evermore have passed away, 

And ne'er will meet usin the wood. 
Yet Hessie’s heart has ne’er grown cold, 

But with the samesweet love doth glow, 
That was aroused in it of old, 

When we went nutting long ago. 

Her hair was like the ripe brown nuts, &c. 
M. J. 





GEMS. 


Trutn is never drowned ; in vain you plunge her 
beneath the water; she always rises to the surface. 

THERE are envious men who can hear nobody 
praised without interposing a doubting “ but.” They 
throw their cold water “ buts” on everybody. 

A sEcRET is like silence—you cannot talk about it 
and keep it. It is like money—when once you know 
there is any concealed, it is half discovered. 

He that openly tells his friends all that he thinks of 
them, must expect that they will secretly tell his ene- 
mies much that they do not think of him. 

As in a letter, if the paper is small, and we have 
much to write, we write closer, so let us learn to 
economise and improve the remaining moments of 
life. 

Write your name by kindness, love, and mercy on 
the hearts of the people you come in contact with year 
by year, and you will never be forgotten. 


STATISTICS. 


Tre Rarways AND THE Post.—The amount re- 
quired for payment to railway companies in England 
and Wales for the conveyance of mails is estimated 
at 406.939/. for 1865-6, as compared with 405,566/. in 
1864-5; in Ireland, 83,2137, as compared with 
86,8337. in 1864-5; and in Seotland, 80,7842 as 
compared with 81,8377. in 1864-5. The following 
companies will receive more than 5,000/. each this 
year for postal services rendered by them :—Bristol 
and Exeter, 9,875/.; Chester and Holyhead (merged 





in London and North-Western), 30,2007.; Cornwall, 
5,5002.; Great Eastern, 21,3571; Great Northern, 
9,7851.; Great Western, 50,3711.; Lancaster and Car- 
lisle, 18,2062.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 6,900/.; 
London and North-Western, 82,426/7.; London and 
South-Western, 21,650/.; Midland, 44,000/.; North- 
Eastern, 41,359/.; South Devon, 7,4857; South-Eastern, 
23,6572.; Dublin and Belfast Junction, 5,917/.; Great 
Southern and Western, 29,500/.; Midland Great \Ves- 
tern, 15,2081.; Caledonian, 28,562/.; Inverness and 
Aberdeen Junction, 10,4047; North British, 6,085/.; 
Scottish Central, 10,3322. ; and Edinburgh and Glasgow 
and Scottish North-Eastern, 16,8207. It is clear tiat 
the postal business of the country could not now be 
carried on without the powerful appliances which 
railways bring to bear upon it. 

Tne Pusiic Orrices.—The usual annual return 
shows that in the course of the year 1864 the number 
of persons employed in the public offices incressed by 
493. The Post-office shows ar increase of 257 por- 
sons, the convict prison estabiishments 124; the 
General Register-office fer Ireland (this being the first 
year of civil registration of births, deatlis, and mar- 
riages) adds 18 persons to the list, the Customs 48, tlhe 
Privy Council Education Department 14, the Auilit- 
office 9. The salaries and retired allowances and the 
expenses of the public offices increased in the year by 
83,0981, of which the Post-office is answerable for 
21,863/., the Customs 15,996/.,, convict prisons 8,6851., 
Inland Revenue Department, 8,266/, Education De- 
partment of the Council 5,556/., the Admiralty 55441, 
navy and victualling yards at home 6,111/., and the 
Irish Register-office 6,7151. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne fair Godiva has been divorced from Coventry. 
There will be no procession this year. 

A Brit has been introduced to enable the next and 
future Postmaster-Generals to sit in the House of 
Commons. 

A LARGE French force is going to be sent off at 
once to Mexico to receive the “ emigrants” with all the 
compliments of the season. 

Tue Provost and Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, have conferred on the Prince of Wales tlie 
honprary degree of LL.D. 

A HOOPOE (a very rare bird in this country) was 
killed at Woodliouses, near Ashton-under-Lyne, on 
Saturday, by Mr. Benjamin Ashworth, 

Farmers in the south of England are now selling 
the privilege to gather water-cresses, and the latter 
have in consequence risen in price. 

MonUMENT TO RAFFAELLE.—The eldest son of 
Victor Emmannel has accepted the honorary presi- 
dency of acommittee formed for the purpose of erect- 
ing a monument to this great artist in the city of his 
birth, Urbino. 

Tue Rev. F. E. Lloyd Jones, curate of Greenwich, 
has been elected to the office of Ordinary of Newgate, 
which has become vacant by the Geath of the Rev. 
Joha Davis. The stipend attached td the office in the 
time of Mr. Davis was £400 a year. 


Tue yacht clubs of England, France, and Russia 
have been invited by the King of Sweden to send 
yachts to Swedish waters this year, to compete for 
something handsome—a Scandinavian work of art in 
the real metal. 

A REMARKABLY fine bust of the late Captain Speke 
has just been cast in bronze at the Coalbrookdale 
Works. It is from a plaster cast taken in Bath, after 
the captain’s sudden death, in September last, by 
Monsieur L. Garde. There is also, in the Company’s 
rooms, a beautiful full-length statuette of Richard 
Cobden, in electre-bronze iron. 

A 20-nicn gun has been made at Pittsburg, United 
States, to throw a 1,080-pound shot, the charge of 
gunpowder being 100 pounds. This monster piece of 
ordnance, known as “ Beelzebub,” has been tested in 
presence of a number of officers, and the trial gave 
great satisfaction to all interested. 

A New planet has just been discovered by M. Anni- 
bal de Gasparis. It has the appearance of a star of 
the tenth magnitude. The number of the asteroids 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter already 
observed is now eighty-three. 

TueE French are protesting against the assumption 
of the English language by French artists—not bad, 
seeing that England does not grumble. Is it possible 
that France begrudges England the talent that goes 
to her shores? Not very likely. 


Money orders by telegraph have been introduced 
in Prussia. Where the clerks are Government cfficials 
it will answer, but it might be arranged in England if 
people are in such a hurry for money here as they 
seem to be in Prussia, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jonn L.—No; the bop is certainly not a plant indigenous 
to England: it came from Artois, in France. 

J. Travis—No application has as yet reached us on the 
subject of your note. 

Netty May.—The handwriting will become very good 
with a little carefal practice. (The colour of the hair is 
brown.) 

Joserntve.—We give in the present number a very ex- 
cellent receipt for the removal of freckles. (See answer to 
* Lady Fiora.”) 

M. O. H.—The rent must be A ge The heirs, executors, or 
administrators of any landlord may distrain for arrears of 
rent due to such landlord in his lifetime. 

B. G. axp L. S.—“B. G.” is quite correct; five-shilling 
pieces and three-penny pieces in gold have been issued from 
the English mint’ They were struck in 1716 and 1761. 

Notre Boyne Rewwe.—The family surname of Her Majesty, 
Guelph, is pronounced “Gelf.” An order of knighthood so 
called was established in Hanover in 1818. 

Wituram G.—The only means of obtaining the tale in 
question is to purchase Tue Lonnox Reaper from the com- 
mencement of the story until its completion. 

Rose and Lity would like to commence a matrimonial 
correspondence with two young gentlemen. They are both 
eighteen years of age, tall and fair, with blue eyes. 

M. T. G.—Yes, trade fixtures are certainly removable by 
the tenant. A temporary shed isa fixture which may be 
removed; but not if it stand on stone or brick foundations 
let into the soil. 

A.rern.—The American coin called a dime is not a copper 
coin; it is silver, and its value is the tenth part of a dollar; 
the coin to whichfyou probably intended:to refer is the cent, 
which is of copper, and is the tenth part of a dime. 

W. D.—Drury Lane Theatre was first built in 1662; it has 
been twice destroyed by fire, once pulled down, and three 
times rebuilt. The present building was opened to the 
public in 1812. 

G.C. G.—The London Gazette was first published on the 
5th February, 1655-6. The name comes from’ Italy, where 
the first Gazette was published, and was so called because 
its price was a gazeta, a small piece of money. 

R. J. L—That tobacco, if indulged in to excess, is injurious 
to the system, is demonstrated by the fact that one drop of 
the alkaloid nicotine, which is derived from it, will killa 
strong dog in three minutes. 

Barxer.—The statistics of the Blackpool Pier are not in 
our possession; the required information will doubtless be 

pplied on application to the architect of the work or the 
clerk to the town council. 

Jonx M.—The verses in reply to the question “ What is 
true Poetry?” evince considerable poetic feeling, and come 
very near the true de‘inition of the art. The poem, how- 
ever, being of too great length, is declined with thanks. 

C. Detwarr.—The most effective means of improving 
your handwriting is to take lessons from a properly qualified 
teacher of the art, and follow up the instruction by steady 
and careful practice. “ Coquette” is pronounced co-ket. 
(The colour of the hair is tight brown.) 

R. G.—A widower, thirty-four years of age, with a young 
amily and in a good business, temperate in habits and 
affectionate in disposition, would like, with a view to matri- 
mony, to meet with an amiable, domesticated lady, to pre- 
side over his home und make his life happy. 

H. Montacue.—The names and addresses of several pro- 
fessors of elocution who prepare pupils for the stage, will 
be found in the advertisement columns of any of the thea- 
trical journals. We do not publish professional or other 
names and addresses. 

P. B. N.—Caffeine and theine are the nutritive chemical 
principles contained in coffee and tea. They check the 
waste of the muscular tissues, and enable the system to 
obtain work from non-nitrogenous substances, and conse- 
quently enable persons to live on a lower diet. 

W. Hopcres.—The proverbial saying, ‘“‘ Hobson's choice " 
(“This or none”), is derived from the practice of one Hob- 
son, who let out horses at Cambridge, and obliged a person 
who wanted a horse to take the one nearest the stable door 
(being that which had had most rest), or none. 

O. F.—We do not know how to answer your question better 
than by saying that the true art of being agreeabio in com- 
pany is to appear well-pleased with every person present, 
and rather to seem to be entertained by them than to bring 
entertainment to them. 

G. O. and W. S. wish to correspond matrimonially with 
two young gentlemen. “G. O.” is 5 ft. 2 in. in height, fair, 
with light brown hair and dark eyes, is eighteen years of 
age, and considered good-looking. ‘ W. S.” is 5 ft. in height, 
has brown curly hair and dark brown eyes, and possesses a 
very amiable disposition 

Aye Sr. Crain, who resides in a retired part of the 
country, and, owing to parental dislike to society, is con- 

demned to a very secluded life, is anxious to emerge from 
her solitade and open a matrimonial correspondence with a 
gentleman. Is a lady by birth and education, rather accom- 
plished, being able to draw and play pretty well, and to make 
pies and puddings; is nearly eighteen years of age, and con- 
sidered rather pretty ; hasdark brown eYesand hair, andis5 ft 
4in. in height; will have £2,000 on marriage, and £5,000 more 





on the death of a relative. The gentleman should bo about 
twenty-two years of age (light brown hair and blue eyes pre- 
ferred) belong to either the medical or legal profession, be of 
good family, and possessed of a moderate fortune. Carte 
desired as a preliminary. 

E. B. F.—It is perfectly competent to you to make your 
own will, but it is always safer to have it drawn out bya 
legal practitioner. Two wit are absolutely y; 
and they must be disinterested parties; as no person to 
whom a devise or legacy is made by the will can be an at- 
testing witness. (The handwriting is very fair.) 

T. O.—The “ first coffee-house in England” was kept, not 
in London, but in Oxford, at the sign of the Angel, in 1650. 
The first in London was opened two years later. It was 
considered a very objectionable innovation; and in 1657 the 
famous Rainbow Coffee-house (near the Temple) was re- 
presented as a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 

F. F.—Magenta ané its derivative colours are all obtained 
from coal-tar. In its tintorial power no other dye can be 
compared to magenta. One grain in one million parts of 
water will produce a red colour; in ten millions, a rose 
pink; in twenty millions, a blush; and even in fifty 
millions, a very decided glow. 

James J.—The invaluable febrifuge quinitie is obtained, 
by chemical process, from Peruvian’ bark or’ cinchona. 
Strychnine, which causes death by tetanus, and possesses 
an exceedingly bitter principle (which has led to the absurd 
notion of its being employed in brewing) is procured from 
nux vomica. 





A MEMORY. 


We walked on the terrace together,— 
With sighing of roses there came 
Faint voices in mellowing moonlight, . 

Softly repeating her name. 


It kindled the night air around her, 
And silvered her brow with its light, 

And tangled her hair with its jewéls, 
Till her beauty dazzled my sight. 


We walked on the terrace together,— 
With sighing of roses there came— 

And breath of the new Bride of Sammer— 
In whispers so softly her name. 


By sweet summer's breath it was echoed, 
Through myrtles and roses it came— 
How well I remember the evening! 
How well I remember her name! 
Sornra M. E. 


M. M.—Money we find first mentioned as a modium of 
commerce when Abraham purchased « field as a sepulchre, 
in the year of the world (a.m) 2139; and was, itis stated, 
first made at Argos, 894 3.c. Silver money has, in England, 
increased ‘some thirty times its value since the Norman 
Conquest. 

Istryatontan.—The “ Mohawks" were a set of dissolute 
ruffians who, somewhat over a hundred years ago, infested 
the streets of London, insulting women and quarrelling with 
men. The young ruffians who infest thestreets of your district 
certainly should be sammarily dealt with; the matter, how- 
ever, is entirely one for police regulation. 

Cc. C. S.—Clocks—that is, water-clocks—were in use by 
the early Romans; though the first made to strike was de- 
vised by the Arabians, about a.p. 800; the first striking clock 
was set up in Westminster in 1368; and the first portable 
one was made in 1530. There were none in England that 
went tolerably until that dated 1540, now or recently at 
Hampton Coart. 

A Lonvon GENTLEMAN, engaged in business, forty years of 
age, tall, dark, and good-looking, a member of the Esta- 
blished Church, and very fond of home, requests a matri- 
monial introduction to a lady of fair position, well-cducated, 
comely looking rather than hand and ing some 
money or means (which would be equitably settled before 
marriage). 

Cuartes T., who is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in 
height, with dark hair and moustache (though not particu- 
larly good-looking), and has a very respectable business of 
his own, wishes to correspond matrimonf¥lly with a young 
lady who is about the same age, good tempered, well edu- 
eated, of business habits, and qualified to make home 
happy. 

J. H. L.—The subject matter of your note comes within 
the category of editorial exigencies which are inevitable. 
We are much obliged by the kind expression of your opinion 
that Tue Loxpon Reaper is the most superior weokly 
periodical of its class published in the kingdom, or out of it: 
your commendatory note, however, is only one out of hun- 
dreds which we constantly receive, testifying to the same 
fact. 

A Sorrerer.—In palpitation of the heart, the following 
is sometimes administered :—Powdered rhubarb, socotrine 
aloes, and gum mastic, of each one scruple; made into 
twelve pills, one to be taken in the forenoon, and tho other 
in the afternoon. Also the following as a mixture :—Am- 
moniated tincture of valerian, six drachms; camphor mix- 
ture, seven ounces; a fourth part three timesaday. (But 
see answer to “ E. 8.” in present number.) 

J. Hazitrwoop.—Hats were invented at Paris in 1404, but 
were not made in London until 1510; a hat tax was levied in 
1784, and was repealed in 1811. Caps were first worn in 
1449, and by a law passed in 1571, the wearing of knitted 
caps of wool was made compulsory on Sundays and holidays 
by all persons over seven years of age, cxcept maids, ladies, 
and gentlemen, and lords, knights, and gentiemen possess- 
ing land, and their heirs. 

M. M. L.—Yes, candidates for temporary clerkships in 
the London University must passan examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. The subjects of examination 
are handwriting and copying correctly in English, Latin, 
French, Greek, and mathematics; writing from dictation, 
arithmetic (including:vulgar and decimal fractions), English 
composition (especially epistolary), précis, and account-keep- 
ing. (The handwriting is very good indeed.) 

Lapy Frora.—To remove freckles, dissolve in half an 
ounce of lemon-juice one ounce of Venice soap, and add of 
oil of bitter almonds, and deliquated oil of tartar, of each a 
quarter of an ounce. Place the mixture ia the sun until it 
becomes of the consistency of ointment; and when in this 








state add three drops of oil of rho‘lium, when it is fit for 


use. The manner of applying it is this: Wash the handy 
and faceiat night with elder-flower water, and then apply 
the mixture, In the morning wash it off, by copious use at 


Tose-water. 


Cownmunstcatioys Receivep:— 

Samvst F. will be happy to exchange cartes with “F.3» 
asa igen epi to a matrimonial correspondence. . 

G.S., whois twenty-one years of age, rather dark ang 
good-looking, and highly respectable, will Be happy to »,, 
respond matrimonially with “ A. C. B.” 7 

Bricuronia desires to correspond matrimonially and ey. 
change cartes with “ Louis.” Is 5 ft.7 in. in height, of rata 
faircomplexion, with dark brown hairandblue eyes, 

Meticent wishes to correspond matri ially and ey, 
change cartes with “E. S.,” (No. 106.) Is eighteen Years of 
age, of medium height, and considered beautiful. 

Vicror Le Bet considers himself honoured by the Notics 
which “ A. E. F." has taken of his matrimonial requisitig, 
and would be most happy to exchange cartes. 

NE ty S. has no objection to enter into a matrimonial. 
respondence with “ H. G,” who is requested to supply furtho, 
particulars. 

Lizzie is desirous of corresponding matrimonially wit, 
‘ a a C." Is of fair complexion, and’ considered go9j. 
ooking. 

A. B., a gentleman about forty years of age, and posses; 
ing a small income, wishes, with a viow to Matrimony, wp 
correspond with the “ Widow with two little girls.” 

5S. N. would be happy to correspond’ matrithonially wit 
“A. B. ©.” Is of. similar age, has always lived a quiet life, 
is ee respectable and gentecl, and ladylike in manners, 

R. D. A., a widower, aged forty, with one child, would by 
happy to correspond with a “Widow” (No. 106), with y 
view to an early matrimonial engagement. ‘His habits ar 
domestic, and he has been in business some years. 

C. H. L. will be happy, with a view to matrimony, to hog 
further particulars (personal and business) from the * Widoy 
with two little girls.” “CO, H. L.” is dark, and turned fory 
years of age. ° 

J. R. will be glad to correspond with “A.C. B.” (whos 
carte is requested). 1s twenty-one years of age, rather dark, 
very respectable, and possesses an income of over £500 per 
annum. 

“L. M. ©.” will be happy to —— matrimonially and 
exchange cartes with “‘Thomas J.” twenty-two years of 
age, dark, rather tall, good tompered, and a very affectiouay 


Ce 

P. wishes to correspond matrimonially with “ H. M. §" 
Is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. in height, has blue eyes 
light brown hair, and pale complexion, and would makes 
good and loving little wife. 

A. A. A. would like to commence a matrimonial corn. 
spondence with “A. B. C.,”" a widower. Is father tall, dark, 
about his own age, of good family, well educated, and very 
domesticated. ‘ ’ 

A. D., who is eighteen years of age, rather fair, with 
hazel eyes and chestnut hair, and is very domesticatei, 
— like to’ correspond matrimonially with “J. R.” (No 

06). 

Crara D., whois eighteen years of age, 5.ft in height 
with brown hair and grey eyes, and considered good-looking, 
would like to open a matrimonial eorrespondence and ex 
change cartes with “J. R.” 

Eva J., who is eighteen years of ‘age, 5 ft..6 in. in height 
and has brown hair and bazel eyes, is of a highly respect 
able family, and very ladylike, would like to correspond 
matrimonially and exchange cartes with “ Louis.” 

Lorp Gorren is much pleased to hear of “ Lady Elmira's" 
favour for men of his age (being now forty); and his lori. 
ship (who is tall and dark) trusts that her ladyship wil 
farther favour him with some personal particulars, withs 
view to matrimony. 

A. T. S. will be happy to commence a matrimonial eorr. 
spondence with “Louis.” Is of medium height, considered 
very pretty, and has long flowing ringlets; is well educate, 
very domesticated, will eventually possess some property, 
and would make a loving wife to a kind hus! 

Mr. Harry Curzon, being really resolved on obtaining the 
petits soins of a cara sposa, will be appy, with a matrimonial 
view, to hear either from “Maud” (whose reciprocating 
answer appeared in No. 101) or “Liliias” (No. 102); the 
cartes de visite of both ladies being requested. 

Le Petit, a French gentleman, of respectable family, 
would, as a husband, be very glad to enliven with his pre- 
sence “the dreary country place” where “A. C. 3B" 
languishes. Is tall, with dark hair and eyes, good-looking, 
and very well educated. Exchange of ¢artes de visite indis- 
pensable. 

G. F. B. very sincerely sympathizes with the loncly 
condition of “A. C. B.,” with whom he is anxious, ia 
perfect good faith, to open a matrimonial correspondence, 
and make an exchange of cartes. Is twenty years of ag¢, 
5 ft. 10 in. in height, has dark chestnut hair and dark blu? 
eyes, and is very respectably connected. 

D. E., who is twenty-six years of age, tall, dark, ani 
handsome, possesses an income of £600 per aunum, ands 
pretty residence near Regent's Park, would be glad to cot- 
respond matrimonially with a young lady, who must be tall, 
fair, and pretty, with a taste for music. (D. E. will be happy 
to such a correspond with “ A. S, 0.”) 

Harry Navricus, who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 9} in 
in height, of a rather dark complexion, and belongs to the 
Royal Navy, offers himself for the acceptance of “A. B.C.,” 
(provided the lady would not object toa lapse of about 
eighteen months before the tying of the nuptial knot) and 
will be happy to forward his carte de visite as & preliminary 0 
& maatrimonial correspondence. 
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